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An adequate liistory of Indian Medicine has 
yet to be Avritten, though the importance of the 
subject has been acknowledged by eminent 
authorities. Professor Max Neuburger of the 
University of Vienna records the opinion that 
“ the medicine of the Indians, if it does not 
equal the best achievements of their race, 
at least nearly approaches them, and owing to 
its wealth of knowledge, depth of speculation 
and systematic construction, takes an outstanding 
position in the history of oriental medicine. 
Thanks to the inexhaustible fount of San.skrit 
Literature, its development can be traced in 
outline at any rate from its primeval origins in 
empiricisms and theurgy to its height as a 
completed system of learning.” (Neuburger: 
History of Medicine, translated by Playfair, 
Vol. I, p. 48.) It needs no elaborate argu¬ 
ment to establish that this “ inexhaustible 
fount” requires for its complete exploration an 
army of scholars ; and till this has been achieved, 
summaries of the history of Indian Medicine 
must continue to be incomplete and fragmen¬ 
tary. Me cannot consequently express surpri.se 
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when we f nd that Neiihurger in his great work 
devotes only 18 pages to the subject, while 
Professor Buck of Columbia in his work on “ the 
Growth of Medicine from the earliest times to 
the end of the 18th century ” contents himself 
with a few paragraphs ^vhich occupy 8 pages 
only. In these circumstances, it is no wonder 
that the topic is not even mentioned in the 
brilliant lectures on “ the Evolution of Modern 
Medicine ” delivered by Sir Mllliam Osier at 
the Yale University in 1913. 

I have stated enough to establish the 
importance of the work undertaken by Dr. 
Girindranath Mookerjee. In 1909 the Univer¬ 
sity awarded him the Griffith Memorial Prize 
for the encoui agement of advanced studv in 
Science and Letters, on his valuable thesis 
dealing with the Surgical Instruments of the 
Hindus. This work has already been published 
in two volumes and its merits have been widely 
recognised. In 1911 the University again 
awarded the Griffith Prize to Dr. Mookerjee for 
his exhaustive thesis entitled “ Notices, Biogra¬ 
phical and bibliographical of the Indian Physi¬ 
cians and their works on Medicine.” 'I his was 
followed in 1913 by a thesis on “ the Science of 
Medicine in the Atharva Veda,” which parti¬ 
cipated in the award for that year. The materials 
thus collected are of immense value and will 
occupy several volumes. The financial difficulties 
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of the University have led to an unfortunate 
delay in the publication of the work and it is a 
matter for congratulation that the first volume 
will now be in the hands of scholars. The 
subsequent volumes are in the press and will be 
issued as rapidly as circumstances permit. 


ASUTOSH MOOKEIUEE. 


The 2m Fehniarij, 1923. 
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PREFACE 

The first volume of the History of Indian Medicine is 
now offered to the public. It is now many years since I 
undertook and completed the book. 1 submitted it as a 
thesis for the Griffith Prize for original reseai*ch : Notices 
Biographical and Bibliographical of the Ayurvedic Physi¬ 
cians and their Works on Medicine.” It was commended 
and the prize was awarded in 1911. 1 regret that so 

long a time has elapsed in the publication of the book. 
During the last few years there have been advances in the 
study of history of medicine. Consequently in this edition, 
not only has the revision been exhaustive, but many 
portions have been entirely recast and largely re-written. 
While this volume represents data and conelusions drawn 
from individual research, it is at the same time largely 
indebted to the works of others. References have been 
given to all the authorities and original sources as far 
as possible. 

I may at once disclaim all pretensions to scientific 
treatment of my subject. I crave the indulgence (»f the 
readers for many shortcomings of the work. The writer 
is not master of his time, and the inee.ssant engage¬ 
ments of his practice leave little leisure for literary works. 

To render the finding of any particular subject easy to 
the reader, I have enlarged the table of contents. The 
general index, which will be given at the end of the work, 
will facilitate references. 

Befoi-e eoneludiug this preface, I tender my thanks 
to the V'iee-Chaneellor of the Calcutta Universiy, 
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Sir Asutosli !^lookerjee, for assistance of the utmost value 
iu the preparation and publication of this volume. In 
fact, it might have been deferred much longer if I had 
not secured his valuable assistance. I have also to express 
rny gratitude to him for his kindness iu writing a foreward 
to this volume. 


156, Uakis Muklujee Road, 1 

BiiowANiPUR, Calcutta. G. N. JMUKERJEE 

Isl March^ 19X3. j 





As regaixls the transliteration of Sanskrit woixls, we 
have employed the method adopted in the Congress of 
Orientalists and circulated in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, ignoring in fact, the unpleasant characters 
of the Sacred Books of the East. 
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INTRODUCTION 




Wober, in his History of Indian Literature,^ remarks: 

The number of medical works and authors (in Sanskrit 
literature) is extraordinarily larsje. The former are 
eitlier systems embracinjj: the whole domain of science, 
or highly special investigations of single topics, or lastly, 
vast compilations prepared in modern times under the 
patronage of kings and princes. The sum of knowledge 
embodied in their contents api>ears really to be most 
respectable. Many of the statements on dietetics and on 
the origin and diagnosis of diseases bespeak a very keen 
observation. In Surgery, too, the Indians seem to have 
attained a special proticiency and in this dejwirtment 
European surgeons might jxjrhaps even at the present 
day still learn sometliing from them, as indeed they have 
already borrowed from them tlu' operation of rhino[)lasty 4 
The information, again, regarding the ineilieinal proi>eities 
of minerals (especially precious stones and metals), of plants, 
and animal substances, and the chemical analysis and 
decomposition of these, covers certainly much that is 
valuable. Indeed, the branch of Materia Medica genemlly 
appears to be handled with great jnedilection, and this makes 
up to us in some measure at least for the abFence of inves¬ 
tigations in the field of natural science. On the diseases 
etc. of horses and elephants also there exist very s|>ocial 
monographs."’ Dutt says:’ ‘‘The nuu)ber of Sanskrit 
medical svnrlc;-. and osiiocially of small compilations 
on the treatment of diseases, is too niiniorous and 

^ Pp. 2tK)-7<'. 

^ Mat-criii Motliofi >»f Hindus, Pr«.*r/u o. V 
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inclefiiiite to admit of detailed enumeration here. The 
emiuirer after them is sure to find, in different parts 
of the country or seats ot‘ learninjj^, many little manuals, 
essays and digests of which he did not hear before. It 
would seem that in the absence of printing, teachers of 
medicine used to prepare small compilations containing 
such prescriptions as they were in the habit of using, for 
the guidance of their pupils, who copied them for personal 
use./' When writing on medical authors and their works in 
my thesis ‘‘The Surgical Instruments of the Hindus,''^ 
we noted that, besides the principal authors and original 
w^orks mentioned therein, 'Hhe number of Sanskrit medical 
works is simply legion; many of them are daubed with 
fancy names and arc excellent treatises on the different 
branches of medical science. I intend to publish in a 
separate volume short notices of the medical authoi-s and 
their works and so we need not dwell on them here," The 
desire which I have long entertained of contributing to 
♦ Vie History of Indian Medicine has now been realised, 
and the present attempt is to fulfil the promise made 
H few years before. 

In performing this duty I have endeavoured to embody 
my researches in a connected form, hut 1 have not been 
inattentive to Jhe works of other empiircrs. It would he, 
no doubt, interesting to take a brief survey of Mr: work 
done by scbolars as regards our knowledge of Ayurvedic 
autliors and tlieir works. Prof. WiRon^ wrote on the early 
medical authors. Royhr'* proved llio originality of the Hindu 
mediciTie. His arguments for antirpiitj of Hindu Medicine 
are deservedly styled as epocli-making researches. Dietz 


' V*«»l T, IiM > odjiction. |) 31C 

(iri. f.jal fii'crfia. Fobniary t,nd Mn.rli.im. 

• Uoylc An I'-.stv on ii.ir .\l'. ». -..rof lliiifloo Mcdicino, 1837. 
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has given in his Analecta Mediea a long abstract from Ibn 
Osaibe’s biographical work, on the Lives of Indian 
Physicians. In Ainslie’s Materia Mediea, some o£ the 
medical treatises are mentioned. In AVise’s Commentary ^ 
we find a list of the Hindu writers on medicine and their 
works. InAVeber's History ^f Indian Literature, we have 
a few pages on the medical texts of the Hindus. Cordier’s 
Recentes Decouvertes, A^agbhata and other contributions 
supply many informations on the subject. Dull in the 
preface to his Alateria Alediea of the Hindus described 
some of the important works, and similarly we tind them 
described by the Thaoore Saheb,“ in his History of Aryan 
Aledical Science, with an imjx^rtant bibliograph}' at the 
end. Rothes monograph on (Baraka and the notices of 
medical authors in St. Petersburg Dictionary ^ supply us 
with important details. A more sy^stcmatic ^lescription 
of the authors and their works, we iind in Jolly’s Medicine 
in the Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan Research (Grdr.). 
Hoernlc’s contributions The Commentators of the 
&isruta Saitihita,”® and The Ancient Medical Authors 
in his Osteology, and his inagniticent edition »'f the 
Bower AIS., are invaluable aids to our study. The 
notices of the authors in Kay's History of Hindu 
Chemistry,’ and the preface in Kunte’s Vagbhata arc 
repositories of useful informations on the ancient 
medical literature. In tiie A'anaiisadhi Darpana, Kaviihja 
A^irajacaraua (nipta, gives us an elaborate list of Ayurvedic 
books io Beuguli, the important works being ilescribed in 
detail. I have also avaiUd myseli’ of his contributions in 


' Wifli* C<*uuiiOiiiui V tm the Hindu Systi-ni of 1S46. 

Chaj.'U r 11* Am ieMi Writore) on Hiiuiuw Mediciue. 

^ Vol. vii- Ali dical Aur)u:r8 

^ J. «. A. S. iW7 
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his Account of the Principal works of the Atreya School 
of Medicine. Manj^ MSS. are noticed in the catalogues 
of Sanskrit works ; and I have derived special help 
from L. L O. Cat., Nepal Cat., Bik. MSS., Oxf. Cat., 
Cat. Cat., G. O. M. L. Cat., etc., as these contain des¬ 
criptions of various MSS. ; and I take this opportunity of 
acknowledging my iiidebtedne-ss to Mitra, ^astri, 
Bhaudarkar, Aiifreeht and others. It is more than probable 
that I may have failed to refer to some contributions 
which ought to have been mentioned, but I am eonlident 
that ray sins of omission have not been numerous. It has 
been my earnest desire to omit nothing of importance. 
A sufficient acknowledgment of the source of the litoratuie 
that has been laid under contribution will be found in the 
index of the authors fpioteil. 


The Euroj)ean scholars bad a jueconceived notion that the 
ancient Sanskrit medical books contained little or nothing 
that was original. Thus we find that though the other 
blanches of Sanskrit learning were vigorously ransacked by 
theii critical judgment, the Hindu science of medicine 
received little or no attention. Dutt says^ ‘‘The Hindu 
me<lical science unfortunately received less attention from 
the earlier antiquarians than the other Indian Sciences, 
and the facts collected even up to 1hi‘ present date arc not 
nearly exhaustive.'’ Even Sir William .Tones, a savant with 
whom it would be impossible to name any other in the 
same breath in oriental scholarship, did not think it worth 
while U) examine the Sanskrit medical books critically. 
He sa>6 : ** What their old books contain on this subject, 
we ought certainly to di.^eover, and that without loss of 
time ; lest the venerable but abstruse language, in which 


riv-n RfKioi! in Aticieiii Jji lu* v ..l. II. Oh IX 
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they are composed, slioiild cease to be i^erfectly intelligible, 


even to the best educated natives, through a want of 
powerful invitation to study it. Bernier, who was himself 
of the Faculty, mentions approved medical books in 
Sanskrit, and cites a few aphorisms, which appear judicious 
and rational; but we can exj^ect nothing so important 
from the works of Hindu and Muselman physicians, as 
the knowledge, which experience must have given them, 
of simple medicines.Later on he complains: 
have no evidence, that, in any language of Asia, there 
exists one original treatise on medicine considered 
as a science : physick, indeed, appears in these regions to 
have been from time immemorial, iis we see it practised at 
this day by Hindus and ^Muselrnans, a mere empirical 
history of diseases and remedies; useful, I ailmit, in a 

high degree, and worthy of attentive examination. 

AVe still have access to a nun»ber of Sanskrit books on the 
old Indian practice of physick, from which, if the Hindus 
liad a theoretical system, we might easily collect it.’’ He 
concludes : On the whole, we cannot expect to acquire 
many valualde truths from an examination of eastern books 
on the scieucc of medicine ; but examine them we must, 
if we wish to complete the history of universal j)hiIosopliy, 
and to supply the scholars of Fiurope, with authentic 
materials for an account of the opinions anciently formed 
on this land bv the philosophers of Asia.”" Even now, 
after an iiiter\al of a century, similar remarks are made by 
learned men. Willoughby ’ in bis History of Medicine, 
writes : It would be useless, were h |>ossible, to discuHS in 
this place tht' medicine of India and ('hina, which has no 


’ Tlic woi’ktj i>! Williron. Jonoy, Iiondo!\, V(il. p. 

^ Ibid V o). 1, |,p. iOi-62 
’ Encyclopu'dift Modicu, Vol. 7. 
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direct interest to us.’’ This need cause no surprise, for the 
majority of medical men practisini^ in India are ignorant 
of Sanskrit language in which tlie ancient medical books 
are written and the exigencies of a lucrative practice 
have left them witlnjub inclination for the requisite 
study. But it must bo acknowledged that it is not 
impossible for a surgeon or physician to become an active 
contributor to the literature of the profession. Tlie renown¬ 
ed Adams was only a village surgeon. The scholars, on 
the other hand, having no knowledge of medicine, may 
have been prevented by lack of the necessary materials from 


carrying out adequate researches. Thus we find that even 


modern scholars are not unanimous as regards the remote 
origin of tlie science. Whitney* says : ‘‘The medical 
science, although its beginnings go back even to the Veda, 
in the use of medicinal plants with accompan\ing 
incantations, is of little account, and its proper literature 
by no means ancient.” 


^Ihe study ot the ancient books is very important in the 
construction of the history of Hindu medicine. “ The history 
of nnxlieal literature forms a very large part of medical 
history. If we open a standard history of medicine, it 
may seem in some parts fis if it were little else than a 
history of books. (Ine feels that this is not (juite just, 
as book.< contain but a small part of medical activity 
through all the ages. I'ho author of a me{lieal I'ook i.s not 
necessarily a fair representative of hi.- class. He mav 
have been superior to the average. On the other hand, 
the mere fact that what he wrote has survived does not 
show him to have been a greater [ihysician than other* 
of hi.s o.mtomiM»raries who wrote nothing, or wlujse works 
are lost Nevertiedess since Ijuok'^ are in the end 


‘ lutroducii-u tvi Whidicv H Sfiuskrit 0!aiiiu)ar, pagrt xxii. 
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emluring than wrought metal or sculptured ston^, medical 
writings are sometimes the only evidence we have of the 
state of medicfne during long tracts of time/^^ It is only 
from a diligent research into the Sanskrit books that we 
cin expect to become acquainted with the medical science 
and learning of the ancient Hindus. 

The Sanskrit medical books still exist in manus¬ 
cripts which lie scattered here and there. Only a few 
important books have been edited and published ; and there 
are numerous compositions, either treating of the whole 
system or of separate topics, that bear a character of more 
or less weight. One or two books only have been 
translated in English in recent times. So practically these 
works are still sealed books to the world, a!ul the historians of 
medicine make no room for the study of Indian medicine in 
their works. Royle says:^ Considerable as appears to have 
heen Hindoo medicine and extensive as no doubt has been 
the influence of its Materia Medica, the absence of all of the 
former in the annals of medicine, can only be aceoiintod 
for from tho gc graphical position of India with respect 
to Euro|>e, and the total iinacquaintanee with the ivHned 
language of the former, which prevailed in the latter even 
to our own day. I'or when the name of even the most 
celebrated Hindoo writer presente<l itself before a modern 
author writing expressly on the subject, it is passed over 
without comment or examination—Scharak Indus, a 
Rhazeo citatus ])]ane ignotus^’ (Sprcngel. Hi.«t. Rei. 
Herb. !. p. That a Hindoo system of medicine 

does exist, we know from their numerous books on all 
branches of that science ; that s»>me of these were written 
prior to tho Arabs, we have shewn by their being quoted 
in the works of the latter. How much earlier than the 

* PayiiC MtMlI 'iiio in ihr Ai l* --Saxon 'l iiiirp, p. JO, 

® Roylo: AiMi«niiiy of liifjtloo Moii-ciiK*. pp- 7lf 7n 
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eighth crntur}' the prineijal of them were composed, we 
may only hope to ascertain by the progress now making 
in settling Indian Chronology. But in absence of this 
it is practicable, as I have stated, to get a conviction of 
the cultivation of medicine among the Hindoos at still 
earlier periods, from occasional notices by writers of the 
est; and we cannot but allow them an early knowledge 
of the properties of many of the valuable drugs which 
their country afforded them, when we see the necessarily 
subsequent employment of the same by the Greeks 
and Romans/’ It is unfortunate that even the names of 
Sanskrit authors and their works are generally unknown 
to scholars. To supply this want I have collected 
the notices of the authors and their works from various 
sources, of which it is impossible to detail a list. The ages 
in v’hich they lived are shrouded in obscurity and mystery, 
and nothing like a chronological arrangement was ever 
attempted. Their birth-place, parentage, or education 
have eluded research, and little is known of the time of 
their birth. We learn little concerning many eminent 
physicians except that they are quoted occasionally in text 
books, commentaries, annotations, and glosses. Of the 
incidents of their ])ersonjil lives we have no record. AVhere 
they lived and praetise<l ar^^ all unknown tu us. The 
chronological relations of the authors, which 1 have 
attempted in this work, must not be taken a.s settled 
facts’in the history of literature; tliey arc only lend 
marks in vast unexplored area, wliich may be . f some 
help to travellers on t hesi lines. The present work can 
lay no claim to (inalitv, tlu* chronology must for the 
present be found somewhat tentative. It is a brief survey 
over the whole held wliich begins with tlie r.^rly dawn 
of Hindu civilisation, the agi of the Rgveda tu the pr(‘j?fint 
time. The arrangcuicnt of the authors might in some 





places seem arbitrary, but on close inspection it would 
be found that it was the only alternative left to the writer 
from the references to authors quoted in books, in the 
absence of any authentic account of their lives. 

In the history of medical science every chapter might 
have as its heading tlie name of a great surgeon or physician, 
who as pioneer has determined and guided progress. 
We have adopted this plan in the present contribution. 
The design of the work is expressed in its title. The 
need for it, as a contribution towards a history of medicine, 
is proved by the fact that no work professing to cover the 
whole Held of medical bibliograi)l)y of Ayurveda has hitherto 
apt>eared in any language. How far I have succeeded in 
tilling up the blank that exists in this department of 
medicine must be left to the judgment of the readers. 
I felt that it vvould be rendoriug useful service to scholars 
eufi^a^yed in this Held of research, if I could bring together 

on ' ^ 

the latest and the most complete information, which is 
diffusely recorded in the tran.sactions of learned societies, 
in journals, in monogra[)hs and in systematic treatises, 
in a form which would allow of really and easy reference. 

Again as au index of the Sanskrit medical works \t 
would be invaluable to scholars in identifying the reecMitlv 
discovered MSS. of Indian medicine in different parts of 
the country. 1 uni contident that MSS. ol Sanskrit 
medical literature arc still extant in different places in India 
and no time should be lost in organising a regular search 
for the Ayurvedic MSS. “ The climate, am! the materials 
of which these ancient works are eoinposeel, ixnidcr them 
very liable to be destroyed. Some art already lost, and 
the difficulty of procunug correct copies ol tlie remainder, 
is yoarh increasing." (M iso.) 

1 now hand over mv work to the loarned public. 1 am 

iullv cognizant of ihii- very delcetive manner in whicli I 
n 
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have treated the subject and conscious of the numerous 
imperfections and drawbacks which are plentifully abundant 
in its pages. I must however express a hope that, inspite 
of the many lacuna) and faults which cannot pass unheeded, 
it may induce others more capable of elucidating such a 
complex subject to devote their researches and investi¬ 
gations to it. 

In the continent of Europe, the study of history of 
medicine had been continued with some zeal from the 
earliest times. In Prance, medical history has always 
a chiir of its own at the Universite ; at Vienna, the 
practice seems to have been the same. The Germans 
cultivated this branch of medical science in the eighteenth 
century ; and it used to be called a i'>eculiarly German 
department of science. F^ven in ancient times, the study 
of history of medicine wa.s not neglected. In the 
Hippocratic Collection, we have a treatise on \ncient 
Medicine.^’ Celsus’s great work ** De Medicina is of the 
highest value as a history of medicine from the time of 
Hippocrates to his own days. 

The first complete history of medicine was written by 
Sprciigel. His History of Medicine ’’ appeared in 
successive editions in German and in a French translation 
from 170^ to 182^8. There is no Eijglish translation <d 
this important work. The book is now nearly out of dale, 
Meeker’s two works, published in 1822 and 1839, belong 


to a bygone age. .So is Clero’s “ Historie de la 
medecintV’ Gemwa, lOOti, 8vo. Amast, 1723, 4to, which 
only continues the history till the age of Galen. 

The most complete works aiul tlu; best, because con tern- 
jelating the history of medicine from the stiindj^oint of 
modern seionee, are -ll.^eser; Lehrh ich der (leschiiihte 
der medieiij un<l de»’ epidemischen Krunkheiten. Jena, 
3i'i ed- Ib7*j-/'Darciiiberg • Histoirc de.'^ Seiencos 





medieales, Paris, 1870.—Piiccinotti: Storia de’la medi- 
Cina.’’—Bouehut: Histoire de la medieina et des doctrines 
medieales, Paris, 1872-3; it compares the ancient and 
modern schools of medicine. 

For special periods, we have :—AViistenfeld : Gesehichte 
der Arabischen Aertzte und Naturfbrscher, Gottingen, 
1840.—Lueien Le Clerc : Histoire de la medicine Arabe. 
Paris, 1870.—Daremberg; L^Ecole de Salerne. Paris, 
1861.— De Renzi : vStoria doeumentata della Seuolla 
medica di Salerno, 2nd Ed. Naples, 1857.—Collectio 
Salernitana, 5 vols. Naples, 1852.—Hirsehel: Gesehichte 
der Brown’ schen Systems und der Erregungs Theorie. 
Leipzig, 1846. 

‘‘ The historical investigation, like the geographical, 
had from the outset a dual character, in as much ns it 
adopted eitlier tlie chronological standi>oint or the paiho- 
logicaP’ (Hirsch). Among the best known works belong¬ 
ing to the chronological class are : 

Noah Webster: Brief History of Epidtnnic and Pesti¬ 
lential Diseases, 2 Vols., Engl. Ed., 1800. 

Bascomb: A History of Ej^idcinic Pestilences, from 
the Earliest Ages. 

Schnurrer : Chronic der Seuehen. 2 \'ols., riiln'ngeii, 
1823. 

Villalba : Ejiidemiologia Espafiola. 

Ilmoni ; Bidrag till Nordeiis Sjukdorns Historia. 

On the Pathological side, we have ; 

Hensler: \ om abeudlandischen Anssafze, Hamburg, 
1790, and (ieschichte der rjuslseuehe. Altona, 1783. 

Ozanam : Histoire medicale gendr. ot particul. des 
maladies cpidcniiipieF. 4 Vols., Paris, 183'). 

Hecker : I eber die Justinianeischc Pest. Der Sihw- 
arze Tod in 14 Jahrhnndert, Engl. fi*an8l. by Babingt 
Lond. 1833. Die Tanzwuth, Ihudin, Drr 
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fingli.eclte Selnveiss, Berlin, 1834. 
Krankheiton der Jalire 1770-72. 


§L 

Die epidenii.t!ehen 


Haeser : Lelirbueh der Geseliielite der Medicin und 
der epidemlschen Krankheiten, 1880-82. 

Atla.s Historiciue et Bibliographifiue de la Medicine 
compose de Tableiix sur I’Hisloire d’Anatomie, de Phj-sio- 

logie, de I’llygiene, de la Medicine, <Ie la Chirnrgie et 
<le rObstetricpie, etc., Paris, 1829. 

There are also important works wliicli treat of the 
doctrinal aspect of medicine : 

Broussais : Examen des Doctrines Medicales et des 
Systemes Modernes de Nosologic, Paris, 1810. 

Daremberg: La Medicine, Histoire et Doctrines, Paris 
I8t;5. 

Hirsehel : Oesehiehte der Mediein. IVien, 1802. 

Itenonard : History of Medicine. Transl. by Coniegys, 
London, 1850. 

Portal: Hist de I’Anat. et de la Chirnrg. 

Plouc(iuet: Litcratura Medica Digesta : It is a store¬ 
house of references on medical subjects. 

Briot: Histoiredc I’Etat et des Progres de la Chirurgie 
Militaire en France, 1817. 

Mollet: La Medccine chez les Grecs avant Hippocrates 
1006, 

Willis : Pharmaoeutice Rationalis. Geneva, 1870-77. 

Rut thissi.irit of hi.«torical re.search graduallv .leelincd 
even in the continent of E.,roi,e. “ Tn France, Daremberg, 
Lorain, Maurice Raynaud seem to have left no .>:uee.esaor 9 i 
and in Germany, where one might have looked for better 
things, the history of medicine has fallen out of the 
programme of University studies. Yet il is not so lot.o 
ago that every German U,«iver.sity had a sjrecial lecturer on 
the .subject, but, as tho chairs fell vacant, they have been 
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left unfilled, till now there is but one professor of the 
history of medicine in the Fatherland, in the person of 
Dr. A. Hirseh, of Rerlin.” ' In recent years an attempt 
has been made to revive the study in Germany; and 
we find many useful works published within the last 


fifteen years. 

As re^’ards systematic treatises only lew impoitant 
works dealing with the subject have recently been pub¬ 
lished. Gurlt’s ‘Gesehichte der Chirurgie’ is a monumental 
contribution to the history of medicine. PagePs works : 
IJistorisch Medicineschen Bibliographe for die Jahre 
1875-1^96 and Einfuhrung in die Gesehichte der Meilicine, 
appeared in 189S. An encyelopaxlie work on the subject, 
as designed by Pu.schnutnn, namely, The Haudbuch 
der Gesehichte der ilediziu, was successfully edited by 
Professors Neuberger and Pagel (1902-5). e have 
before us Neuborger’s Geschiehte der Meilizin, in an 
English garb, Vol. I. By Playfair, London, 1910. This 
volume narrates the story of the growth of the medical 
science to the Renaissance. The second volume of 
Neiiberger’s * History of Medicine ’ is divided into two 
parts, of which the first deals with the progiess of tlie 
science during the time between tlic death of Galen and 
the end of the tifteenth century. 1 he concluding instal¬ 
ment is expected to appear shortly. 

Under the auspices of the Imperial Academy, Berlin, 
and under the dirertion of Prof. Piehl, scholars have 


collated the important MSS. of Greek texts in the libitiries 
of Europe ; and we expect .'•oon a new text of the Gieck 
writers on medicine, published by 'frubner ^ Go. A 
tojiographical list lias been issued witli tefereoco to all tlie 
sources of our knowledge of Hippocrates and later (ireek 


B. M. J., 18 ^), Vt.l. i'. I 
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writers. An Institute for the study of history of medi¬ 
cine has been founded at the University of Leipzig as 
a memorial to the distinguished scholar Prof. Puschmann. 
Under the direction of Prof. Sudhoff the Insti’tute will 
undertake an entirely new edition of the Latin authors.^* 
The French school of medical historians has rendered 
eminent services, and medical history has for many 
generations received encouragement from the Universities 
in France. But Germany has outstripped all nations, 
and the output of works and monographs, representing 
scholarship of the first class, is ecjual to the rest of the 
world put together (Osier). One must look to Germany 
when one wishes for information regarding the history of 
medical science. 

A very important systemic study of drugs profusely 
illustrated by reproductions of photographs showing 
jjartieularly the methods whereby they are j>roduced aiu! 
brought to our markets, by Professor Tsehirch of 
Berne, is now in course of publication by Taucluiitz of 
Leipzig. 

Under the instruction of tlie Italian Government, Dr. 
Luigi Sam])on of Rome commenced his work on the^ 
History of Medicine in 1895 for presentation at the next 
meeting of the International Medical Congress. His 
curious colleetion.s of ‘Vlonaria^^ or votive offerings of 
ancient Italy and surgical iiKstriiment.s taken from the 
ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum throw considerable 
light on the history of the healing art. 

Kostomiris publisluMl an interesting treatise on Oplithal- 
mology and Otology among the ancient Greeks in 1887. 
The medical faculty of Athens and tlie senate of the 
University took uj) the project of prii^ting the pseudo- 
Hij)pocratean treatises wln’i-h were not published before, as 
well m treatises of Kratenas, Galen and Proinotus. 
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The authorities of the Philadelphia College of Physicians 
have odicially recognised the subject of the history of 
medicine for which a special section has been formed in 
1905. 

In Europe, the study of the history of epidemic diseases 
has been pursued with an earnestness, and the medical 
men in England contributed their ([uota. Me now possess 
some good histories of epidemic and pestilential diseases r 

James Moore : Histoiy and Practice of \accination, 
1817; History of the Small Pjox, London, 1802. 

A History of Epidemics in Britain from A. D. 601 to 
the extinction of Plague. By Dr. C. Creighton, M.A., 
M.D., 1891. 

Hirsch : Handbook of Historical and Geogra])hical 
Pathology, 1860, Englisli translation by Creighton, New 
Svd. Soc. 1888. Cieschictc der Ophthalmologic, llandbuch 
der gesaruten Augenheilkunde von Graefe und Sacmisch, 
Hd. vii, s. 29o. 

Hersehberg: Aegypton, (levschictlicho studien eines 
A u gen ar/1 es, fjf*i p/ i g, 1890. 

F. Buret : Syphilis in Ancient and Pre-historic times, 
translated by Dr. Ohinann—Dumesnil, 1891. F. .V. 
Davis, London. 

Fayrer; The Natural History and Ei>idemiology of 
Cholera, 1888. 

Maepherson : Annals of Choloi'a from the Earliest 
Period to year 1817, 1870. 

Macnaniara : History of Asiatic Cholera, 1876, 

Bryden ; Cholera in the Bengal Presidency from 1817 
to 1872. 

Belleiid : History of Cholera in India. 

F^pidemies iif the Middle Ages, Translated by Bablving- 
toii for Syd. Soc., 8vo, London, 1811. 
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Sfe|)heii.son, Sydney : Epidemic Ophthalmia, 1895. 
Oasquets : History of the Great Pestilence. 

Hauser; Le cholera en Europe depuis son origine 
justjua nos Jours. Paris, 1897. 

Thompson (John);, Historical Sketch of Small Pox 

1822. 

George; History of Small Pox, 1883. 

Thompson: Annals of Influenza, from 1510-1890 in 
Great Britain^ Sycl. Soc. 

Hodges : A Historical Accoiiut of the Plague iu Loudou 
in IGO.j, Lpndon, 1721. 

Aineiica has contributed the Index Aledicus, and a 
work entitled Physicians and Surgeons of America has 
been published at Concord, U. S. A. It contains 
biographical accounts, with portraits, of more than 1,200 
representative Physicians and Surgeons of U. S. A., 
Alexico and Canada, in 1890. The other American 
publications are :— 

Smart: The medical and Surgical History of the war 
of the Holiellion, 1888. 

Jonathan Wright : Aledical History of Laryngology 
and Rhinology. 

John Maekenzei (Haltimore) : Historical and Literary 
llosearcbes on Laryngology. 

To i^upply a bibliography «il‘ current Spanish meilical 
literature, of which, comparatively little has hitherto been 
known to the learned men of the world, the Index Medicus 
Hispaniis began to appear in 1904, under the auspices 
of the Colegcs d(‘ Alcdicos of Gcrona 

In England, on the other hand, the ‘^tiidy of the his¬ 
tory of medicino has never b(‘en a favourite subject with 
scholars. *Mt is not ci editable tu a couniry which had 
laid the ht aling art under such deep obligations, and which 
annually shidIs forth ihc llowor of her \outh to its study 







or its practice, that lier only history of medicine wliich 
learned Europe deigns to notice is that written by Dr, 
John Freiud early in the last century. Not till our 
universities’adopt the custom of their continental sisters, 
and add a chair of the history of medicine to their teaching 
strength, will they enjoy the adequate conditions under 
which they may do posthumous justice to their great 
practitioners and consultants, instead of leaving the task 
to the alien and sometimes uncongenial hands of a 
Ilaeser, a Daremberg, or a Puccinotti.' Dr. Payne 
remarks: ‘* *We must confess, with some shame, that 
our own country has been, and is behind most 
other civilised nations in the bulk and value of its 
contributions to the history of medicine. Germany, France 
and Italy have produced, on the subject, brilliant and 
profound works, which remain our standard authorities. 
The smaller countries such as Holland and Switzerland 
have not been behind hand ; while our cousins across the 
Atlantic are now displaying chai*acteristic energy aiul 
zeal in the study of medical antiquities. They have indeed 
already produced, in the Snrf/eo7f GeneruPs Calulotjne of 
Dr, Billings,^ by far the most complete bibliography of 
medicine, and probably the l>est bibliography of any large 
branch of science, ever compiled in any age or country. 

When we consider the inteve<t shown, and the positi'.t* 
results achieved in met.lical history, by the medical 
profession in all these countries, we must aclmit that our 
own countrymen have displayed, iti comparison, lamentable 
apathy and but little industry.’-^' 


* Lniiret, Vol H, !•. S.’>. 

* Iiuiox Catulom’.f of the Lil-utry tif tli»’ rw lal'H (ntire. 

UuiiccHi»ton Army. isii7. 

' Fiu-Ffttrn-k Lf^Ltuni, y. 4 
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In the Editor^s Preface to the first edition of V^ol. I .of 
Paulus /Egineta, Adams remarks : “ Notwithstanding the 
additions which have been made of late years to the history 
of medical literature, it must still be admitted that there 
is not, in the English language, any Yvork which contains 
a full and accurate account of the theoretical and praetickl 
knowledge possessed b}^ the Greeks, Romans, and Arabians, 
on matters connected with medicine and surgery. Nor, as 
far as I can learn, is the case very different with the con¬ 
tinental languages. For, although the German and French 
have lately acquired several histories of medicine distin¬ 
guished for their ability and research, the object of these 
works would aj)])ear to be confined to a general exposition 
of the leading discoveries and revolutions in doctrine which 
marked each particular age or epoch in the profession ; and 
I will venture to affirm that no person will be able to 
acquire from a perusal of them anything like a competent 
ac(piaintanee with the minute details of ancient practice.” 

There is no doubt that the Fmglish people did not 
appreciate the importance of historical research in the 
department of medicine. Hut the liistory of medicine as 
a subject had not been wholly neglected in England. 
Bartlot and Cains worn learned in it. Sir Hans Sloane 
(1719-l7.‘f5), made collections of materials for medical 
history which begin with twelfth-century MSS. of 
•Hippocrates and (ialen and extend to the letters of the 
physicians ol his own time.’’^ His famous MSS., .‘fOOO 
in number, in the British Museum contain letters 
end note> by th(! eiuiuont physicians of the eountrv 
preceding his <leaU), and they thus form th^ principal 
source of the medical history of England during the long 
period rovere 1 by the six ro:gns—Charles II to James II. 


* M'.orc . .Moiliciiit* tu vitv BriutK jKit*-, I90.j-n, (». 2 
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In medical biography, there are no doubt some good 
works in the English tongue. In Id+O, Dr. Harney wrote 
in Eatin a biogi’aphieal history of the medical men of his 
time from lG->8, entitled Bustorum Aliquot Reliquiae, 
which was probably the origin of Dr. Munk s Roll of the 
College of Physicians, in three Volumes, 1518-1825, London, 
1379 .—Duns : Memoir of Sir James Simpson, Edinburg, 
1873 j—for the lives and works of British Physicians and 
Surgeons, the articles in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, Smith, Elder & Co : edited by Sidney Ijee;—the 
faithful biographies of departed medical worthies in the 
Aselepiad, and the obituary notices in tlie various medical 
.iournals ; —Mastei-s of Medicine senes by T. P. Unwin, 
London ; Sydenham by Payne, Hunter by Paget, Harvey by 
Power, Simpson by Gordon, and Stokes by his son, are 
models of accurate and informing biography. There are 
also other standard medical biographies : 

Sir James Y. Simpson : By Eyre Ballantyne Simpson, 
Famous Scots series. 

Life of William Cullen: By John Thomson, Edin., 1859. 

Biographical preface by 'Phomas Bediloes in 
“ Elements of Medicine * by John Brown. 

Ambrose Pave and his Times, 1570-1591) : By Stephen 
Paget, 1897. 

Kuhn : Medicorurn Gnecorum Opera qu:v exstant. 
Lipsiw, 1821—JO. This work includes the works of 
llipi'oerates, Areticus, Diseorides and tialen. 

Joannes Rhodius (Dane) : Life of Celsus subjoined to 
the 2nd Ed. of his work De Acia Di.ssertatio, ad .•ornelli 
Celsi meutem, qua simul uni Ven'ka Pibula' ralio expliiataur. 
llafnilVj 167:^5 4to. 

Biograpbo univcrvialle. 

Aikin : The Life Cm’ns. 
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-^Barton : The Life and Writings of Boerhaave,. 
:2 vols. Lond., 1743. 

Johnson : Life of Boerhaave, Lond., 1834. 

W. Cullen Brown : Memoirs of John Brown, in his 
edition of Brownes works, 3 vols., 8vo, 1804. 

Mathew Duncan : Life of AVilliam Hunter, in Kdin., 
Med. Jour., June, 1870. 

Drury Otley : Life of John Hunter, prefixed to 
Palmer’s edition of the Works of John Hunter, 4 vols. 
1835. 

Baron : Life of Jenner, 18*27. 

Gut In ’ie : The Medical History of J. Evelvn and 
his Time (lfi20.i 706), 1905. 

Dr. William Smellie and His Contemporaries : A 
contribution to the Hi.'^iory of Midwifery in the 18th Cen¬ 
tury : By John Glaister, M. D., Glasgow. James Maclehose 
& Sons, 1894. 

Life of Richard Owen : Written by Ins grantlson and 
jmhlished by John .Murray. 

Life of Sir Henry Halford : By William Munk, M.D., 
Longmans Co., 1895. 

Life and Works of John Arbuthnot : By Geo. A. 
Aitken, Clarendon Press, 1892. 

Epps: Life of John Walker, M.D., London, 1831. 
Aveling; Biographical Sketches of British Obstetri- 
cians. 

Mae Michael and Monk : Live.s of British ’^hysicians. 
1857. 

Rollcston : Life of James Lind. Joiirn Royal Nav. 
Mt^d. Service, Vol. I, 1015. 

In the Oxford Editions.--.Kdit^d bv Dr. (Jreenbill : 
Life of .Sir James Stunhouse, Bart,, M.D. 

Anecdota SydenliainiauM. 
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Life of Thomas Harrison Bnrder, M.D. 



Life of George Cheyne, M.D. 

Life of Charles Brandon Trve. 

Walsli : :Makors of Modern Medicine, 1009, 

Old Time Makers of Medicine, 1911. 

Fayrer : Sir Kanald Martin. London, 1907. 

The Academic Gregories : By A. G. Stewart, Famous 
Scots Series, 1901. Pub. by Oliphant Anderson and Ferrier, 
Ed in. and London. 

For Greek and Homan Physicians, the reader is referred 
to the articles in Smith’s (larger) Classical Dictionary 
on ‘‘Hippocrates,” “Galen,” “Celsu«s” and the rest, by 
Dr. Greenhill;—Sprengel: Sundry Distempers unknown 
to the Ancients, etc. ;—Adams : Ti*ansIation with 
iutrodiiotion and commentary on the works of H ippo- 
crates, PauhKs Aegineta, and the Extant Works of 
Aetius, Syd. Soe. Ed.—The First Four Books of Celsus, 
Containing the Text, Ordo X’erborum, and Translation : 

Steggall, 1857 (Churchill).—‘ Harv’^ey and Galen’ 
by Payne, Harveian Gration 1890 Quincey : Meilieinu 
Statiea; being the Aphorisms of Sanctorius, 1728. 

Regimen Sanitatis Snlernitanum : 'rrons. by Sir A. 
Croke, Oxford, 1830. 

Aristotle: On Youth and Old Age, Life and Doath, 
and Respiration : By W. Ogle, M.A., M.D., Oxon, 

PR.C.P., London. Ijpngman, Greene & Co., 1897. 

Celsus: De MedieinA,—^^iIligan’8 translation, 1831. 

As regards complete history which give a coniprehen- 
.sive review nf the evolution of the arf and scieni^p of 
medicine fi‘om its earliest beginning, we have — 

Freind : History of Physick from the Time of (lalcn 
to the Beginning of the lOili century, London, 1 7 35-9, He 
begin.s with Orihusiiit- and Aetius and ends: with “Linacre, 
the founder of the Royal (’ollege of Physicians of Loixlon, 
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Russell : The History and Pleroes of the Art of Afedi- 
cine, London, 1801. 

AVootton: Chronicles of Phartnacy, 2 vols. London, 


1910. 


A Historical Sketch of Surgery: Ancient, MediaBval 
and Alodern. By B. A. Watson, A.M., AI.D., Surgeon to 
Jeresy City and Christ Hospitals, reprinted from the New 
York ATedical Journal, from August, 1890. 

History of Medicine atul the Medical Profession, by J. 
H. Bass: Translated by H. E. Handerson, AT.A., AT.D. 
New York. 1889. 

Alueh information may be gathered from the historical 
retrospects ])refixed to many chapters in AitkeiPs Science 
and Practice of Medicine, in Reynold’s System, and in 
Pepper’s system of medicine. In the recent edition of 
Albutt's System, History of Medicine by Albutt, and 
Aledicine in Modern Euro[>e by Payne;—-in Osiers’ 
System, the Evolution of Internal Medicine by Osier;— 
in Encyclopredia Aledica, Vol. 7, History of Medicine by 
Willoughby;—in Fneyclopicdia of Practical Medicine, 
History of Aledieine by Alison;—in Encyclopjcdia 
Britanniea, Historical Notice of Surgery by Cdiarles 
Creighton ;—in (diambers’ Encyclopedia, History of 
Medicine by Pettigrew ; all the.^e articles have brought u|i 
the subject to the level of our existing knowledge. 

The llistoiy of Medicine, Surgeiy and Anatomy from 
the creation of the world tlie c<unmencenient of the 
19th century. By William Hamilton, M.H., in 2 vols. 
London, C(tlbnrn, IS-il, Post Sv<‘. 

Clifton ; tin; sta^e of Phvsik. Ancient and Modern, 
Lon.L, 17.T2. 


iJntlines of the Ainnent Histv»ry of Medicine, being a 
\iew oi the pi'ogress of the )i iihng art among l*jgv|>finns, 
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Greeks, Konians and Arabians. ]3y D. Moir, Sui- 
"eon. Rdinburgli, Blackwood, 18dl, 12 ino. 

Wise; Review oF the History of ^Medicine. London 
1887. History of Medicine among tbe Asiatics, 2 Vols., 
1868. 

Collection De Chirurgiens Grecs ; Biblioth^ue Natio- 
nalc, Paris. 

Milne: Surgical Instriinients in Greek and Romai) 
Times. 1607. 

Elliot: Outlines of Greek and Roman Medicine. 1914. 

John .Andernc and his Time: By .Inderson, Lancet, 
Vol. II, 1897. 

T'hompson: The Mystery and Romance of Alchemy 
and Pharmacy. London, 1897. 

Netter : History of Ancient Pharmacy. 

Garrison : History of Medicine. 1918. 

Beckman : History of Discoverie.« and Inventions, Art, 
Inlirmaries and Dispensaries. 

Bostoek : Sketch of tlie History of Medicine. 1885. 

Allbutt : The Historical Relations of Medicine and 
Surgery to the end of tlie 16th Century. 190.5. 

Alinor: Aledicine in the Middle .Vges, Extracts from 
Dupony’s Le Moyeu Age Medicale. 1889. 

Roswell Park: .-\n Epitome of the History of Medi¬ 
cine, 1897. 

Wilder: History of Medicine. 

Remondino : History of Circumcision. 1891. 

Surgery, Past and Present. By T. Spencer Wells. 18/7. 

History and Cure of Disease. By W . Heberden. ISfHk 

The Healing Art, in its Historic and Prophetic a.-^pocts. 
By 11. Winiin, llarveian Oration, 188.5. 

Medical men and Manners of the Nineteenth Cen- 
turv.— Balliere, Tindal, and Co.x, 1877. 
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Mouro ; The Scientific Basis of Medicines. Glasgow 
Med. Journal, 1885. 

Headland : Advance in the Science of ^ledicine in 
Modern Times. Lancet, Loud., 1858, Vol. I, pp. 27-79. 

Briinton : Introduction to Modern Therapeutics, Lond., 
1892. 

Chambers : True Art of* Healing. London, IBfih. 

Willis : Pharmaceiitiee Bationalis. Geneva, 1876-77. 

Bellamy: History of Surgical Amesthesia, 1896. 

Withington : :\redieal History from the Earliest 
rimes, London, 1891*. The Scicntilic Press Limited. 

Grifhths : Early Welsh Medicine, 1888. 

Jones and Withington ; Malaria and Greek History, 
1909. 


Cleveland ; On Induction and its Association with the 
Historyand Progress of Medicine, llarveian Lecture, 1896. 

Brunton : Pharmacology and Therapeutics, or Medicine 
Past and Present, London, 1880. 

Practice of Medicine among the Burmese with an 
Historical Sketch of the Progress of Medicine from the 
Earliest Times. Hy Keeth Norman Maedoland, M.D., 
Late Civil Surgeon of Prome, 1879. 

Packard: History of Medicine in the United States, 
1901. 

Meryon : History of Medicine from the Earliest 

Age^. 

Duuglibpn : History of Medicines from the Earliest 
Ages. 

Begbie : Address the Ancient and Modern Practice 
of Medicine, delivered before H. M. A. in August 1875. 

Gairduer : On the Physican as " Naturali-l.' Presidential 
Address delivered before B. M. A., 1888. 

Ma(!Leod ; On the Piegress of Surgery durinir the last 
half i.eiiUiry, B. M, J. 1888. 
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Miller: Historical Notice of Snrgely in his.Pfinciples 
of Surgery. 184.4. 

McKayHistory of Ancient Gynaecology, 1901. 
Foster*: Lectures on History of Physiology during the 
• Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 1901. 

Guerini: A History of Dentistry from the most 
.Ancient Times until the end ot the 18th Centuiy. 

Windsor : Historical Researches on Use of Forceps to 
Fix Eye. M. II. Vol. 11, pp. 219, 517. 186-3. 

The History of Medicine, Philosophical and (.'ritical, 
from its Origin to the Twentieth Centur\. By David .Allyu 
Gorton, M.D. Two Volumes (G. P. Putnam’s Sous) 1910. 

Medical Works of the Fourteenth Century by Rev. 
George, Henslow, London, 1899. 

The Healing Art: Published by Ward and Downey of 

London. 

Bedroe : The Origin and Growth of the Healing Art. 
Puschmann : A History of Medical Education from 
the most remote to the most recent times, 1891. 

Macalister: History of .Anatomy in Cambridge, R. M. 
J., Vol. 1, P. 449, 1891. 

Payne; An Unpublished English Anatomical Treatise 
of the 14th century and its relation to Vicarv’s Anatomy. 
Lancet, Vol. 1, p. 200, 1.896. 

Newman : .Arelneologica Aledica. 

Huudert Jahre .Allgemeiner Pathologic (.V Century of 
General Pathology), by R. Virehow, Berlin, 189.5. 

Ryan : History of Medioal Jurisprudence in the Intro¬ 
duction to his .Manual of Medical JuiUprudeme, 1836. 

Cook; The History of Medieal Ethics, N. \. M. J., 
101 '>• 

The English literatmv, though poor m histones ot 
medicine, U not, however, without learned monographs on 
special departments of the medical science, histories which 
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deal with the origin, growth and vicissitudes of medical 
schools and corporations. Payne says “ We have also 
interesting collections for the history of medical in¬ 
stitutions such as Memonah of the Craft .of Surget)/ 
in England by the late Mr. J. F. South, edited 
by Mr. D’Arcy Power ; the Annals of the Company of 
Barber Surgeons ; and good histories of the Colleges and 
Faculties of Physicians and Surgeons of Edinburg, Glasgow 
and Dublin. Mr. RashdalPs important and learned work 
7'he Universities of Fnrope in the Middle Ages deals with 


some im|)ortant periods in medical education. The Early 
English Text Society has published some interesting 
mediajval works on medicine. Finally we have in Dr. E. H. 
Withington’s Medical History from the Earliest Times 
(London, 1894) an excellent compendium, which is less 
widely known than it deserves to be.” 

Cockayne: Leeelidoms, Wort Cunning and Stareraft 
Ilf Early England, 3 vols., 1864-6. 

Beatson: The Knights Hospitallers in Scotland and 
their Priory at Torphichen, 19();b 


Bedford and Holbeche: A History of the Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, 1902. 

Tenison : Chivalry and the Wounded. It contains an 
historical account of tlie Hospitallers of St. John of Jeru- 
saleni (1014-1914), 1915. 

Notesfein : A History of English Witchcraft from 
1558-1718. 

Paget: A short Account of the Royal Society of 
Medicine. 

Oppert: Hospitals, Infirmaries and Dispensaries. 1888. 

Hospitals and Asylums of the World : B) H. C. 
Burdett, 4 vols. and Portfolio, 1888, J. and A. (luirchill. 


^ Fuync ; EnKliuh Metlioiu<* in the Aaglo-5<uxou Timos, p. 5. 
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Rausch : Medical Education, Medical CollegeSj and the 
Re<nilation of Practice of medicine in U. S. A. and Canada, 


1891. 

Crawford : History of a-dian Medical Sprviee 1600- 
1918, 1914. 

Jones; Tlie Medical History of the Confederate Army, 
1861-65. 

Medical History of Arabia by Dr. Amoureax, of Mont¬ 
pellier, 1831. 

The Annals of the Barber-surgeons of London, com¬ 
piled from their records and other sources. By Sidney 
Young, one of the Court of Assistants of the Worshipful 
Company of Barbers of London, with illustrations by 
Austin T. Voung, London: Blades, East,and Blades, 1890. 

The Medical Institutions of Glasgow : By J. Christie, 
1888. 

History of Durham College of Medicine, 1890. 

English Sanitary Institutions: By Sir J. Simon, 1897. 

Robert (’hristison : An address on the Rise and 
Progress of the Edinburgh School of Medical Le.arning. 
Delivered at B.M.A., August 8, 1875. 

John Mason Good : A History of Medicine, so far 
as it relate.s to the profession of Apothecaries, from the 
earliest accounts to the present period, lit mo. Lond. 
1795. 

Weddel: Arcana Fairfa.xiana Manuscripta : a MS. vo¬ 
lume of Apothecaries’ Lore, nearly three centuries old, 
1890. 

Regnier; Hypnotisma Et Croyances Anciehnes, Pro¬ 
gress Medical. Paris. 

The list of the books, though it is imiwrlect in many 
ways, may servo as a catalogue of the -hicl works on the 
history of medicine in the European laiig'i.iges. 
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There is ample field of - research in the collection of 
bibliography of the science of medicine as it was practised 
in ancient times, in the different countries of the world ; 

India, Ciiina, Greece, Rome and Arabia. The 
scholars may thus write the history of medicine—its rise, 
growth, and downfall—from materials scattered in books 
and periodicals. I have attempted below a short biblio¬ 
graphy of Egyptian medicine :— 


Prosper Alpinus : De. Medicina yEgyptorum. Editio 
Nova. Lugd. But. 1719. 

Hermanns Corningius : De. Hermetica Medicina, Libri 
Duo. Helmest. 

O. Borrichius : Mermetis yEgyptorum et Chemicorum 
Sapientia ab Herman! Conringii Animadversionibiis vindi- 
cata, Hafniae, 1674. 

Richard Strong Sargent : Observations on the State of 
Medical Science in Egypt ancient and modern. Dublin, 
J. M. S., Vol. XX, p. 81. Dublin, 1842, 

J. (darkson : On the State of Medicine in Ancient Egypt. 
Medical Times, Vols. X and XT. London, 1844 and 1845. 

M. Donovan : Were the priests of Ancient Egypt the 
firet Physicians? The Medical Press and Circular, Vol. II, 
p. 20, 1870. 


J. G. Milkinson : The Manners and Customs of- the 
Ancient Egyptians ; new etl., revised by Dr. Samuel Brich, 
8 vols., London, 1878. 

Dr. Richard Millar : Disquisitions in the History of 
Medicine, Part I, Edinburgh, 1811. It contains 100 pages 
on Egyptian Medicine and Priest Physicians. 

Finlayson : Ancient Egyptian Alediciiie, B. AI. J., Vol. 
1. 1893. Pp. 748, 1011, 1061. 

Anatomical and Aledical Knowledg.* of Ancient Figvpt 
(abstract). Royal Institution of Great Mritain, March 5th 
1886, 
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T. J. Pettigrew : History of Egyptian Mummies', Lou¬ 
don, 1834. Pp. 44-4.9. ^ 

Hieroglyphics and Alphabet in Chambers’ Cyelopi^'dia, 
1890. 

E. A. W. Budge: The Dwellers on the Nile. London, 


1891. 

Dr. Thomas Young: Vol, 111 of Miscellaneous ^\orks. 
Edited by John Leilch, 1855. 

R. Caton : 1-em-Hotep and Ancient Egyptian Medicine. 
Harveian Oration, 1904. 

Comrie: Medicine among the Assyrians and Egyp¬ 
tians in 1500 B. C. 

Stern : Papyros Ebers, it Vols. Leipzig, 1875. 

Joachim ; Papyros Ebers. Berlin, 1890. 

Granville: Egyptian Mummies with observations on 
the Arts of Embalming, 1825. 

“Within the past twenty years there has been a 
remarkable revival of interest in the history of medicine. 
Chairs or lectureships have been established in Continental, 
English and American Universities; Societies and Clubs 
devoted to the study of the subject have been started ; 
instead of one there are now three or four Journals and 
the literature has been enriclnxl with innumerable 
monographs and articles. A comparison of the volume of 
the Index Medicns for ten or twelve years ago with a lecent 
one, shows how actively medicine is )>articipating in the 
study of origins, and how much as a profession we are 
being inliuenced by modern historical methods.” (Osier.) 

In l^ngland the FitzPatriek Lectureship has been 
founded by a lady, Mrs. FitzPatriek, in memory of her 
husband, Dr. FitzPatriek, for the advancement of 
medical instory iti 1901. e have the tollowing contri¬ 
butions: Dr. Payne: Fnglish Medicine in the Anglo- 
Saxon Times. FitzPatriek Lectures, IV'O:}. Payne’s 
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contributions are numerous : Introduction to the reprint 
of the Cambridge edition of LinaeiVs Latin Version 
of the De Temperamentes of Galen ; Contributions to the 
History of Epidemics; Biography of Linaere in tlie 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

Norman Moore: 1. John Mirfeld (181)3) and Medical 
Study in London during the Middle Ages. 

2. Dr. Edward Browne (1644-1708) and the Education 
of Physicians in London in the 17lh Century. 

8, 4. History of the Study of Clinical Medicine in 
the British Islands. 

The EitzPatrick Lectures for 1905. . 

The Institute for the study of history of medicine 
at the University of Leipzig, as a memorial to Prof. 
Puschmann is a step in the right direction. 

“The Charaka club was established in 1898 by 
members of the medical profession in New York interested 
in the literary, artistic and historical aspects of medicine. 
It is called after Charaka, author of the oldest extant 
work on Indian medicine.” ‘ 

But while so much is being done in Europe and 

America, we are rpiite apathetic in India. The neglect of 
the study of the history of medicine in this country is 

truly remarkable. One would naturally sui>pose that 
every student of medicine would receive some instruction 
regarding the process by which the science of the healing 
art has been gi-adwally developed and built up. Such 

however is not the case. “ By the history of meeJicine we 

do not mean medical anticjiurianism or the dust\ delighti? 
of the biblioimwiiac, but the history of medical concepts. 
The study of the genesis and evolution of ideas is always 
interesting, and often most instructive; dead seeds of 

’ ji. M. .1 , ]1H)5 “Th^ Ci. u .kn fir i, nnd Prof, OhIim-/' p. 7^}^ 
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thought may be found in those intellectual torabs lining 
the walls of libraries, which may haply under favourable 
infiuences be quickened into new fruitfulness, ^ The 
history of medical ideas should be thoroughly mastered 
for the right comprehension of the present state and 
^ tendency of medical thought. There is not a single 
chair of the history of medicine in the Indian Uni¬ 
versities, nay, I am sorry to say, even in the liiiglish 
Universities. Far from learning the history of Indian 
Medicine, the graduates of the Calcutta Medical College 
scarcely know any histt)ry of tlie system that they 
practise. The Bibliotheca Gracca of Fabrieus is full of 
information about the literary history of the Gicek 
physicians, but from the Bibliotheca ludica, vve cannot 
derive even a scanty knowledge about the Hindu 
medical science and medical authors. 

The Englisli translation of Susruta Sauihita was under¬ 
taken by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1883. In that 
year, Fasc. 1 and II were published in the Bibliotheca 
Indica ; but owing to the untimely death of the translator, 
Udoyehand Uutt, the publication had to be postponed. 
Its continuation by Agliorechunder Clnittopildhaya, resulted 
in the issue of Fasc. Ill, in 1891 ; and then it was again 
stopped. In 1897, Iliernle, one of the past presidents 
of the Society, comnleneeil tiie translation with short 
commentaries, (h' novo^ but only Fasc. I was published. 
Since his time, nothing has been done as yet to complete 
the translation. India is the best field for study of the 
oompai*ative medicine. Here we daily find practitionei’s 
of the healing art, well-versed in the lore of their respective 
systems of treatment European praciilionei*s, lloma*o- 
palhe, Hakim**, and Kavirujes or \■aidy^^. But this 

' li.M J., lcSU4, Vol. II, 1*. 
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opportunity is not taken advantage of by scholars. Literiiry 
contributions on Indian medicine are few and far 
between. 

The Asiatic Society began the English translation in 
1883; but during the last thirty years, through various 
causes, not even a section of the book has, as yet been tran¬ 
slated. And I think that steps should be taken to finish it, 
without delay. The medical science of the Hindus has a 
claim upon the Society. Our worthy President in his 
Annual Address in It 08, remarks; It must be con¬ 
ceded with some regret that the Society, in the jiast, has not 
done quite as much towards tlie investigation of the history 
and progress of Indian medicine as it has done in other 
directions. By an accident, which is somewhat unfortunate 
and inexplicable, the energies of our members, who have 
devoted themselves to philology and antiquities, have been 
steadily kept away from the history of Indian medicine. 
It is true tliat more than seventy years ago the Society 
published an accurate edition of the great Sanskrit work 
on Indian Medicine known as the Susruta. It is also 
true that in onr own generation attempts were made twice 
to publish a reliable English version of the same work, 
but, although the undertaking was begun on each occasion 
by a distinguished scholar, the attempt was unsuccessful 
and no progress worthy of any mention was inade.’^* 

The book was translated into Ambic liefore the end of 
the 8th century A.D. It is called “ KUab-Shawshoon-al- 
Hindi and also mentioned as ‘‘ Kitab-i-Swsrud or book 
Sushruta by Ibn Abillsaibial. It has been translated into 
Latin by Hessler (1811-17) ami into German, by Vellurs. 
It has been translated into the modern languages of India ; 

' The Hon. Juefici* Sir A^iitoah Mookl.oi.iVlh.lva, Kt. : Aiimiat 
Asiatic Society of BcT,j?Qh lOOS 





but strange to say, it has not as yet been translated into 
English.^ 


That an English translation is urgently wanted, can¬ 
not be doubted. In the Eirs^t Indian Medical Congress, 
1891, Brig.-Surg.-Lieut.-Coh T. H. Hendley, in his paper 
on the Indian Systems o£ Medicine remarks : ** The 

subject' is extremely interesting and our Indian members 
may add much to our knowledge of it by translating the 
best works. 

The history of the publication of Susruta Sarhhita in 
original Sanskrit, it may not be out of place here to remark, 
shows a parallelism of circumstance. It was ordered to be 
printed by the Government of India; but the first volume 
and three-fourths of the second of the Susruta having been 
printed, it was left unfinished, and was afterwards 
described as an accumulation of waste paperby the 
Government which had originally ordered, and had 
expended vast sums upon, their publication (Dec. 1835). 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal came to the rescue ; and 
‘^with the spirit and zeal wdiich has ever distinguished it, 
undertook, at their own risk, to complete the abandoned 
work, and so won the applause of the learned societies as 
the first publisher of the original Susruta Saiiihita.’' This 
edition had been exhausted long before and cannot be 
procured now, 

There are a large number of unpublished manuscripts 
of medical works which deserve publication, not only on 
account of their historical and jdnlological importance, but 


^ The work hag recently been translated and published by iCunja 
Lai Viahagratna, a Kabiruja of Calcutta ; but notwitiistanding the 
laudable efforts of the translator, the translation has rather beon 
free and even the Botanical names of the medicinal plants have not 
been added ; factors 'tvhich no doubt dftract the value of a tranalation# 
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also ou account of tlieir medical value. Funds should be 
provided from public sources and our university shoukl 
publish some of the important works. As an instance, I 
may mention the Rhela Saihhila, of which (here is only a 
single manuscript in the Tanjore Library. The book is a 
storehoiise of information on the ancient system of medi¬ 
cine as delivered by the sage Atreya in his lectures to his 


pupils Agnivesa, Bhela and others. The treatise is thus 
older than the celebrated Caraka Saihhita in its present 
recension. Ihe history of medicine is a record of observa¬ 
tions, thoughts and achievements of a few great minds, 
and their records show the development and growth of 
ideas, beliefs, and doctrines. Steps should be taken to print 
the numerous manuscripts on medical subjects written in 
Sanskrit which exist in the libraries of India. The Sans¬ 
krit medical literature if publishc<l would till a farge 
library. 


V\ e often find ([notations from Sanskrit medical texts, 
and of these quotations, it may be said with truth what 
Ogle, in tlie prefaqe to his escellent translation of 
Aristotle’s work “ On the parts of Animals,” says of 
the first of the biologists, that “the works are more often 
quoted than ivad, and it may be added, much more often 
misquoted than correctly quoted.” 

The value of a knowledge of modern languages to a 
])h}sieian liad come to be understooil, but manv think 
that a knowledge of Latin, Creek and Sanskrit is not 
of any direct- use to a doctor. I am an advocate for 
an increase in classical education, for the ancient 
literature posse.sses a certain educational value. Its 
cultivation is no bar to high scientille and technical 
studies. 1 here have been many great savants in medicine 
who were also famou.s writers. The study of the dead 
languages is of the greatest utility in (ducatiug the mind, 





and a sound elementary knowledge of them conduces to the 
proper understanding of the development of medical truths. 


The ancient books in India are written in Sanskrit 
language. As the classical language gradually became a 
dead language, scientific writings and religious compositions 
became in course of time misunderstood. In the address 
to the graduates at the Madras University, 1S98, we find 
the following remarks : Those of you who have studied 
the learned shastras of your forefathers must have found 
ample room for opinion, that not only is modern sanitation 
compatible with caste, but that caste itself, although 
allied itself with religious observances, is a magnificent 

and elaborate system of sanitation. But in the 

absence of the knowledge of Sanskrit in which these rules 
were convoyed, traditiuii, which has been the method of 
transmission from generation to generation, has led to no 
little distortion of the original dicta.” Sir William Jones 
says : Infinite advantage may be derived by Europeans 
from the various medical books in Sanskrit, which contain 
the names and descriptions of Indian plants and minerals, 
with their uses, discovered by experience in curing dis¬ 
orders : there is avast collection of tliein from the Cheraca, 
which is considered as a work of Siva, to the livganimpana 
and the Xidaini which are comjiaratively modern.”' For 
the accurate rendering of Sanskrit w'orks on medicine into 
the modern languages an acquaintance with Sanskrit i.s 
indisi)ensable. 

Rai Bahadur Kanay Lall Dey- in lii.s presidential 
addre.9s on ^ Indian Pharmacology : A Review/ makes the 
following observations : 

It may not be unprofitable to glance for a moment 
at the ancient Sanskrit Materia Mediea oC a time long 

' Vol. 1, p. 3r»8. 

• 'J’ransactioiis oT Hi»‘ lir?i Tn<liuii Mrclii iU Coiij-ovHH, ISUU p. o2ii. 
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preceding Mie advent even of Mohammedanism in India, 
over seven centuries ago. I have quite lately found great 
pleasure and no small instruction in a research into the old 
Sanskrit works dealing with the classification of vegetables 
and the utilization of their parts in medicine as practised 
by the physicians of India of the Puranic era some thirteen 
centuries ago. The elaborate directions for the collection 
of drugs and their subsequent manipulation is, strange as 
it may seem to European minds at least, not by any means 
unworthy of the methods of to-day, and you will perhaps 
be as astonished to learn as I was to find that some of the 
mistakes of the most ancient of these Sanskrit writings 
suivi\e in some of the best books treating of the indigenous 
drugs of India at the present time. They show the great 
progress which tlie ancient Hindus had made in the healing 
ait. Minute instructions were given on every conceivable 
point, such as the gathering of herbs, preparation of medi¬ 
cines, etc. Annual plants were to he collected before the 
ripening of the seed, biennials in the spring, and perennials 
m the autumn; twigs were to be of the present year’s 
growth; the roots to be collected in the cold season; the 
leaves in the hot season ; and the barks and woods in the 
rains. There were no fewer than twenty-six forms of 
medicine, including powders, extracts and boluses, decoc¬ 
tions and infusions in water and milk, syrups, expressions, 
distillations, fermentations, and medicated oils, many of 
them crude enough in their exhibition but wondrously 
ettieaeious in the respective ailments for which they were 
designed. Not, however, until the quickening influence of 
British supremacy had been fully established in Iiulia was 
any notable attempt made, of which there is any record, to 
improve or to augment what was already known of the 
medicinal resources of this country. Sir William .Tones' 
'■ Botanical Obnervations on .Select Indian Plants,” was 
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one of the earliest coniribiitions in this direction : John 
Fleming’s “Catalogue of Medicinal Plants (1810); 
Ainslie’s “Maferia Mediea of Hindustan” (1813 and 
1826); lloxDurgh’s " Flora Indiea” in 1820,and the labours 
of Wallieh, Royle, and later, of Drs. F. J. Mouat and 
F. N. Macnamara and other ardent botanists did much 
towards resolving the chaos in which they found the vast 
mass of material at their disposal into some degree of 


scientific arrangement. 

The gradual progress of Indian pharmacology, the 
widening and deepening of its influence, and its possibilities 
in contributing to the health and consequent prosperity of 
this vast Empire have been in complete s\’mpathy with the 
gradual developnrent of commerce, medicine, and science 
in this country. Clear of the mythology and superstition 
from which, not unlike the medical science of Europe, it 
evolved, but which lingem still in Imlia, the science has in 
some measure at least demonstrated the marvellously liberal 
provision of curative and reineilial agents w’ithin the reach 
of the teeming millions of this Empire.” 

The votaries of medicine should while actively pursuing 
their profession be learned in it and in the broad fields of 
learning other than in their own lines. As members of a 
learned profession, each of us should have an acquaintance 
with the thoughts and sayings of previous thinkers. It has 
been remarked in the .Sn.sruta SaiiihitS that knowledge 
of many allied hr.inchos of science is highly useful to a 
student of medicine. Susrnta says'; “Any on6 who 


sura' a 

Susruut Sam!n*t4, I iv. 
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knows only a single science, cannot have true knowledge 
of that science, hence a physician should be well versed iu 
many other sciences besides the science of medicine/' 
When any subject which belongs lo other sciences is 
referred to in this treatise, the student should know its 
meaning from the expositions by men learned in those 
sciences, for it is impossible in treating any science to 
avoid references to otlier sciences/’ For a series of ages 
—from the time very probably of Hippocrates to tlie Dark 
or Middle Ages—the tradition always existed that the 
physician should be a man of scien e trained after the best 
manner and according to the discipline of the science of 
the age. There are instances of eminent physicians who 
delved into literature and embellished it while engaged in 
serious investigations of medical problems. Linacre (the 
founder of the College of Physicians), Cains, Locke, Sir 
Thomas Browne (the celebrated author the lieligio Medici)^ 
Rabelais, Galvani, Berzelius are well known names in the 
annals of medicine and cognate sciences. Bninfels, Fuchs, 
Gesner,Grew, and Liniueus immortalized Iheniselvesby their 
labour in the held to open up botanical glories. Thomas 
Young deciphered the Egyptian hieroglyphics, formulated 
the Undulatory Theory of Light and was master of Latin, 
Gieek, Chaldee, Arabic, Syriac, Hebrew, Persian and 
Samaritan. Black, Bell (the inventor of telephone). Gray, 
Owen, Aggasiz, Huxley, Helmholtz are familiar names to 
the students of science. The immortal Harvey, Syden¬ 
ham (the Father of English inodieine), Boerhaave, Haller, 
Mead, Morgagne, Andral, Lacnncc, and Kush will ever bxi 
remembered as eminent physicians and scholars. The 
names of Adams, the renowned translator of Hippocrate.s 
and Paulus Aegineta; Greeuhill, deeply versed in Greek 
and Arabic lore : Bou.ssemaker and Daremberg, the editors 
of Oriljasius and other Greek and Latin elassics ; rjiftre, 
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the lexicographer and tlie learned editor of Hippocrates 
\.ill be handed down to posterity as scholars whose names 
are emblazoned on the roll of fame. Simpson, Brodie, 
Brown, Trousseau, Malgaigne, Billroth, Sloane (the true 
begetter of the magnificent institution, the British 
Museum), and Holmes will be remembered as brilliant 
lights in their profession and famed for their intellectual 
cultivation. Some of these men were in the front ranks 
of literary giants. Many members of the medical 
profession have won great fame as poets. Goldsmith, 
Schiller, Keats, and Crabbe became immortal from the 
sweet art of the lyre. Thomas Lodge (the Elizabethan 
dramatist), Akenside, Haller (the great physiologist), Moir 
('Delta" of Blackwood), Oliver Wendell Holmes (‘the 
autocrat, professor and poet at the breakfast-table’), and 
Thomas Gordon Hake were equally famed in literature and 
art. Fracastorius (the hereof whose Latin poem " Do ^lorbo 
Gallico,” gave his name to Syphylis), Sir Samuel Garth 
(who sang the wrath of the phj^sicians against the apothe¬ 
caries), Smollet, Armstrong, Erasmus Darwin (author of 
the ‘Loves of the Plants’), Leyden, Aveliiig, Bridges, 
Weir-Mitchel (the author of The Mother and other 
poems), Conan Doyle (the creator of Sherlock Holmes 
^ the Newton of detectives,’ Dr. Watson, the hero of his 
detective stories, and Dr. Cullingworth " the Napoleon 
of quacks” in "The Stark Miinro Letters”), and 
others will ever be remembered for their attainments in 
})oetry and science. Da Costa, in his inaugural address at the 
opening of the Harvard Medical School in ISilS, remarks: 
" He (tiie scholar) was never more needed than now when 
every atom of discovery is heralded as of protligious impor¬ 
tance and as sure to inihience immediately the laws of tlie 
universe .... It is the scholar whoso knowledge teaches 
him to appreciate correctly the different fads and ‘ isins. ’ 
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wliich are constantcropping up and which he recognises 
as old errors with new faces.’'’ Indeed among medical mdn 
of equal calibre as regards their skill, the ])hysieian with 
the widest general culture proves to be the better mau. 

In the recent Calcutta University Commission Report 
(1917-19), it is no doubt gratifying to find recommenda¬ 
tions for the chairs of Pharmacology and of the History 
of Medicine for our University. As regards funds for the 
establishment for chair of Hi.storyof Medicine, the members 


of the Commission have expressed the hope that private 
generosity will furnish the necessary funds. History of 
Medicine has not been prescribed as a subject in the 
curriculum of studies for the candidates for medical 
degrees of the University. So there is, we are afraid, very 
little chance of the establishment of such a chair at an early 
date* e reproduce he»’e the recommendations from the 
Report of the Commission : 


21 . pToposed Chciii's oj^ Phaviuacdlogy (ivd of the Iliafovy 
of Medicine ,—We recommend further the establishment of 
a chair and laboratory of pliarmacology, and of a chair of 
the history of medicine. 

The chair of pharmacology should, we think, be pro¬ 
vided by the Government in connexion with the Calcutta 
Medical College. At the present moment there is a chair 
of materia medica which is held jointly with the chair of 
clinical medicine. It would he suitable in future to relieve 
the professor of cbni(*;il medicine of the su.bjoct of materia 
medica and to unite that subject with the chair of pharma¬ 
cology. We think the chuir of the hi.«tory of medicine 
should, if possible, be establislied by private benevolence 
and should be a univer.-ity chair attached to the Calcutta 
Medica! College; and the lectures, or at any rate certain 
courses, should he open to the general public. We have 
iu Chapter XXXiV, paragraphs explained the 
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procedure which we regard as suitable for the selection 
.of occupants of university chairs tenable at a particular 
college, and we think this method should be used in con¬ 
nexion with the chair of the history of medicine, 

2^. Use of the above-named chairs for investigations in 
connexion with the Ayurvedic and Jjnani systems, — The 
chairs of pharmacology and of the history of medicine are 
desirable on general ground; but they are also desirable 
because it is in connexion with their teaching that effect 
should be given to the demand, fully justilied, that the 
ancient systems of Indian medicine should receive attention 
by the University of Calcutta.^ 

23. The University cannot train students xn the Ayur¬ 
vedic and Unant systems, —It is clearly impossible that 
we should ask the University to undertake to ti-ain students 
on systems which ignore what has been done in science 
and medicine for centuries, although they have preserved 
valuable knowledge. As Sir Sankaran Nair, tlie Member 
for Education, pointed out in a speech of March 24th, 
DUS, at the Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi College at Delhi, 
the study of modern sciences is indispensable for medicine. 

21. His Excellency Lord Pentland struck the same 
note in a speech recently delivered at the opening of an 
Ayurvedic hospital in the Cochin State.- 

Mcdicino,” ho gnid, “ whether it he called Ayurvedic, tJuani or 
western, niii8t follow the saino methods and the same aims and submit to 
the same tests; . . . . any system of medicine mast be correlated with 
every advance in the allied sciences such ns chemistry and physiology.” 

Lord Pentland further pointed out the necessity for 
examining and standardising the drugs used in the indi¬ 
genous systems. 

^ See also Chapter XLII, on Oriental Studies, paras, C-8. 

* Reported in the Indian Medical Qmette for March, 1918. 
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25. There is an obvious aiiJ proniisiug desire at the 
present moment among the numerous adherents of these 
systems for closer touch with modern scientific methods. 
In time no doubt the\' will be able to make available for 


the practitioners of western medicine the traditional know¬ 
ledge svhieli is of real value; and will reject, as western 
medicine continually rejects, those theories which are mere 
survivals, and cannot stand the test of experience. The 
distinction between Imlian and western ‘systems' of 
medicine will then disappear. 

20. Chair of Vharmncolorjy and Materia Medica. —Al¬ 
though pharmacology figures as a subject of the university 
curriculum there is no professor of pharmacology in Calcutta, 
nor we believe, elsewhere in India. It is only right 
however to point out that pharmacological investigations 
of the fiist importance, on emetin and other substances, 
ha^e been carried out in the pathological de])artment by 
Sii Eeonaid Rogers. Rut the subject is one which should 
be provided with a separate ilepartment, similar to the 
departments in London, Cambridge, Edinburgh and other 
universities, and in such a department it would be fittino- 
that a systematic investigation should be undertaken of 
the drugs used in the Ayurvedic and Unani systems, as 
well as of the other drugs furnished by the immense variety 
of the natural products of India. As pointed out in 
paiagiaph 21, we think that the subject of materia medica 
should be detached from the chair of clinical medicine and 
should be dealt wdth by the professor of pharmaeologv. 

2f. Chair of the Ihdori/ of Mvdtcinc.—'Uhe chair of 
the history of medicine of whicli we propose the establish¬ 
ment should deal not only with the liistory of medicine 
in India, but with the history of medicine generallv, and 
we think it essential that it should be held by a rpiVlilied 
medical man. It is only in the light of modern medicine 
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that ancient systems of medicine can he judged in their 
true perspective and relationships. The subject is one of 
importafice not only for medicine but for the history of 
science and civilisation generally. In a number of Euro¬ 
pean universities, notably the University of Paris, there 
is a chair of the history of medicine; and there is a growing 
sense of the necessity, in these days of specialisation, of 
establishing teaching which shall give to the specialist a 
wider view of his subject. Sir AVilliam Osier, the Regius 
Professor of AJedicine in the University of Oxford, has 
drawn attention to this aspect of the matter in his interest- 
ing preface to the recently jiuMished Studies in the History 
and Method of Science, edited by Dr. Charles Singer,^ 
which deals largely with the history of medicine. M e hope 
that private generosity may furnish at an early date the 
funds for the establishment of such a chair as we suggest. 

The (]uestion may be asked : AVhat is the importance 
of the study of the history of medicine? Let us consider 
the advantages of such a study in detail. 

I. Ferdinand Hoefer in the Introduction to his valuable 
History of (Micmistry says : I have always thought that 

the best method of popularising scientific .studies, generally 
so little attractive, consists in presenting as in a panorama, 
the different phases a science lias passed through from its 
origin to its present condition.^'* History, says Gibbon, 

‘•'isindeed little more than the register of the crimes, follies 
and misfortunes of mankind.'^ In general history, the 
scholars try to unravel the factors which led to the downfall 
of ancient empires such as tliosc of the Greeks, Romans, 
Hindus, Arabs and Moguls, they take delight in tracing 
§uch downfalls to errors and iiiistakes of cruel tyrants ; but 
in the history of sciences, mistaken theories and erroneous 


» Published by the Clarcudoii Proas, 1917. 
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facts are Ihought unworthy of their scholarly instincts. 
But errors of king, and false theories of scientists are 
equally important for the progress of the world in right 
direction. “ No science nor, indeed, any single form of 
knowledge can be properly appreciated apart from the 
records of its evolution ; and it is as important to be 


acquainted with the errors and misleading theories which 
have prevailed in regard to it, as with the steps by which 
real progress has been made” (Wotton). Fuller remarks' : 
“ History maketh a young man to be old without 
either wrinkles or grey hair.s; privileging him with the 
experience of age without either the infirmities or incon¬ 
veniences thereof. Yea, it not only maketh things past 
present, but enableth one to make a rational conjecture of 
things to come. For this world affordeth no new' accidents, 
but in the same sense wherein we call it a new moon, which 
IS the old one in another shape ; and yet no other than that 


hath been formerly. Old actions return again, furnished 
over with some new and different circumstances.” Moore* 


says . The study of history is most worth pursuing when 
the consideration of the past can be made useful to ns in the 
present. The lesson, “.Ire lonya, vita orevie," is plain enough 
wherever we contemplate the atUunpts of men to learn and 
to teach medicine. Further than this, we may learn that 
only those subjects become really valuable to the student, 
in which he Ins sought out things for himself, so that his 
knowledge does not rest on t'lo dicta of a teacher. 

“ Last, w'e may conclude that medicine in itself, with its 
essential preliminary, anatomy, contains sufficient oppor¬ 
tunities of training in every f.>rm of observation and of 
logical deduction from what is observed, and that, for the 


* B. M. J. iyo2. 

’ Norman Moore : Fitz-Pafrick Leciiires ; 
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rest, a mind which has been opened by a sound literary 
education is that best adapted to follow the lifelong study 
of medicine which is the duty of every physician. These 
are the conclusions to which I have been led by a study 
of the history of the education of physicians in London 
> from the time of John Mirfeld to that of Edward Browne, 
from the Middle Ages to the time when the methods of 
study which we now follow began to be used.” The 
history of any science is always worthy of study and 
attentioiT. In medical science, the students often overlook 
and loose sight of the patient labours of the early workers, 
many of whom laid the foundation of discoveries that have 
since proved of inestimable value to the civilised world. 
Many of the empirical methods of modern times may be 
traced a long way back. Allchin, in his Harveian Oration, 
1903, remarks that it is easy from our present standpoint 
to overlook the help that the advances made by these workers 
(Gilbert, Glisson, Willis, Young, Sydenham, Ileberden, 
Hunter, Trout, Bright, Watson, Parker, Jenner, Harvey, 
Gull, Clark, and Reynolds) contributed to the general 
progress ; nor are those suggestions which proved to be 
eiToneous altogether to be disregarded, since in their 
refutation the right way often became manifest.” The 
meJiciner, even in ancient times, is advised to be 
skilled in the judgment and science of the wise and 
skilful physicians who have preceded him,” ^ ^‘Professor 
Hamilton said that even in medicine, history repeats itself. 
The pathology of our forefathers was called Huimoral patho¬ 
logy.* It was supposed to have received its death blow by 
‘ Cellular pathology.* Recent discoveries would seem to 
point to a revival of tiie humoral pathology of the past. 
The more we became acquainted with diseased processes, 


' Griffitlis : Eft'ly W'elali Medicino, Extract froui Howcl'a Work. 
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the more we are convinced that no one system, however 
plausible, would explain the whole of them/^^ 

The object of the historical study of medicine is to 
describe the process by which the principles of medical 
science have been wrought out in the history of the world 
from prehistoric times till the present day. Many ancient 
and modern scholars have worked in this wide sphere. 

A system cannot be thoroughly comprehended until 
we know all the consequences which have actually followed, 
and which it is the business of history to trace fj^om it in 
the application of principles.”^ The student of medical 
history must make himself intimately acquainted with 
general history aud trace the influerce which the science of 
medicine has exerted in the historical development of the 
civilized nations. 

I reproduce here a letter addressed to the editor of the 
British Medical Journal in 188G. The letter speaks for 
itself and its suggestion may be availed of with profit, in 
prescribing subjects of examination for medical degrees. 

History or Mkdictxk' vs a Buanch ov 

PuoiKSsiuN\n Enuc.vnoN.’’ i 

Sir, —May i suggest, while the ocheme for granting 
medical degrees for London students is still under con* 
sideration, that a very suitable item in the requirements 
for a title which should be something more than a mere 
licence to [jractise, would be an acquaintance on the part 
of candidates with the history and jjrogress of medicine. 

One is not disposed to deny that a man may be perfectly 
capable of opening an absccs^ or expressing a placenta, 

B. M. J. 1893, Vol. II, p. 1122. 

* Horn : History of Jurisprudonco, p. 1860. 

" B. . J , Vol. II, V- SJ98, 1880. 
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without knowing anything of the theories of the medical 
schools, or the vagaries of bloodlcttcrs and water-doctors; 
but it is certainly to be desired that a man who aspires 
to the higher ranks of the profession should be conversant 
with, at any rate, the more sailient facts which have 
advanced or retarded the progress of medicine in the past. 


Such knowledge is not by any means without its value. 
History repeats itself; and one of the surest methods of 
avoiding error in the present and in the future is to 
cultivate an actpiaintance with the mistakes of those who 
have preceded us on the diflicult and uncertain path of 
progress and research. 

The subject is one whieli might well form part of the 
classical education to bo exacted from future aspirants. 
At present bej ond a vague notion of a gentleman called 
Hippocrates, and of another called Galen, most medical 
men know little, and would be sorely plagued if a patient 
mpre than usually erudite ventured to allude to the 
subject—T am, sir, your obedient servant, 


Ar.FiiET) S. Grim. 


There is no doubt that nowada 3 ^s the history of medicine 
has become more attractive. The University of London 
had latel}" added the history of medicine to the subjects or 
examination for the M. D. degree. A chair of the history 
of medicine had been founded in the University of 
Rostock. 

II. For the student the educational asi>ect is of 
incalculable value, since medicine is best taught from the 
evolutionary standpoint. AVliat a help it is to give early 
in his career a clear view of the steps by which our present 
knowledge has been reached! And yet in the present 
crowded state of the curriculum, it seems very undesirable 
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to make the liistoiy of medicine a compulsory subject. 
An attractive course will catch the good men and do them 
good, but much more valuable is to train the mind of the 
student to look at things from the historical 'standpoint " 
(Osier). The graduates in medicine, surgery and midwifery 
embark on their professional career without any appre¬ 
ciation of the history of the subject. 

Students of our , universities know little of medical 
history. They speak of facies Ilijipocratica but they are 
ignorant about the works of the renowned Father of 
Medicine. His works are more often quoted and talked 
about than read ; indeed many practical surgeons are not 
ashamed to own themselves ignorant of the traditional 
knowledge of the Ascleiuadoe as crystallised by Hippocrates. 
They do not know that Colchicum is named after Media 
of Colchis, that Sertuner adopted the term “ Morphinum ” 
from » Morphscus,” the son of the god of sleep (Somnum), 
that Achelia Mitford plant was discovered by Achilles, that 
the use of Aeetum Soillas and Aniseed we owe to I’ylha- 
goras, and of hellebore and iron to Melampus. To them, 
such terms as Atropa Belladonna, Centaury, etc., are words 
without meaning. They never think of the stories that 
gave birth to such words. They are ignorant of the facts 
that Themison first distinguished rheumatism from gout, 
Menacretes invented the diachylan powder, Avicenna 
invented the method of silvering and gilding pills, Oribasius 
popularised the necklace method of treatment and Sir 
Theodore Mayerne introduced calomel and blackwash in 
medical practice, though the former is alleged to have 
been known in India many centuries before it became known 
in Europe. They do not know how much the present 
system of medicine owes to the Arabs, and the indebted¬ 
ness of the latter to the Greeks and Hindu systems of 
treatment. They scarcely know the names of Gebcr, 
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Rhases, Avicenna, Paulas, Celsus, and \agbliat.a. They 
know little of Goulard, Glauber, Seheele, Sydenham and 
others. They will be astonished to learn that the first 
London Pharmacopoeia adopted nearly half the Formulary 
of Mesue. They do not know the history of tecnple 
sleep, the origin of royal touch, cramps of rings, and the 
abracadabra mystery. Of the influence of ladies in the 
names of drugs, there are interesting accounts. M 3 a*rh is 
named after Myrrha, the daughter of Cynirus, King of 
Cyprus ; Mint is after Mentha; Nepenthes was the drug 
Helen mixed for Telemachus in a ‘ mirth inspiring bowl ’ ; 
Atropa Belladonna— so called from Atropa, the eldest 
sister of the Fates, who cut the thread of life, and from 
Belladonna—so called from the Spanish ladies who made 
use of the plant to dilate the pupils of their brilliant black 
eyes ; Colchicum from the inhuman Medea of Colchis ; 
Cinchona is named after the wife of the Viceroy of Peru, 
the fourth Count of Chinchon ; and the otto or atar is named 
by the famous Nur Jaban, who on the occasion of her mar¬ 
riage with Emperor Jahangir, observed and collected the 
scum on the surface of rose water in a canal in the garden 
of the palace and uarae<l it Atar-Jahangiri. To Cleopatra 
is ascribed a few prescriptions, and two writings, one of 
which Diseases of Women has survived. The knowledge of 
these facts would not of course relieve the suffering huma¬ 
nity, but surely they add some amusement and interest to 
the study of materia medica by students. Celsus has pre¬ 
served some of the sayings of the empirics : Diseases are 

not cured by talk but by drugs ; ‘‘ The important question 
is not what causes disease but what dispels it; but surely 
we live in a better age, and the etiology of diseases and 
history of drugs must be learnt by a scientific physiciau. 

Medicine preserves, in its terms and names, much that 
carries us buck beyond its written history to the days of 
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mythology, and we sHlI see foot-prints in our phrnsenlogy 
enabling us to trace the growth of our calling through 
fetiehisrn, miracle cure, and astrology, to a? mor^ rational 
system. We, for instance, find the names of the Olympic 
gods preserved and variously applied through medicine. 
Saturnine poisoning reminds us of Saturn, and ammonia 
recalls Jupiter Ammon. We almost daily handle vulcan¬ 
ized rubber instruments, while Mercury, the messenger of 
the gods, now serves us. The word Hygiene is a monu¬ 
ment more enduring than brass to Hygiea, the daughter 
of Esculapius, the god of medicine. The tendo-achilles 
recalls the hero of Homer^s Iliad, and also the delusion of 
ancient surgeons, that wounds here were fatal. Lunacy 
comes to commemorate the fact that uur ancestors believed 
the lunatic’s brain* had been acted on, and that his mind 
was controlled by the moon. The word artery antedates 
Harvey, and tells of a time when these vessels were sup¬ 
posed to carry air, and not blood, while the t vcr-present 
calomel, derived from Greek words meaning a good or 
beautiful black, tells of a time when calomel was ajthiop’s 
mineral, or hydrargyrus cum sulphure, and not the white 
chloride of to-day. So names live after the reason for 
them is forgotten. 

In sucli terras a.s obstinate, persistent, malignant, or 
when we say a disease attacks, invades or manifests itself, 
we use terms which once carried the idea that disease was 
an entity, endowed with certain passions and vindictive 
purposes, and that the doctor’s province was to take the 
|)atient’s side in tlie deadly strife * 

It seems curious that while the study of history of 
other branches of learning are thought essential for the 
liberal education of the young aspirants to fame in their 

‘ Dickinson: Delusions in Medicine. Annual Address delivered 
before the Medical Society of Virginia, VJ02. 
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respective callings, meJieine.is the only subject, the liisto- 
rical aspect of which is equally neglected by the professors 
and students alike. No student in divinity considers 
his equipment complete without a course of Church his¬ 
tory; no student of law who aspires to the higher grades 
of the profession denies himself a survey, at the hands of a 
competent lecturer, of the successive phases throin 4 h which 
the conception of right and its practical applications have 
passed. Medicine alone among the sister professions 
permits its votaries to leave its hall without that study 
of its past which ^‘intelligent curiosity’^ alone would of 
itself seem to impose as at once a pltasure and a duty/^ ^ 
III. The knowledge of the history of medicine is ex¬ 
ceedingly useful for those who like to carry out research 
work in some departments of the science, “ To take 
stock,’’ says Mr. Knaggs,^ “ as it were, from time to 
time of what has happened in days gone by is not without 
its help in enabling us to estimate truly and direct the 
progress in the present, and it even has its bearing upon 
the prospects of the future. It is not wise in any depart¬ 
ment of knowledge, be it history, science, art, or any other, 
to confine one’s attention simply to the present; we should 
seek to draw wisdom from our si ores of (he past to inllu- 
ence our actions iu the present, and our judgments for the 
future.” One must know the amount of progress achieved 
in a field of enquiry by scholars, before he can attempt 
any serious investigation on the subject. Without such 
knowledge, much of his labour might be misspent on 
questions already solved by others in the field. As an 
instance I quote here the words of Professor Bier : “ It is 

well known that the cupping-glass is amongst the oldest 
therapeutic remedies. But when I lately—though, alas ! 

' Luncofc, Vi'l. II. Sopt. 7, p. (354. 1895. 

’ 4 Uominiscenco of Forty Yeara, Lancet. Vol. H, P* 1-^25. 1893 
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much too late—looked up its literature, I was not a little 
astonished to learn how extensively and variably this 
venerable instrument has been used by all ])eoples of the 
world,by the lowest primitive and highest civilized nations; 
its history extends to our day. ff I had studied the 
literature at the right time, we could have saved much 
labour, for I learned that numerous difficulties—to over¬ 
come which, we had much trouble—had been solved long 
ago. I furthermore learned that the idea of sucking out 
pus with the cupping-glass, which I believed was 
originated by me, had been in use in olden times, and 
in certain instances has been practised repeatedly.”^ 
The German historian Karl Sprengel justly points out 
that many remedies re-discovered in modern times 
were referred to by Dioscorides. Among these are 
the application of wool-fat to wounds, external applications 
of castor oil, male fern against tape worms, elm bark for 
eruptions, horehound in phthisis, and lac for ulcers. 
Bottini (1837-1903) anticipated Lister by publishing a 
work on the use of carbolic acid in surgical operations; 
and he was one of the first to recognise the role played by 
parasitic organisms in tlie etiology of pathological condi¬ 
tions. Servetus and others seem to have anticipated the 
immortal Harvey in the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, although without apjiarently realising its importance 
or significance. 

Belloste (1054-1730) “was one of those writers whom 
Verneuil called the minor ]>rophets of surgery. That dis¬ 
tinguished surgeon said that if one had the curiosity to look 
into forgotten old books, it would be found that the 
majority of important discoveries, the fruits of which we 
now enjoy, belong not to the celebrities of the profession, 
but to men of whom the world knew little while they lived, 
. ’ Bier’s Hyperwmia, Tranelatod by Bleoli. 1909, pp. 79 80. 
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who worked far away from the great centres of intellect nal 
activity, and who never wore the professorial pur];ie. 
In Belloste^s day the practice in dealing with w^ounds was 
to keep them wddely open with tents so that discharges 
might escape and remedies might be applied to every nook 
and cranny in their depths. Where suppuration was 
profuse the dressing was changed every day, sometimes 
’ twice a day, to the grievous distress of the patient. 
Belloste strongly denounces these cruel methods,’’ and 
teaches that w'ounds should be dressed gently, quickly 
and seldom.” He observed that the admission of air 
to wounds had a bad effect; this he explained by the fact 
that the atmosphere was full of very subtile particles or 
atoms which be suggested might produce very dangerous 
corruptions, when they attach and agglutinate themselves 
to sensitive parts.” Evidently,” he says, “ the 'corpuscles 
of the air in hospitals are more charged with subtile 
and caustic i^ar bides than that of other places ; and 
owing to them, unless great care is taken, w’’ounds become 
chancrous, putrid, and often fistulous and ineui'able. 
Hospitals long retained the foul smell engendered by 
patients. The cause of this, in Belloste’s opinion, could 
be nothing else than the " impure atoms ” which adhered 
to the walls, and wdiich obliged those who wished to live 
in the same place to cover them with plaster or chalk 
for the purpose of preserving themselves from the infection 
that might arise from their " morbific ferments.” If, he 
argues, these atoms have sufficient tenacity, consistence, 
and fermentative virtue to attach themselves to a hard, 
even body, such as a wall, and to remain there several 
months without losing their foul smell or their disposition 
to erode and putrefy, what will they net do in exposed 
wounds, where the fibres are always moist, glutinous, 
delicate, and without support ? With the substitution of 
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(iie word “germ ” for “ atom,” these passages seem to show 
(hat Belloste’s proplietie soul dreamed dimly indeed and 
vaguely of things to come.”* 

A curious illustration is supplied by Dr. James Johnson 
in the narrative of his visit to Pompeii: “ The Dilator or 
Speculum, for which Mr. Weiss of the Strand obtained so 
much repute a few years ago has its exact prototype in 
the Bourbon Museum at Naples. The coincidence in such 
an ingenious contrivance would be absolutely miraculous ; 
but unfortunately .there is a key to the similitude, which 
destroys the charm of astonishment. A crafty Frenchman 
imitated Dorn memory, and with some awkward devia¬ 
tions, the Pompeian Speculum, and j^assed it off as his own. 
Weiss improved upon the Frenchman, and hit upon the 
exact construction of the original ! Many modern dis¬ 
coveries may probably have originated in the same way.” * 
The instrument commonly known as Hey's saw was first 
invented by Avicenna, and Civial was anticipated by 
Ammonius, a lay lithotomist, who employed an instrument 
for breaking stones in the bladder, in the time of Hipjx)- 
crates. 

“ In the Papyrus Ebcrs, which is a copy of an Egyptian 
medical compilation already old in the time of Moses, 
there is mention of polyuria, and it is hard to conceive, 
that such a marked departure from health could at any 
time have escaped observation; yet no notice of it is to be 
found in Greek writings earlier than those of Aretaeus of 
Cappodoeia (circa A. D. 150), who is supposed to have 
been a contemporary of Galen, and was probably also a 
Homan physician. His description, like that of the un¬ 
known Egyptian priest, or that of Galen, who wrote at 

' B. M. J., Nov. 4, 1905. Vol. 11.,,. ,220. Dr. H. Folet: Echo 
Medical du Norcl. July 22iid, 1906. 

* Hillcr’e Surgery, p. 11, foot-uote. 
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length upon the disease, lays stress only on the polyuria 
and thirst. The important point that the urine contains 
sugar appears to have escaped the notice of all eaily 
European writers ; nevertheless, if we trust some passages 
of the Ayur Veda {circa A. D. 500 ?—500 13.C., see my 
Suro^ical Instruments of the Hindus, Vol. I, Introduc- 
tion) it was known at that time to the Hindus. In a 
Cingalese writing of the fifteenth century diabetes is un¬ 
doubtedly referred to as Madu mehe ” or honey nrine^ 
so that in this respect European knowledge lagged sadly 
behind; for it was not until 1679 that our countryman 
^Villis mentioned that the urine of diabetes has a sweet 
taste. A century later Dobson of Liverpool demonstrated 
the presence of sugar.^^ 

IV. As a study, the history of that branch of 
science which has to do with healing has peculiar attrac¬ 
tions. With foundations in anthropology medicine has 
clo.se atfiliations with most of the theologies, many of the 
philosophies, and with the pseudo-sciences of alchemy and 
astrology. To trace its gradual evolution, to study the rela¬ 
tions which it has borne to the intellectual movements at 
different periods, is the work of scholai*6 trained in the modern 
methods of research (Osier). The study of anthropology 
and medicine presents us with many interesting problems. 
The liability of the different races of men who differ in 
colour of their skin, to diseases, in a varying degree, can 
only be undei-stood from a study of the geographical 
distribution of diseases among the races of the world and 
of the history of the many epidemics that overran the 
face of the earth in the past ages. Ainhu n, goundou, 
sleeping sickness and the filarial affections are conllped 
mainly to the Negro race, but they are insusceptible to 

* Diabetes Mellitiis- By R. Saundby in Albuitfl* flystem of Medicinr 
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jellow fever, malaria and piles. "West-Iudians and Africans 
are however susceptible to yellow fever when they return to 
their countries from a long residence in temperate climates. 
But in general, they are at all times less liable to violent 
attacks than Europeans or North Indians. The Negroes 
are exempt from piles and from varicose veins, and 
comparatively immune from cancer and syphilis ; they are 
generally free from gout, the desease of the civilised 
man. The Dutch are prone to mesoblastic and chiefly 
vascular degenerations ; and we find the neurotic tendencies 
of disease as a whole among the French race. These facts 
can only be verified by the study of the geographical 
history of the diseases. Clemow says: “ A study of 
medical geography is not complete—and may indeed bo 
misleading—unless supplemented by a study of medical 
history. Hardly any disease has a permanent geographical 
distribution. Even those diseases which are practically 
ubi.|uitous vary from time to time in their virulence and 
m the number of their victims. But it is particularly in 
the large class of ‘ epidemic ’ disorders that a study of their 
history becomes of the greatest interest and value.”i 

The knowledge of the medicinal properties of herbs 
and roots in the treatment of the sick, the surgical treat¬ 
ment of wounds and the corrections of dislocations or 
fractures of bones can be traced even amongst primitive 
nations,—and we can l(>aru the instructive beginnings of 
tlie science of medicine. 

The study of the hibtory of diseases is an important 
part of a survey of the present condition of the world 
It should be compared with a careful estimate of the past 
Prom scanty materials, the l.isioriau is required to recon- 
etruct the earlier ages of human Ifistory and to trace the 


‘ .Vlbutfs System ol MeJidno. Vol. i. p. n.1. 
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development of medical science of to-day. The student of 
history who studies the racial peculiarities of diseases, the 
true origin of epidemics, the influence of heredity, and the 
natural classification of the morbid conditions,must be skilled 
men in a very important aspect of medical science which 
has not as yet received the consideration it deserves—the 
history and geography of diseases. The importance of the 
subject should be thoroughly realised esi^cially in England, 
by virtue of her worldwide dominions. If there be anj nation 
on earth, to which the subject of history of medicine should 
be peculiarly its own, it is the English who have the best 
opportunities of suppl ying the data required for the purpose. 
Sir George Campbell, one of the late Lieutenant-Governors 
of Bengal, observed with pride, but without the least 
exaggeration, at the meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 188G, ** in our vast empire 
we have every race and every shade, every stage of progress, 
from the lowest to the highest, every institution and every 
method of living. As rulers, as explorers, as merchants, 
as employers of labour, as colonists, we come into the 
nearest contact with almost every people and every tribe on 
the face of the earth, we are indeed a people who, if we 
make but the most moderate use of our opportunities, may 
bring together such a mass of knowledge as to leave 
nothing wanting.*’ India as a part of the British Empire 
lias peculiar advantages for the study of the growth of the 
medical science. ** India is in some sense an epitome of the 
world,” and Bengal may be said to be an epitome of 
India. 

V. The study of history of medicine is useful 
pastime tor the leisure moments of busy men who take 
an interest in the history of the profession local or general. 
Both in England and the United States thi>» has tended 
more towards the biographical side of medical history, 
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and many valuable monographs have been published/^ 
ho would not sympathise with the sorrows of Dr. 
Morton whom Lecky declares in his History of European 
Moral to have done more for the real happiness of man¬ 
kind than all the moral philosophers from Socrates to 
Mill, the inventor and revealer of ainesthetie inhalation, 


and who passed the later years of his life in agricultural 
pursuits, supplying an instance of national ingratitude ! 
His soul rests in peace : 


“ Not poppy, iior inaudragora 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shull ever inediciuo tliese to such sweet sleep.” 

Shakespoure. 


How inueh Jeiiuer suffered from the incredulity and 
ridicule of, and direct and determined ojipositions from, the 
various members of the profession who stigmatised liis 
innovation as “ a gross violation of religion, morality, law 
and humanity.” Antise[)tic surgery has robbed o|)era- 
tion of its after-complications, as amosthefics have aver¬ 
ted and annuled pain of the surgeon’s knife, but it took 
yeans of patient toil to gradually eliminate fallacies and 
establish and teach the conditions of success. None who 
have not read Lister’s early contributions, and the litera¬ 
ture they called into being, can realise the difficulties that 
he had to overcome, in his epoch-making work on Hospi¬ 
talism and Wound Treatment. The remark of (he butler, 
who found Simpson lying in his room apparently uncon¬ 
scious, “ He’ll kill himself yet wi’tha e.xiieriments,” gives ns 
a gi-aphic account of the hardships and perils incurred in 
his endeavour to make the severest surgical operations 
jaiinless. Yet in i83!i, only seventeen years before this 
great discovery, Velpeau said : “All research for an agent 
to destroy pain in operation is a mere chimera and uiiworthj 
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further considerations.” It is no doubt interesting to 
learn that such an eminent benefactor of men, as immortal 
Harvey, after his celebrated book on the “ Circulation 
of the Blood ” came out, fell mightily in practice ; ’twas 
believed by the vulgar that he was crack-brained, and all 
the physicians were against him. ’ As recreation, busy 
practitionei'S should study the biographies of the medical 
worthies. It has been said that Professor Osier’s recreation 
is bibliography. 

As a relief to the pressure of learning, the doctor should 
turn to literature aud the arts, especially to drawing and 
other extra-professional pursuits. I rom a study of the 
biographies of celebrated medical men, we may form an 
idea of the different lines adopted by them as their hobby. 
»It is a mistake to suppose that medicine is a mere ineehani- 
cal training. The training in medicine is a liberal educa¬ 
tion. It develops a man’s powers in whatever directions 
those powers are later to be utilised. 

As a ‘side line,’ physicians have derived personal 
pleasure, and secured benefit to humanity from cultivation 
of fascinating diversions, entirely different from those 
required in their daily vocations. We should remember 
that Apollo was god of healing as well as leader of 
the Muses. Avicenna became the “ Father of Geology ” 
and Linnicus, the “ Father of Modern Botany.” Stenson 
revelled among fossils, Auenbrugger and Boerhaave 
cultivated music; Henle played the violin. Many 
embellished literature. Hadeu, Fridenburg and others 
have distinguished themselves as exponents of etcher’s art. 
William Huntfu-, Scarpa, Henry Thompson, and Shrady 
found joy in painting pictures. Canon Arnot, likeSf. Luke, 
entered the ministry. Dr. W, T. Grenfell became cele¬ 
brated as “ Grenfell of Labradar.” Keats, Goldsmith and 
Bridges became celebrated poets. Loiil Klkerston ^formerly 
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Maker Foster), Dr. Jameson (Dr. Jim, the Premier of 
the Dominion of South Africa), Sir George Robertson (the 
hero of Chitral), Dr. George Ernest Morrison (the official 
political adviser of the President of the Chinese ‘ Republic), 
Bayol (the Honorary Colonial Governor), Dr. E. R. Taylor 
(the Mayor of Sanfrancisco during the most perilous times) 
celebrated themselves as doctor-politicians. Sir Seymour 
Haden (President of the Royal Society of Painter Etchers), 
and Mr. Henry Tonks (Asst. Professor at the Slade Scliool 
of Fine Art) are instances of doctor artists. Sir Charles 
Wyndham became an acknowledged head of the dramatic 
profession. 

Sir Joseph Hooker (the Director of Kew Gardens) and 
Professor Huxley began their career as naval surgeons 
and became eminent men of science. Dr. Harvey W. Weley 
was the great chemist who denounced the food adulteration 
and the selling of spurious soil fertilisers as a crime. Dr. 
Alexander E. Bell became famous as the inventor of 
Telephone, that is, for the creation by means of the voice of 
undulations in an electric current. Livingstone, Mungo 
Park, Kirk, Rae and Emin Pacha are well-known as 
exjJorers. Mr. Stephen Paget acted as the Secretary of the 
Research Defence Society and so did incalculable good to 
the cause of science. These eminent physicians have 
writ their names large in the history of medicine. Many 
have been enthusiastic photographers. Some have intereste^l 
themselves in collection of prints, raicrophotographs, books, 
and coins. Many devoted themselves to horticulture', 
floriculture, agriculture and cultivation of plants. Many 
medical men have gone into the breeding of high grade 
dogs. 

VI. A study of tlie history of a soience helps mate¬ 
rially in the formation of character. AAhen studenis leave 
their colleges and hospitals, the young graduates are 
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imbued in their mind with an idea that their ediicatinn 
is complete. But if they realise the greatness of intelli¬ 
gence of the worthies of the past and their share in the 
progress of science, the effect would be (o modify their 
estimation of self,” and to help to encourage that 
modesty of bearing which is ever a noble feature in 
the perfect character of all great and good men.” ^ 
“ I often think we are too apt, in the preoccupation 
of the present, to forget what a ^reat amount of 
work was accomplished by our predecessors and how 
completely, in many instances, they fashioned the pathway 
which has led to many of our modern achievements. 
Only to mention the honoured name of Celsus, we 
find several of the operations described by him are 
still performed, and he has recorded his experience, or 
rather the experiences of his time, with a force and 
precision that never probably have been surpassed. Some 
perhaps may say, What have we to do with ancient 
surgery? We are practical men; give us the surgery of 
the present day.” But much of the practice of the present 
is founded on the labours of the past, on the thought and 
the toil of those who are no more : 

Vergiss die treuen toclteu nicht. 

There is some tendency to displace the leaders of the 
generations who have gone before from the ])edestals on 
which the admiration of their contemporaries has placed 
them. The traditions of the past are, I suppose, a part 
of the discipline of the surgical mind.” ^ 

Above all, he will have learnt from the lessons of 
the past the one great truth that, however important a 

' Knagge. Lancet, 1893, Vol. II, p. 1425, 

* An Address on Old Surgery and the New, Sir W. 

Mac Cormac, F.K.C.S. ; B.M.J. 1888, Vol. II, \\ 805. 
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cliseovery lie may imagine he has made, if behoves him to 
be modest in the face of what lias been done before him.” ^ 
It is highiy necessary for a physician to practise self- 
control and to be of firm and genial manners. 

The spirit of disdain for the thoughts and beliefs of 
the ancient masters of medical science may deprive the 
future generations from the delight in tracing, the growth 
of the science —a subject wliich may prove of intense 
interest to the medical profession. 

The study of biographies has been used from time 
immemorial as an aid to the formation of character b}' 
stamping on the minds of students moral impression along 
with interesting ideas. 

Idle pretence of superior success, haughty assumption of 
power of the instruments of precision for diagnosis and 
treatment, foolish confidence in vague statistical reports, 
are unworthy of the graduates of medicine. Be honest and 
straightforward. Then let the future take care of itself. 
It is neither always safe nor desirable to discard our old 
weaprons as rust 3 ^ and futile. Always remember that our 
present position is the ont-come of the struggle of the 
different schools of medicine, the dogmatists, the empirics, 
the methodists, the galenists and a hundred other sects. 
It often happened that one theory was loudly proclaimed 
as excellent until another just as fallacious had arisen to 
overthrow it. 

'' It appears to me,” says Adams, “ that, at certain 
periods of ancient times, the standard of profes.sional 
excellence was such as would not easily be attained at the 
present day, witli all our vaunted improvements iii know¬ 
ledge ; and that many of those early masters of our art were 


^ Rir Pi-lix SomoTi : Rolutioni? of I.&rynj^olcgy, Rhiuology, and 
Otology with other Arts and Sdenoe, B M.J., Vo). II, Sept. 24, 1904, 

p. 717. 
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distinguisbed for varied stores of eruditiou, an ardent love 
of truth, and an aptitude to detect the fallacies of error, 
such as few of us even now can lay claim to. The lather 
of Medicine held that, to become an eminent physician, it 
was necessary not only to be well acquainted with the 
structure of the human frame, but also to berskilled in logic, 
astronomy, and other sciences (De Aer, Aq., etc.) ; and of 
him it may be truly asserted, that he cultivated the art of 
medicine upon the strict principles of the inductiv'e philo¬ 
sophy more than two thousand years before the world gave 
Lord Bacon the credit of introducing this method of 
philosophising. His devoted admirer and follower, Galen, 
was evidently the very dean ideal ol an accomplished 
physician ; skilled in all the sciences of the day, in logic, 
mathematics, rhetoric, and the first philosophy ; to all these 
ornamental branches of knowledge he added a minute 
acquaintance with anatomy and physiology; a practical 
cx))erience with the phenomena of diseases as diversified by 
climate, situation, and the varied modes of life; a singular 
perseverance in collecting facts; and an extraordinary 
ability for generalizing them. The contemporaries of 
Celsas regarded him not only as well acquainted with 
medical literature, but also as being minutely skilled in 
every elegant and useful science which was known and 
cultivated at that remarkable period. And Ilhases, the 
Arabian, requires of liim who aspires to eminence in the 
medical profession, that, instead of wasting his earlier years 
in frequenting musical and drinking parties, he should have 
spent them in conning over the valuable records of ancient 
wisdom. But the Sciolist,’' says he, who gives liimsclf 
out for a proficient in the art, while he has scarcely even a 
smattering of learning, will never be deserving of much 
confidence, nor ever attain any great eminence in his 
profession. For it can never be that any individual, to 
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whatever age he ma}^ read), should be able to comprehend 
in his mind a subject so vast and diffuse, except by 
treading upon the footsteps of the ancients; since the 


boundaries of the science far exceed the narrow limits of 
the life of man, as is the case with most of the liberal arts 
as well as with medicine. The number of authors is not 


small by whose labours the art has attained its present 
growth; and yet one may liope to master the monuments 
of their industry within the space of a few years. Let us 
suppose that, in the course of a thousand years, a thousand 
authors had made improvements in the profession; and 
then a person who has diligently studied their works may 
improve his mind as much in knowledge as if he had 
devoted a thousand years to the study of medicine. But, 
when an acquaintance with former authors is despised, 
what need be expected from the efforts of a single person ? 
For, however much he may surpass others in abilities, how 
is it to be supposed that his private stock of knowledge 
should be at all worthy to compare with the accumulated 
treasures of antiquity? In a word, he who has never 
turned over the pages of the ancient physicians, nor has 
formed to his mind a distinct conception of the nature of 
diseases before he enters the chambers of the sick, will find 
that, fiom ignorance and misapprehension, he will confound 
one complaint with another, for this obvious reason, that 
he has come to his task unprepared and uniuslrueted.^’ ‘ 

We flatter ourselves that we live in a scientific age and 
we are scientific men. We smile at the ineptitude which 
led Harvey’s contemporaries to abuse him and scout 
his discovery, and the Faculte de Medeciue de Paris to 
forbid the introduction of his writings on the circulation 
of the blood in the medical schools. We pharisaically 

' PauluB Egineta: Sydciihfoii Society Edition, Editor’s Preface, 
pp. xUiii. 
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felicitate ourselves that we of the twentieth century aie 
blessed with more receptive minds. Tempora mntauiur 
no)i nos mntamnrr It is not so long since that Lister had 
to face a storm of antagonism and abuse, and found himself 
and his followers involved in long and bitter controveisy on 
the subject of antiseptic surgery, or that the renowned 
Pasteur was persecuted by the profession, which ultimately 
profited most by his discoveries. 

‘'Like all really great physicians,says Neuberger,^ 

“ Hippocrates was far from shutting his eyes to the history 
of medical art, far from despising, in blind over-estimation 
of his own powers, the work of his predecessors, because it 
may have been faulty. In Aucieut ^ledicxne he writes. I 
do not say that the old art of healing should be abandoned 
as of no account or as though its investigations were 
wrongly conducted ; on the contrary, I maintain that its 
way of thinking came so near to truth that one should 
take it more into consideration and wonder at the dis¬ 
coveries made inspite of so great a lack of knowledge. 
These words, which even to-day may be laid to heart, de¬ 
monstrate, not alone the reverent disposition animating the 
master, but also the motive of that magnanimous action by 
which llippocratism restored the discredited art of ancient 

days to its rightful position.” 

"The first deficiency noted by Lord Bacon,in his review 
of medicine,” says Russel,^ is ‘the discontinuance of the 
ancient and serious diligence of H ijipocrates, which used to 
set down a narrative of the special cases ol his patients,and 
how they proceeded, and how they wore judged by recovery 
or death.^^ ‘This, in facV wisely writes Dr. Adams, 

* Neuber^er . History of Medicine. Playfair’s Ti-anslation, ]>. 130. 

- Kusael: History of Medicine, p. 6o. 

' Of the Proacioiice and Advanoeinent of learning. Py fcraiicis, 
Loro Vuralaui. Hditod by B. Monuguo, LS38, p. 171. 
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^ constitutes the ^reat superiority ol; the ancient savants 
over the modern, that the former possessed a much greater 
talent for apprehending general truths than the latter, who 
confine their attention to particular facts, and too much 
neglect the observation of general appearances. I trust no 
one will be ofPended if I venture to pronounce, regarding 
the present condition of our professional literature, that (to 
borrow an illustration from the logic of Kant) it is alto¬ 
gether eyclopic—that is to say, it wants the eye of philo¬ 
sophy ; for although we have learned to examine particular 
objects with greater accuracy than our forefathers did, the 
sphere of our mental vision, so to speak, is more confined 
than theirs, and cannot embrace the same enlarged views 
of general objects.^’ ’ 

Listerism has revolutionised the ancient art of healing 
as regards the method of woiuul-treatrnent, but surgeons 
are often dogmatic as to the exact method of dressing a 
wound. Treves and Hutchinson remark^ : All surgeons 

endeavour to secure that tlie wound shall be cpiite 
clean; shall be aseptic; shall not be irritated; shall be 
kept at rest. One surgeon accomplishes these ends 
in one way, another in another, and the results are equal. 
He who conHiders that his method of dealing with a wound 
is the most perfect will find that his neighbour, who ailopts 
very difFerent details, obtains an identical measure of 
success. 


“New antiseptie agents apjjear from time to time upon 
the scene. They are persned, are vaunted as perfeel, are 
diligently employed, and tliei. not a few of them fade 
away, some very gradually, othei-s with the suddenness of 
the South Sea Rubble.’’ 


* Adams’ Hippoc., p. 232. 

’ A Mannal of Opeiativa Surgery : Treves ond Hutchineon , 
Third edition, p. S3. 
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The merely scientific physician/’ says Dr. ClifBoi-d 
Albutt (a celebrated English authority on Medicine), 
is apt to be blind to useful manoeuvres which rest lathei 
upon the accidental than the more permanent qualities of 
things.” And he continues—" Prevalent opinions, though 
not formal truths, contain truths, and this the practical 
physician does not fail to perceive ; nor does he forget 
that the observations of any person, however profound, 
being the observations of an individual of brief life and 
limited faculties, need some tampering by traditional lore 

_hy the embodied opinions of a vast number of observers 

over a long period of time/^ 

Let ns consider the utility of the study of the Hindu 
system of medicine : 

I. Origin of Medicine-, (f) -Gorfs.— The Ayurveda 
which forms a part of tlie Vedas is considered to be of 
superhuman origin and to have existed from eternity. 
Though an Upaveda, the science is considered to be 
co-ex!tent with the “ First Teacher ” who is the primary 
cause of the whole universe. The Ayurveda declares 
Brahma to be the source of all knowledge in medicine 
as in other sciences. Indeed he is said to have composed 
the original Ayurveda in a lakh slolas or verses. In the 
earlier epochs of the Vedas only universal deities were, 
more or les.s, in relation with medicine and disease ; as the 
ASvins, Rndra and other gods. But later on tiiere were 
deities with definitely medical functions or pest-gods. 

It is from Uod pliysician derive.s his light,—it is on 
Him he calls for succour. Tlie origin and cessation of 
life manifest His power. Without help from (xod, no 

I srr^dT 
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physician can be successful. Therefore the ancient^ Hindus 
legauled medical science to be of divine origin. 

Russel says' : “The Divine Foundei; of our Faith 
appeared not only in the character of a preacher, or 
prophet, hilt very conspicuously in that of a Healer, or, in • 
fact, of a Medical Man ,—we use the expression with all 
reverence. One of his apellations, that of Saviour, is 
translated into German, by the word Heiland, or Healer; 
and to the common ey6 of the time, his work was the 
curing of the sick. Most of the deeds recorded of Him in 
the Gospels, were instances of the restoration of health or 
life. That this was the impression made upon his contem¬ 
poraries, appears from the letter, written by King Abargus, 
of Arabia, and translated out of the Syriac lanffiiao-e bv 
Eusebius.’* ^ 


(*V) AnimaU ae Insiructon of Medicine.—In certain 
cases, the lower animals were the preceptors of men in 
matters of selecting food-stuffs and medicinal drugs. 

This veiw is also found current in other countries. 
Sehmiedeberg thinks that man has imitated the habits 
of animals in the detection of remedial agents. It is said 
that the successors of Mercury, the father of medicine 
in Egypt, learned the process of venesection from the 
hippoijotamus which is said to perform the operation on 
itself by striking the leg against a pointed reed, taking 
care to direct the stroke against a vein. 

“ Heateil animals refresh themselves in cold water, 
warm their stiffened limbs in the sun, and destroy irrita' 
ting parasite-s. Fats and dogs liek their wounds ; dogs eat 
grass to excite vomiting. A dog with a broken bone'’ runs 
on three legs holding the broken one so that it may set 


‘ Rufisol: History and IJeroRS of tho Art of Medicine, pp. 71-2. 

’ The Kcclesiasticnl History of Enaehius Pnmphilius. traDslatcd 
from the Greek Tiy the Rev. C. F. Cruad, A. M., p. 32 








without appreciable shortening ; monkeys seek to check 
the How ol* blood by aj)plieation of the paw, and arc adept 

in the extraction ot* foreign bodies, such as thorns. 

Cases of mutual help are seen particularly in animals 
living a social life, such as bees and ants, the latter of 

which care for their wounded.It is related that the 

Egyptian Ibis uses the beak for self-administration 

^ of enemata ; .swallows to heal sore eyes, employ 

the juice of celandine ; bears to cure stomach disorders, 
leaves of arum ; tortoises use, as antedote to snake-bite, a 
variety of origanum ; stags cure their wounds with leaves of 
dictamnus, etc. In India, where the bitter root of ophior- 
rhiza mungo is esteemed as an antidote to snake-bite, the 
lesser ichneumon is designated by the natives as the 
animal from whom its qualities were learnt.’’ (Neuberger.) 

The story of Polydius who cured Glaucus, sen of 
^liuus, King of Crete, from snake-bite, by observing how' 
a dead snake was vivilied by another, is another example, 
but unfortunately the narrator has forgotten to inform 
us of the name of the herb. 

Let us consider the medical attainments of animals as 
described by Pliny : “ The hippopotamus has even been 
our instructor in one of the operations of medicine. When 
the animal has become too bulky, by continued overfeeding, 
it goes down to the banks of the river, and examines the 
reeds which have been newly cut ; as soon as it has found a 
stump that is very sharp, it presses its body against it, and 
so wounds one of the veins in the thigh ; and by the flow 
of blood thus [irodiiced, the body, which would otherwu'se 
have fallen into a morbid state, is relieved ; after which, 
it covers up the wound with mud. 

‘‘ The bird, also,, which is called the Ibis, a native of 
the same country of Egypt, has shewm us some things of 
a similar nature. By means of its hooked beak, it laves 
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the body through that part by wliieh it is especially 


necessary for health, that the residuous food should be 
discharged. Nor, indeed, are these the only inventions 
which have been borrowed from animals to prove of use 


to man. The power of the herb diitanyy in extracting 
arrows, was first disclosed to us by stags that had been 
struck by that weapon; the weapon being discharged 
on their leeding upon this plant. The same animals, 
too, when they happen to have been wounded by the 
2 jJialangtuiifj a species of spider, or bj^ any insect of a 
similar nature, cure themselves by eating crabs. One 
of the very best remedies for the bite of the serpent, is 
the plant with which lizards treat their wounds when 
injured in fighting with each other. The swallow has 
shown us that the chelidonia is very serviceable to the 
by the fact of .its employing it for the cure of its 
young, when their eyes are afPected. The tortoise 
recruits its powers of effectually resisting serpents by 
eating the plant which is known cunile bubvla; and 
tile weasel feeds on rue, when it fights with the serpent 
in pursuit of mice. The Stork cures itself of its diseases, 
with wild marjoram, and the wild boar with %, as also 
by eating cr(ih8, and, more particularly, those that have 
been thrown up by the sea. 

The snake, when (be membrane which covers its 
body, has been contracted by (he cold of wifiter, throws 
it off in the spring, by the aid of the juices of fca)iel, and 
thus becomes sleek and youthful in Mj»pcarance. First 
of all it di.sengages the heaxl, and then it takes no less 
than a day and a niiiht in working itself out, and divest¬ 
ing itself of the membrane in which it lias been enclosed. 
The same animal, too, on finding its sight weakened 
during its winter retreat, anoints and refreshes its eyes 
by nibbing itself on the plant called fennel, or marathrnm ; 
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but, if any of the scales are slow in comin^^ ofp, it rubs 
itself a^rainst the thorns of the jnnijier. The dragon 
relieves the nausea which affects it in spring, with the 
juices of the leitnce. The barbarous nations go to hunt 
the panther, provided with raeat that has been rubbed 
with Aconite y which is a poison. Immediately on eating 
it, compression of the throat overtakes them, from which 
circumstance it is, that the plant has received the name 
of pardalianches {panUdrangler), The animal, however, 
has found an antidote against this poison in human 
excrements ; besides which, it is so eager to get at 
them, that the shepherds purposely suspend them in a 
vessel, placed so high, that the animal cannot reach 
them, even by leaping, when it endeavours to get at 
them; accordingly, it continues to leap, until it has 
quite exhausted itself, and at least expires; otherwise, 
it is so tenacious of life (hat it will continue to 
fight, long after its intestines have been dragged out of 
its body. 

When an elephant has happened to devour a 
chameleon, which is of the same colour with the lierbage, 
'' it counteracts this poison by means of the tcild olhe. 
Bears, when they have eaten of the fruit of the Mandrake^ 
lick up numbers of Ants. The stag counteiucts the 
effect of poisonous plants by eating the artichoke. Wood 
pigeons, jackdaws, blackbirds, and ]»art ridges, purge 
themselves once a year by eating bap leaves ; pigeons, 
turtle-doves, and poultry, with n'aft peUitorpy or hetxiue. ; 
ducks geese, and other aquatic birds of a similar nature, 
with the hulrmh. The raven, when d has killed a chameleon, 
a contest in which even the conqueror suffers, counteracts 
the poison by mcan> of laurel.^’ ‘ 

* Pliny • Quoted in Coiious Crrurur^ i in /oology. By Abliton. 
Ai t.--Aniaiul Modiuino, p 160, 
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In the Vedas, the medical knowledge is often said to 
be denved from the actions of animals. In the Atharva- 
veda, we find the animals acting as teachers" of medicine. 
The boar, ichneumon, serpents, eagles, falcons and birds, 
oxen, kine, goats, sheep, and wild animals are mentioned 
as versed in the f|ualities of medicinal plants (viii. 7, 
-«3-26). In AV. V. 13. 9, the eared hedgehog is said 
to have disclosed some medicine. In the prayer to the 
remedy for takman (fever) we Rnd : “An eagle f mnd 
thee, a wild boar uprooted thee with his snout."’ 


II. from the study of Sanskrit medical books we get 
accounts of some obsolete customs, which were unknown 
to any other countries in ancient times, and which are 
difficult to comprehend in modern ages. 

(i) Vim-Kan^a or the Poison-ffirls. —It was the 
custom in Ancient India to send poison-girls as presents to 
rival kings, who are said to have met death by their loving 
caresses and embraces. In the Susruta Sarhhita,^ the 
physician in attendance on kings are cautioned against 
such poison-girls who are said to have been sent by 
enemies to murder the reigning princes 




We find a reference to it in the Devi Purana- where 
men are cautioned against tijo embmees of the poison-girls. 


In the Mudra Raksasa, we find a similar reference, 
where a rumour is said to have been circulated by Canakya. 


• .Su“rul;i Snrfiliit*, V. 1. 
Uovi rnvfini. Cli. IX. 
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to the effect that Raksasa had the poor Parvataka killed 
through a poisonous maid ^ : 

In the Hitopadesa this story also occurs. It is said 
that the damseljwas so venomous that flies alighting on 
her body while in perspiration instantly perished. 

There is evidence that kings in ancient times tried to 
discover antidotes by making experiments with poisons 
upon criminals. Mithradates VI, Eupator (120—63 Fi.C.), 
the learned King of Pontus found out a panacea—the 
famous antidote, Mithradation, for all kinds of poisons. 
By increasing its use, he is said to have immunised himself 
against poison. Similarly these poison-girls habituated 
themselves by increasing their dosage of poison which they 
began to take from their infancy. They rendered them¬ 
selves immune to poison but the emanations from their 
bodies became highly poisonous to others. 

In Aristotle’s Secretum Secretorum,”^ we find a 
curious reference to this practice of Indian kings—namely 
the murder of their rivals by means of maids with a 
[loisonous body, whose contact is said to have proved 
fatal: Alexander, do not entrust to women the care of the 
body, but if need be, only to one whom thou hast tried 
and found devoted to thee and to thy happiness. For 
thou art like a trust in their hands. Beware of deadly 
poison, for kings have been killed by them aforetime. 
And do not confide unto one man the healing of thy body, 
for one man can easily be seduced; and when it is 
possible for tliee to have ten physicians, do so; do not 

» Mudrft Rftkflaea, Ch. I. 

Aiistotlu’s >SecrctuMi Secre uruui, Uuok II, paiJk. 35. TnuifilaLuti 
by Mr. Gafiter in J. K. A. S.. p. 727 
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follow any prescription, unless they have all come together 
and are of one accord. And let no medicine be prepared 
for thee except in the presence of them all, and joined 
with them one of thy trusted faithful servants, who knows 
the properties of drugs, their combination and proportions. 
Remember what happened when the King of India sent 
the rich gifts and among them tliat beautiful maiden 
whom they had fed on poison until she was of the nature 
of a snake, and had I not pereeive<I it because of ray fear, 
for 1 feared the clever men of those countries and their 
craft, and had I not found by proof that she would be killing 
thee by her embrace and by her perspiration, she surely 
would have killed thee.” Lord Bacon also remarks' : 
“ And there is an old tradition of a maiden that was fed 
with napellus; which is counted the strongest poison of 
all vegetables, which with use did not hurt the maid, but 
poisoned some that had carnal company with her/^ 


(li) Suka-dom .—The Ayurvedic system of medicine 
which consists of eight divisions, has a section on Vajikarana. 
It tieats of the science of promoting tlie virile power, and 
notices many customs which, foi-tunately for the world, 
have ceased to exist. It is said that the people had recourse 
to many obscene practices to fatten and strengthen the 
organs of copulation. One of these methods, according to 
\ ahjyayaiia, was the ajiplicatiuii of Suka, an unknown kind 
of poisonous water animal, to the i)enis to increase its size 
and strength As the result of this immoral practice, the 
organ became the scat of many pathological malformations 
and it fell to the lot of the surgeons to treat such cases. They 
describe no less than eighteen kinds of morbid iihenomena, 
some of which arc said to be not amenable to treatment. 


The disease Impofeney seems to have been known 


Natural llfi't*'!.' ) Cii. V, 499 ^ 
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in the Ycclie times, for in the Rv. (i. 116. 18 ; 117, 24 ; 
vi. 62. 7 ; X. 39. 7 ; 65. 12) Vadhrimati {lit, having an 
impotent man as a husband) seems to be the name of 
a woman who owed the restoration of her husband^s 
virility to the Asvins, and obtained a son, Hiranyahasta. 
The word is, however, possibly only descriptive. The 
hymn Av. iv. 4 is a charm to promote virility. The plant 
dug up for Vanina, shall make him full of lusty strength. 
It will stiffen the pam^ as a bow. The strength of the 
horse, the mule, the goat and the ram shall come to him 
(Av. iv. 4. 8). 

The use of aphrodisiacs to promote virility in man is a 
special feature of Ayurvedic medicine ; and this practice 
seems to have been known from time immemorial in India. 
The plant used is called Jcapika(icJm (macuma pruriens) 
the cowitch. Its seeds are described as powerful aphro¬ 
disiac. This plant is dug up by Gandharvas for V^aruna. 
The plant makes the organ so very full of lusty strength, 
that when excited, the patient will exhale heat. It 
infuses lusty force into men. It stiffens the pams as 
a bowstring upon the bow. 

The practice of applications of various substances to 
give tone to the organs of copulation was in vogue in 
many countries in ancient times, and still prevails in 
certain lands, as will be known from the study of the 
“ Pathologica Sexualis.^^ 

{Hi) Temple-sleep ,—In ancient times, the temples of 
gods offered asylums for patients suffering from diseases, 
as in the present time, in India, when patients suffer from 
incurable maladies, they often go to some celebrated temples 
to get their diseases cured by divine aid. Those temples 
offered suitable opportunities of examining patien^«, of 
watching the results of methods of cure-^, of studying the 
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keenly observed by the positive Greek mind, and the 
results of these more natural methods quickly distinguished 
from those of priestly ritual. Thus medicine found its 
place as a branch of natural knowledge, a place which, 
after Galen, the last of the great Greek physicians, it lost 
kgain till the coming of Vesalius and Harvey.’^ ^ 

Of the part taken by priests in the cure of disease 
we know little precisely, bijt much may be supposed. By 
pomp, splendour and ancient enchantments the senses 
were captured, and the springs of nervous energy un¬ 
sealed ; sorceries and impostures, which are apt to find 
their way into all great rituals, entered more or less into 
their system. And of such inspirations and suggestions 
the physicians may have availed themselves, directly oi 
indirectlv it is alleged that mesmerism was a potent 
means in the hands of the priesthood. That patients 
were subjected to hypnotic suggestion we know with 
some fulness. In the age of Hippocrates it is probable 
that even the most sceptical inquirers harboure^l some 
belief in the supernatuml origin of dreams ; it is certain 
that dreams took a considerable part in the treatment of 
the sick, and that their value as means of ‘'suggestion^' 
was recognised down to the time of Galen. “Incubation 
or “ temple-sleep " was practised in the Greek temples 
as in the Egyptian, under the hands of the priests. In 
the fatal illness of Alexander his generals had recurse 
to it on his belialf. Incubation was by no means peculiar 
to the temples of Asclepius ; it was practised at raahy 
other shrines ; as of Apollo, Aphrodite, and Hera. The 
suppliants in crowds—the sexes were not segregated— 
their imaginations previously exalted by imposing rites, 
lay for sleep in the sanctuary by night. If, as we hear, 


‘ Albutt: The liistorj’ of Medicine, in ‘A System of Medicine’ 
by Albutt und Rolleston, Vol. I, p, 2 . 1006, 
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effects of remedial agents, and of gaining experience by 
the temple-archives, wherein were written the histories of 
diseases. Such temples existed in Greece and her colonies : 
at Gyrene, Crotona, Rhodes, Cos, and Cnidos where the 
Aselipiads or the temple physicians practised their profession 
with renown in the earliest times. At Pergamns, a town 
in Asia Minor, the birth-place of Galen, there was a cele¬ 
brated temple of .^seulapius. Hippocrates belonged to 
the temple of Cos, and Dhanvantari taught surgery at 
Kasi. It is from this similarity of names of their birth¬ 
places, and from striking resemblances of the Ayurveda 
and the Greek Medicine, Haas propounded the theory that 
Dhanvantari was an adaptation of Hippocrates, and KaSi 
of Cos. 

“ The apotheosis of Aselepius came later, and many 
temples were raised to him. We have record of 
about one hundred ; those best known to us by their 
surviving relics were in Cos, Pergamum, and Epidaurus. 
Recent excavations in Cos have brought to light remains 
of an Aselepian temple with cells, tlie base of a statue, 
and the foundations of a well-house. If Tricea v^as the 
most ancient of the medical temples, Epidaurus was the 
largest, and the mother of many such health-resorts in 
Greek lands. These Asclepieia, whither, as to hospitals 
or spas, the sick were gathered together, were situated 
in places of fine air, pure water, and exhilarating scenery. 
In or near some of them were medicinal springs. There, 
besides religious rites, other physical and moral influences 
—such as the drama, games, social amusements, diet and 
training, and perhaps, a few drugs—were brought lo 
bear upon the sick in mind or body, as they are to-day at 
Homburg or Aix-des-Rains, At such resorts the effects 
of “Airs, waters, and places ” and of regimen, as well as 
those of mental exaltation, diversion, or rei>ose, were 
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some were sleepless, the priests took care, no doubt, that 
they should see visions and hoar prophecies nevertheless. 
Opium, hemlock, and some other sedative dru^s were 
known in ancient times. In the visions the tame snakes 
kept in the temples played some part, as we infer from 
the Plnim of Aristoplianes, from some of the inscriptions 
at Epidaurus, and from other testimony. Like the Delphic 
priestess, the priest of Asclepius also may have kept 
himself informed of the private concerns of the suppliants, 
at any late of the more eminent of them ; and we our¬ 
selves are in no position to denounce this blend of super¬ 
stition, of the supernatural, and of natural and worldly 
wisdom, as mere quackery. Indeed, the Aix)lline religion 
may be regarded as an Ionian revolt from nature cults, 
gloomy, obscure, and corybantic, which then, as in other 
times and places, enslaved the thought and deba.sed the 
l^assions of man. We may dwell rather on the therapeutical 
results obtained indirectly by the preparation for the 
vigils ; this seems to have consisted in baths, fasting, 
purgation, anointings, and even bleeding : jmeasures 
which had their vulgar advantages. On a larger scale, 
aiid more persistent method, these trainings, dietetics, 
mineral and sea bathing, and the like, fell in with the 
work of the physicians, and witii the Greek cult of the 
body.^^‘ 

The histories of the cases were recorded,’^ says 
Russel,’*^ *Gu three different styles ; some were upon votive 
tablets, others were formal descriptions by literary visitors, 
and the third were drawn up by the physicians themselves. 
Of the inscrij>tions on votive tablets there are but 
four specimens extant, found on an island in the Tiber. 
As they are of the highest historical interest, and as we are 

* Thid^ jip. 3*4. 

’ HubscI . TTiatory nud Horoc«i v>f the Art of Medicine, pp. 48*49. 
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uot aware of there being a version of them in any English 
work, we shall translate the German one, made by Sprengel, 
who also at the same place gives the original. 

I. ^ In these days the oracle spake to a certain blind 
man of the name of Gajus : he was to go to the altar and 
to pray, then make a circuit from right to left, lay his five 
lingers upon the altar, raise his hand and place it upon his 
eyes. Thus, in the presence of the people, loudl}^ rejoicing, 
he regained his health. This manifestation of Omnipotence 
happened under the Emperor Antoninus. 

II. ^ The oracle spake to the blind soldier, Valerius 
Aper : he was to come and mix the blood of a white cock 
with honey, make an eye-salve, and smear his eyes with it 
for three days. He recovered his sight, and came and 
returned thanks to the god before all the people. 

III. ‘ Julian appeared to bo in a hopeless state after an 
attack of spitting of blood. The god, by means of the 
oracle, ordered him to come and take a pine-cone from the 
altar, and to eat this mixed with honey for three days. 
He was cured, and came and thanked the god before all 
the people. 

IV. ^The son of Lucius, who lay hopeless with'a 
stitch in his side, was ordered by the god, in a night vision, 
to come and lake ashes from the altar, to mix them with 
wine, and lay them| on the side. He was rescueil, and 
thanked the god before all the people, and the people 
wished him joy.** 

It will be admitted that, if this be a fair sample of ibhe 
cures recorded on the tablets, and we have no reason to 
suppose it is not, it would be about as hopeless to extract 
trustworthy observations from them as from the columns 

' U under mark. De [uoromentCR Artis per Ex|>o8itioneni 

^'Egrotoruui use in Viu<s PuhlicuK et 4 to Lip-. 17 40. Rioted In 
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in the newspaper which publish the success of Professor 
Holloway ; nor shall we find anything in the next class of 
much greater value/^ 


The most celebrated literary man of anticpiity, who 
describes the proceedings in the temple of yEsculapius, 
and celebrates the cures there performed, is the orator 
Aristides. We find him constantly referred to, and 
we may estimate his fitness for the task by the following 
specimens taken from one of his orations. Speaking 
of ^Esculapius, he says, ^ There are that say they 
have been raised from death by him.^ ‘ Hut also some, 
both men and women, lay to his account that limbs of 
the body have been given them by the })rovidcnce 
of the god, their natural ones having been destroyed.^ 
‘ But to me, on the other hand, not a part of the 
body, but the whole body, having preserved and com¬ 
pacted it together, he himself has given as a gift, just as 
Pronnetheus, according to the legend, is said to have formed 
man.’ ^ And how extraordinary are the vi&ions he sends ! 
telling some to drink gypsum, some hemlock, some to strip 
naked and bathe in cold water ; me, too, indeed, has he 
honoured in this way—curing catarrlis by river and sea- 
baths, and fits of prostration by long journeys; and when I 
was unable to breathe, ordering me to read and write.’'’ * 
Neubergor® says : Amid the man}’’ forms assumed by 
mysticism the dream-oracles were the chief; they were found 
mostly in places where the gods had made striking mani- 
ffstation of iiieir power and presence by strange natural 
phenomena, near caves emitting noxious gasc'^; on islamis 
subject to eartlupiake; in the neighbourhood of hot springs. 
Many of these oracles acquire medical fame through cures 
divinely revealed in dreams: among such holy places wore 

' Oi'iit. ill 

^ Nciibergoi ; Jiii itjiy uf Mediciiiu, pp. Ul’, Ut, t*.). 





Pluto’s shrine at Acharaka in Lydia, where the dreams 
were sent, not to the patients, but to the priests; the 
miracle-working grotto of Trophonius at Lebadea in Bceotia, 
and particularly the ancient dream-oracle of the earth-god 
Amphiaraos at Oropos, which imposed on inquiring patients 
total abstinence of three days from wine and of twenty- 
four hours from food of any description. Near to this 
latter sanctuary was a well whose waters might be used 
for purification or sacrifice only by those whom the oracle 
had cured ; in such cases it was customary to cast a gold or 
silver cup into the holy spring, and to dedicate images of 
the cured members as votive offerings to the god. These 
and other sanctuaries, however, were not exclusively re¬ 
served for the sick, who also might turn to any of the 
principal gods, Apollo, Artemis or Athene, their prayer for 
healing help. It was in post-Homeric times that the cult 
of a special god of healing arose, one whoso sole office was 
the cure of sickness and the preservation of health. 

‘‘ This was the cult of Asclepios (larpos,” O^^tos, 
Ilatai'), whose temples formed the chief and latterly the 
only seats of theurgic medicine, and were held in such 
estimation that they survived the Olympian fall. 

It is remarkable that the Asclepios cult flourished 
mostly in places which, through climatic or hygienic 
advantages, were natui’al health resorts. Those favoured 
spots on hill or mountain, in the shelter of forests, by rivers 
or springs of pure flowing water, were conducive to health. 
The vivifying air, the well cultivated gardens surrounding 
the shrine, the magnificent view, all tended to cheer the 
heart with new hope of cure. Many of these temples oweil 
their fame to mineral or merely hot springs. To the 
homely altars, erected originally by sacrtKl fountains in the 
neighbourhood of health-giving mineral springs, were later 
added magnificent temples, pleasure-grounds for festivals, 
11 
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gymnasia in which bodily ailments were treated by physical 
exercises, baths and inunctions, also, as is proved bv 
excavations, living rooms for the i)atients. Access to the 
shrine was forbidden to the unclean and the impure, preg¬ 
nant women and the mortally afflicted were kept away; no 
dead body could find a resting-place within the holy 
precincts, the shelter and cure of the sick being undertaken 
by the keepers of inns and boarding-houses in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The suppliants for aid had to submit to careful 
purification, to bathe in sea, river or spring, to fast for a 
prescribed time, to abjure wine and certain articles of diet, 
and they were only ])ermitted to enter the tenxple when 
they were adequately prepared by cleansing, inunction and 
fumigation. This lengthy and exhausting pre})aration, 
partly dietetic, partly suggestive, was accompanied by a 
solemn service of prayer and sacrifice, whose .symbolism 
tended highly to excite the imagination. 

‘‘These impressions were deej^ened by the sight of 
costly votive offerings for effected cures ; the tales of 
awe-inspiring j^riests who explained the inscriptions of the 
temple halls and described many previous miracles, 
excited greatest hope. 

“ Thus prepared and raised to a high pitch of nervous 
tension the patient spent one or more nights in the Hieron, 
at the foot of great Asel^pios^ statue, awaiting the healing, 
god-inspired dream which fancy should weave out of these 
late solemn experiences. For as in the Amphiarion so in 
the Asclepion it was in temjde alee]) that cures ^yere 
divinely sent (Greek '€yxoLfj.rj(n<:, Latin, incubatio). 

From inscriptions on the temple of Epidauros (with which the 
burlcflqne rcprcBentatioas of Arirtophtinee, in hie cemedy Plutos, agree) 
wc may gather that in oarHoflf times the god liimaelf ofTected the cure : 
i.€., that the priest, masked as the god, appeared by night (accompanied 
by priestesses posing ns llyKicio, .laso, etc.) and probably assisted by 
tiio putative d-'seeudants of Aselopios (Asclcpiads), who wore doubtless 
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in league with the priesthood, actual!}^ performed cures ^vliich the 
half-sleeping or half-iufcoxicated patient imagined to be dreams 
(binding, anointing, taking or effect of medicines). 

In later times Asclopios refrained from these manual services and 
only indicated the euro, either clearly or symbolically, to the dreamer 
or his accepted proxy. 

The Asclepiads, so-called descendants of the god, severed from the 
priesthood, or at any rate from its mysticism, ceased to take part in 
this simple trickery, becoming independent physicians, consenting only 
at tho express wisli of patients to carry out the inspired prescriptions. 


the visions which required to be interpreted by 
skilled priests {i.e., to be brought into line with their medi¬ 
cinal &3stem) xVsclepios enjoined mostly rational cures, 
such as diet, exercise in riding, hunting, or fencing, also 
psychical means—listening to a song, seeing a play—less 
often bleeding or purgatives, at times seemingly ridicnlons 
but really suggestive measures. Success was always 
ascribed to the credit of the god, failure to the fault of the 
patient. 

Ihe cured patient was bound to reimburse the priests 
and their god. In Epidauros xiselepios once himself 
claimed the fee with the words, ‘ Thou art healed, now 
pay the honorarium.’ 

“ In the ancient custom either ‘ Anathemata ’ were 
offered in the form of effigies, gold, silver or marble, of the 
healed nueinbers, or coins stuck with wax on to the thighs 
of the god’s statue, cr cast as votive offerings into llie 
sacred spiing. In many temples the cures and the means 
employed were engraved on tlie pillars nr written on votive 
tablets of wood and stone, and hung up on posts or pillars. 
In honour of the god festivals were held, Asclepieia by 
name, consisting of musical competitions. . 

” There arc many things connecteil with the healing arl 
in which the public mind is better informe<l tlian tlic 
recognised autliorities on iiKHlicine 'I’hc iniraeles of 
healing wrought at the Shrines of Saints, long (he objects 
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of scorn and contempt at the bands of the medical profes- 
sion are now declared to be well within the domain of 
scientific fact. The miracles of Lourdes,* the faith cures 
at Bethsham and similar phenomena having been subjected 
to the strictest investig^ion by the most competent medical 
authorities, are proved to be not impostures and delusions, 
but simple matters of fact. Science having reluctantly 
accepted the Faith-cure now declares it to be an ideal 
method since it often attains its end when all other means 
have failed.’’ 

Its domain is limited ; to produce its effects it must be 
applied to those eases which demand for their cure no 
intervention beyond the power which the mind has over 
the body. That is to say faith will cure paralysis and other 
disorders of motion and sensation, dependent on idea, but 
does not avail to restore a lost organ or an amputated limb. 

Professor Charcot believes that the faith-cure may 
cause ulcers and tumours to disappear, if such diseases be 
of the same nature as the paralysis cured by the same 

means. In all this there is no miracle.” He says :_ 

‘^Ihe diseases are all of hysterical origin; and being 
merely dynamic, and not organic, the mind has power to 
influence and cure them. The mind of the invalid becomes 
possessed of the overpowering idea that a cure is to be 
effected and it is so.” :sl. Littre thus expresses his opinion 
on these forms of c ure : Ue mind which u most eminently 
receptive of suggestion, will bo the most likdij to be 
infuenhal in curing the bodg in which it in enshrined bg the 
powerful force of Anto-suggestioti.^* 


. Civilised raeu, even in modern times, liave faith in the 
potency of religious relics. The following passage emoted 
from a famous Journal of medicine' speaks for itself. At 
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this season of the year is annually witnessed the sight of 
thousands of pilgrims to a well-known shrine in the province 
of Ouebec, where heretofore many questionable cures have 
been wrought through St. Anne, assisted by a fragment of 
a digital phalanx which once formed a part of that good 
woman’s anatomy. This year a further addition of an 
“entire finger joint” has avakened fresh interest among 
“ the faithful,” while a braueli establishment has been 
started at Perio, on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, where are 
to be found another fragment of bone and portion of her 
shoulder. To show that this decaying remnant of medi¬ 
evalism has still a foothold in Canada, the following is 
taken from the Toronto Mail of Aug. -Mh :—“Quebec, 
8rd : Yesterday more than eight thousand pilgrims visited 
the shrine of St. Anne, and a girl named Cote, of St. 
Paul de Montmapny, who was carried into the church in 
a lethargic state, lame and dumb, walked away after 
communicating, apparently perfectly cured. 

“ In the Journal de Chimie el de Pharmacie, Professor 
B. Dambergis of Athens gives interesting particulars as 
to the treatment of patients in the Asklepeia of antiquity, 
especially at the famous shrine of Epidauros. In some 
at least of the temples the springs were of medicinal 
character. Analysis of certain of the waters has shown 
that they arc similar in composition and properties to 
those which arc nowadays found to be beneficial in the 
treatment of gallstones and of disorders of the digestive 
tract. The old temples of Asklepios were therefore, 
to a large extent, places to which patients were sent 
to drink the healing waters and bathe in them : the 
results are, therefore, by no means wholly to be ascribed 
to the influence of suggestion or mysticism.”* 


‘ 13. M. J, 10C>5, Vein,, p. 
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In India, we still find similar temples at Kaliohat, Tara- 
kesvar, Baidyanath, Benares, and other sacred places, where 
patients suffering from diseases which have been found to bf 
not amenable to treatment, go in raimber to get them¬ 
selves cured. There they bathe and pass through many 
religious ceremonies, observe fastings, lie for days together 
prostrate on the ground, and pray for the god^s mercy. 
Genei-ally they get medicines in their hands in their 
dreams ; often they are directed to proceed to some place 
or to some men to get their medicines. There are authen¬ 
ticated accounts of cures in some cases, though here, as in 
our medical practice, failures are attributed to the faithless¬ 
ness, or impurity of patients and arc lost sight of, while 
occasional cures are narrated to patients by the priests in an 
exaggerated form. Votive offerings made of gold, in the 
shape of tongue, hands, feet, etc., are often offered to the 
godess Kali, when the patients get any relief from distress¬ 
ing symptoms of diseases. 


III. Therapeutic M€amres.—{;i) The immovable appa- 
lalus of the Greek and Arabian surgeons, as improved 
by Seutin, Dieffenback, and others, gives us great advantage 
in dealing with fractures. We find such methods described 
in the medical books of the Hindus centuries before they 
were known to the Greeks and Arabians. 


The patxint rattan cane splints, recently adopted in the 
European army, owes its origin to the bamboo splints* 
recommended in Sanskrit medical books, and used bv 
the Hindu surgeons in Ihcir praclice from ancient times. 
Many of the ideas re-discovered and appealing from 
time to time as new and original, can be found to date 
back to the ancient Sanskrit works on the art of 
healing, and particularly in surgery. In my own 
peivjonal experiences amongtl primitive races,’^ says Mr. 





Wellcome/ 'M have sometimes found tmces of the 
origin of what are usually regarded as entirely modern 
discoveries. Some things have been discovered in remote 
ages and lost, forgotten, and re-discovered. Some ancient 
discoveries have continued in use through all the a’ges. 
Dr. Reisner, in the course of archaeological excavations 
in Nubia, found some well made bamboo splints, dating, 
I think, some iiOOO or 3000 years li.C. Captain Anderson 
found similar splints in use in the Southern Sudan some 
years ago, and I myself have seen them in use in the 
Upper Blue Nile region. A few days ago in Morocco 
City, Southern ^loroeco, 1 saw exactly similar splints 
being used, and secured them for this museum. The 
perpetuity and the re-discoveiy of ancient devices are 
exceedingly interesting siibject.s for investigation.’’ 

(//) Massage .—Massage is now one of the recognised 
ther.apeiitic measures useful alike in medical and surgical 
practice. The beneficial resutls of such manipulations,” 
says Despard,- “ were well known to the inhabitants of 
Eastern countries and ancient documents testify to the 
fact that massage was practised by them many years 
before the birth of Christ. We read that at the com¬ 
mencement of the Christian era, as well as antecedent to 
that time, celebnited Greek and Roman pliysicians pres¬ 
cribed the treatment for their patients, and that Plato 
ela.«sitied the movements as being either active or passive. 
Massage is known to have been employed on tlie continent 
for some centuries, but its practice in England dates only 
from the beginning of 1800. The present system owe.s 
much to Professors Ling, Mezger of Amsterdam, \ on 
Moseugeil, Klien, and othei's. Professor Ling was a 

‘ SpetM.h by Mr. 11. S. Wellcome at the opening ceremony of 
llifltorical Medical Mubeuni, p. 23. 

® 3’exfc Hook of Mne.snj;'\ H 7 L. L. Despard. Loinlon, lOH. 
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native of Sweden. He lived 1776—18'39, and it was he 
who elaborated the Swedish Medical Gymnastic’^ system 
and introduced it in Stockholm in the year 1813.^’ 

Shampooing or IMassage is an criental Institution 
and is still in vogue in India. This practice ‘^may be 
assimilated by every one with benefit. By its adoption 
circulation is quickened and muscles exercised with a 
minimum of stimulation of the nervous system. The 
process is grateful and exhilarating. It is usually at 
least among Europeans—carried out just after the 
morning exercise, before taking the bath, and b^fore 
going to sleep; but when during great heat, the lower 
extremities ache from a sluggishly-conducted circulation, 
and there is a sense of weariness, it may be had recourse 
to with benefit at any period of the day or night. The 
kneading and rubbing is conducted quickly and vigorously 
by a servant, called a bearer, from below upwards, until 
almost every part of tlie body, anteriorly and posteriorly, 
has been thoroughly subjected to the process. The legs 
and arms may be shampooed in the sitting posture ; but 
the recumbent and decumbent positions are needed when 
the entire body has to be overhauled. The ayah, or 
female servant, performs this service for European 
ladies.”^ 


(ni) liyjjHolim ,—The Hindus at a very early period 
seem to be acfjuainted with the obscure phenomena, 
called Mesmerism at the present day, after its exponent 
F. A. Mesmer who in 1778, convulsed the civilised world 
by his wonderful cures of diseases by this mysterious 
agency. The various modes of j^rocedure employed by 
the western mesmerists to induce the hypnotic state viz.^ 
staring fixedly at an object, gazing steadfastly into 


' Tlic Book of lifulth. K(litcd by Mnlcolin Morris: Art.—Health 
in India, by Sir J, Fayrer and J. Kaari, p. 03o. 
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another^s eyes, Liiy^s revolving mirror, and mesmeric 
passes,—were known to the Hindns. Various methods are i 
described in the Tantras for throwing a man into a trance 1 
by methods similar to mesmeric passes. Prof. Crookes in 
his Presidential Address at the British Association of 
^ Science has admitted that the force manifested in the 
phenomena of Spiritualism exists outside our scientific 
knowledge and is exercised by intelligence differing from 
the ordinary intelligence common to mortals. 

(iv) Krercise ,—Breathing exercises are prescribed in 
the Yoga systems. ^Flns method is well w’ortli tr^'ing 
especially in combination with other therai>entic measures. 
Dr. Reimers testifies the value of this method ol treatment 
in acute nasal catiirrh.^ Me has them carried out regularly 
two or three times a day, near an open window, and testing 
in each ease for .about five or ten minutes. ith the 

exercises he combines simple gymnastic drill, and in many 
cases the joint treatment results in an inerease<l potency 
of the air passages. - 

The following remarks are worthy of notice 
‘'If Europeans cannot ada])t their mode of life to a 
tropical climate but must indulge in habits totally incom¬ 
patible with such a climate, they should at all events 
endeavour to convert their food into wholesome nutriment, 
and preserve the robustness of their frames by practising 
athletic exercises, in the cool of the <lay, and wrestling in 
imitation of the Puiriwaus. It is indisputable that these 
individuils enjoy an immunity from disease, unkoowrt by 
others. There are none whose constitutions i-csist the 
exciting causes of disease so well although blood is 
abundant and their vascular system vigorous. The few 


1 ^ 
1 <v 


’ Me^.* K liu., No. 5, 1012. 
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Europeans who have entered thoroughly into the spirit of 
these exercises return to their native land with vigorous 
constitutions capable of really enjoying their native 
country. 


“ The writer has long admired and practised the calisthe- 
nic exercising of the Asiatics, and attributes a better state of 
health and stamina, and a capability for active pursuits, far 
superior to that enjoyed by him in England, to a systematic 
use of these exercises. 


“ In the Governor GeneraPs Body Guard there is a very 
good specimen of a gymnasium amongst the troopers, 
some of whom are very well developed athletics, among 
the old and most respectable hands.’* 

For exercisaMr. Brett thus recommends : ‘‘ The ^ Moog- 
durs ’ the ‘ Dund’h ’ and the ‘ Lezum," are the best kind of 
exercises for general use in India, though, it would be w^ell 
for a young man to go through the whole system at first 
under a regular ' Puh’lwan ' and afterwards continue the 
Moogdurs, Dund’h and Lezum in moderation, as a high 
degree of artificial training may be carried too far; excess 
even in what is good, is to be avoided. Nothing is so 
conducive to a perfect eajiillary circulation, to the healthy 
action of the liver and of all the secretions, the tone of the 
stomach and the sthenic state of the nervous and muscular 
system enabling us to bear up against a long and sultry 
day. Friction and shampooing should not be omitted.^^^ 

IV. huVigenom —There is a mine of drugs in 

this country. These are easily available and do not cost 
miieli. If the indigenous drugs are carefully workeil 
out by men of special training, the result would be 


* A Pmctical Essay ou some of the Principal Surgical Diseases 
of India, by F. H. Brott, Esq., M.U C.S.L,, Deiigal Modicinl Service. 
Tracker k Co., Calcntta, 1810. 
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productive of great good to the luiinan race. Iheie is a 
great need for a pharmacological laboratory in Calcutta, 
where many new drugs possessing a variety of 
properties may be scientifically investigated with a 
view' to test their efficacy on manifold diseases. The 
Sanskrit medical books are replete with the names of 
various medicaments. Such curative agents are still being 
used by the Ayurvedic physicians with success. The 
properties attributed to them require to be verified by 
us, before we accept or discard them in our practice. 
There are illustrations of the oft-repeated eases of wondei- 
ful remedies now most highly vaunted, a short time 
later discarded as useless, only to be resuscitated at some 
future date as new discoveries. “ l^y a study of the 
history of therapeutics, by a knowledge of the vicissitudes 
of fashion in the use of therapeutical agents, a lesson 
might be learnt teaching caution in the acceptance 
of new and much vaunted remedies, which might 
of themselves be of value, but come to be viewed 
wuth suspicion by the more cautious and sagacious members 
of the profession. Dr. Gairdner rightly deprecated the 
booming of new remedies, but naturally, did not 
propose the rejection of a remedy because it was new. ^ 
Dr. Snowman*^ j^'stly remarks : “ Amid all that is new, 

clamouring for trial and all that is old still claiming re- 
cognition we may aptly adopt as our line of practice an 
apposite couplet from Pope: 

‘‘ Be not the first by whom the new is tried 
Not yet the last to lay the old aside.’* 

Systematic investigations of the natural vegetable products 
of India can hardly fail to lead to the ntdization of a 

> U. M. J., Vol. 1. I8«l, P yV-J- 
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considerable nnmlier of drnj^s, whose tliejHpeulies are 
at present unknown to iis. In some instances valuable 
results may be? obtained and the coininercial and eco¬ 
nomical value of such investigations is very j]jrcat. 

India possesses one of the greatest drug-\'ioldlng 
regions in the world. Her inexhaustible forests inelude 
tlu)80 of all climatic zones hot woen sea level and the upward 

limit of tree growth. Oil-bearing seeds, valuable dyes, 
fibrous plants, varnish resins, tropical fruits, tea and 
its associates, take high rank among the best in the 
world. 

Norman Cheevers thus writes on the subject of the 
Materia Medica of India in his famous Commentary on 
the Diseases of India: This is a subject upon which the 

Indian physician ought to ac(piire considerable iiractical 
knowledge ; but it is a matter which lies outside the object 
of this commentary. Native medical men and patients 
constantly speak to us of various native remedies with 
which we ought to be, at least, acquainted, and several 
indigenous drugs, such as opium, castor oil, ginger, alum, 
kat-kalija, atees, gurjim balsam, gulaneha, niiuntaiuool, 
chiretta,bael fruit, Imhul bark, neem leaves fur fomentation, 
mustard oil for linimeuts, sola for corks, Madras fish oil, 
telini Hy, etc., arc frequently used in our own |)raetico. 
The medical authorities insist upon the free use of 
indigenous medicines in dispensary practice; but here 
it is needful to remark that, if we are not careful to 
disguise the appeai'anee and llavour of bazaar medicines, 
our dispensai’v jiatients are apt to ae?use us of giving 
them common drugs ami of reserving our best medicines 
fnr the rich ! 

It has occurred to ino-t of us, wlimi our supply of 
European <!rugs has run short at a remote station, to lx; 
compelled to fall back npou bazaar medicines. VN hen 1 
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first went to India, we were allowed very little quinine, 
and had to use bark-i)Owder in our jail and sepoy hospiUils. 
At Chittaironi;-, iny supply ot‘ bark having run out, and 
intermittent fever of moderate severity being extremely 
previiU'iit, I used the j)owdor nf lh(‘ seeds of kat-kalija, 
Cccm/jjifi/a BondnccUa (average dose, twelve to fifteen 
grains), in eold infusion of ehirella, for several weeks with 
perfect success. It is related of Dr. William Pitt Muston 
that, having under his charge 1,500 sick in the force 
employed against tlie State of Gopud in 180»a, and being 
without the usual supply of medicine, he relied, ‘and with 
complete success,^ on (he materia medica of the (iwalior 
Bazaar. ‘ 

“ My friend Dr. Waring has brought out three editions 
of a work which ought t(» be in the hands of every medical 
man in India. It is cntitlcil ‘ Ut marks on the l^ses of some 
of the Bazaar Medicines and Common Medical Plants of 
India,’ and is published by Churchill. In this book we 
are taught, by the highest authority on the materia medica 
of India, how the drugs commonly proe«irable in Indian 
bfizaars may, in remote |)arts' of that country, l)e made 
sutlicient for the treatment of all ordinary diseases if the 
practitiouer he also provided with these nine medicines:— 

Quinine, powdered Ipicacnunlia, Caloimd, Santonin, 
Bromide of Pota.ssiuin, Acetate of [jend, Blistering Huid, 
Licpior Ammonije, and Carbolic .\cid.* The means of 


‘ The harm wliirh the absence of nierenrials |hcvcuUm1 » ho worthy 

(lootur from doing mnst m)r-be left out of oonsidoratiou iu o>tiniaiing 
the good which tin* uho of ha/nnr mediiiuos doubtless wrought upon 
his eirk. 

TIu* pra<*litioiior oughf to makt* Ids own blisioring tlui<l Irotn 
tlio country tclini Hy, .Wz/.o/ofs if I hud my tndian 

career over ugnin, I woidd williutd.N dirpf uso with cahuucl joid ai oiutc 
of h ad. 
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studying this very important subject more deeply are 
afforded in the Pharmacopoeia of India also prepared by 
Dr. VVarinj^ under the authority of the Se*cretary of State 
for India; in the learned and most carefully prepared work 
of my friend Odoy Churn Dutt, on the Sanskrit Materia 
Medica; and in that great storehouse of Indian pharma¬ 
ceutical lore, Sir William O’Shaughnessy Brockets ^Bengal 
Dispensatory .^' 


It seems strange that the study of the indigenous drugs, 
though so important to a physician in India, finds no 
place in the curriculum of studies prescribed as Syllabus for 
the Examinations of our Universities. The introduction 
of the indigenous products of India into European practice 
in India has not been realised. ‘If they are ever to 
come into general use in hospitals and dispensaries 
throughout India, it is to the medical colleges and schools 
that we must look in the first instance. It is there that a 
correct knowledge of them should be first instilled; that 
the student should become familiarized with the articles 
themselves; that he should be made acipiainted with their 
physical characters and me<licinal properties; and it is 
there, during the period of student life, that he should 
become practically instructed in their employment in the 
treatment of disease. On the value of knowledge thus 
gained, it is impossible to place too high an estimate, 
familiarizing, as it will, the embryo practitioner with 
remedies which are at hand in the remotest corners of 
our Indian empire, rendering him in a great measure 
independent of costly imjiorted articles, and efl'eetiug a 
considerable annual savings to the State.*' ^ 


' Chevei'.-); A Coiiniiunlury on tliu Di 6 un »08 of Iiitlin, jt. 'Jo. 
' Waring; PharnmroiJn*iu of iudiu, 1808, pi>. ix-.v. 
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I have collected from various sources the following: 


Table of Substihttes, useful in the event of any deficiency 
in the usual Medicines. 


Pharmacopcsial Medicine. 

Linseed Poultice 
Linseed Meal Ponltioe 
Coninm Poultice 
Mustard Poultice 
Yeast Poultice 
Cerate of Oaiitliarides 
Decoction of Iceland Moss 
Compound Decoction of Barley ... 
Decoction of Oak-bark 

Plaster of Cantharides 

Extract of Bark 
Extract of Gentian 

Extract of Liquorice . . 

Extract of Logwootl 

Extract of Jalaj) 

E.xtract of Poppy 
Infu.sion of Cusparia 
Infusion of Gentian 

Infusion of Ipecacuanha 
Compound Infusion of Linseed ... 
Infusion of Serpontary 
Compound Gamboge Pill 
Ipecacuanha Powder 
Syrup of Sarsaparilla 
Tincture of Catechu 
Compound Tincture of Bark 
Tincture of Colchicum 

Tincture of Cubebs 

Tincture of Gentian 

Tincture of Jalap 

Tincture of Hop 

Tincture of Myrrh 

Tincture of Opium 

Ointment of Kleini 

Ointment of Nitrate of Mercury 


Calamine Cerate 
Hosiii Plaster 
Fresh Lemon Peel 


Substitutes Country Medicine. 

Nuteeya, or Ncem-leaf Poultice. 

Rice Flour Poultice. 

Dhatura Poultice. 

Get Kuchoo, or Lnl Chitra Poultice. 

Toddy Poultice. 

Corate of Telini Flies. 

Decoction of Gulancha, Ceylon Moss. 

Decoction of Oryzie or Ispaghool. 

Decoction of Rohun, Acacia Arabica, 
Pomegranate Bark. 

Plaster of Telini Flies, Plumbago 
Rosea. 

Extract of Barberry Bark. 

Extract of Chirotta, Justicia or Kreat, 
Gulancha or Palo, Kurroo. 

Extract of Abri or Goonch. 

Extract Dyospyri or Gab, Japan wood, 
Nemooka, Sappan wood. 

Extract of Kaladana. 

Extract of Hemp. 

Compound Infusion of Sohunjima. 

Infusion of Bel, Chiretla, Gulancha. 
Kreat, Kurroo, Pata, Ununtamool, 

Infusion of Bunopsha. Crini, Kanoor. 

Infusion of Pedalium, or Gokeroo. 

Infu.sion of A}upana. 

Pilula Kaladana. 

Compound Powder of Mudar. 

Syrup of Ununtamool or Chobchinee. 

Tinoturc of Myrobolan. 

Tincture of Barberry, Toddalia. 

Tincture of llermodactyl or Soorinjan 
tulk. 

Compound Tincture of Gurjun. 

ComjMiund Tincture of Chirettn. 

Tincture of Kaladana. 

Tincture of Mishine Teetu, Gulancha. 

Tinoturc of Mugrela. 

Tincture of Hemp, Dhatura. 

Ointment of Grinda Biraz.n. , 

Ointment of Chakoor, Chalmoogrn, 
Com}K)und Cinnabar, Dnod mnr- 
dun, Snl Ammoniao and Borax. 

Comix)und Ointment of Myrobolan. 

Plaster of Gum Kahrnbah. 

Dned Lemon Peel (in preparation of 
Compound Infusion of Orange 
Peel, Compound Infusion of Gen¬ 
tian, Syrup of Ticmonand Tincture 
of Lemon.) 
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Pharmacopo:tal Medicine. Snhstitufes :— Country Mediciyie. 


Lard 


Bitter Oran.£(e Peel 
Olive Oil 


Benzoated Lard 
Oil of Thcobroina 


Mylabria Plmlerata (Beetle) 


Mucilage of Qnm Acacia 

Onm Acacia, Gum Araln'c 

Catechu 

Kino Gum 

Cnlumba 


Podophyllum Poltatum 
Horso radish 

Male Fern 
Officinal Rassafi-as 
Barbadoes Aloes 
Socotrine Aloes 
Hiam Gamboge 
Spermaceti Ointment 
Copaiba 

Pine Resins 
Sniphate of Quinine 
Quinine 

Rata Graveolena 
Jamaica Quassia 
Almond Oil 

Myrrh 

Burgundy Pitch 
Cinchona 


Extract Colocynth 
Galls 

Common Fennel 
Ipecacuunlia 


Oonipound Powder of Jalap 
Patura Straiiioniniu, nolladonna 


Hard Soap, Prepared Suet, Resin, or 
Yellow Beeswax (iu preparation 
of the plasters). 

Indian Orange Peel. 

Arachis Oil or Sesame f)il in prepa¬ 
ration of Hard Soap, Liniments, 
Ointments, and Plasters. 

Benzoated Suet. 

White Beeswax (in preparation of 
Suppositoria), Koknm Butter, 
for Ungnenta. 

Tolini fly and other Species of Myla- 
bris in preparation of Blistering 
Liquid of Mylabris, Warming 
Plaster, Mylabris Plaster and 
Vinegar. 

Mucilage of Jndiun Gum. 

Indian Gum, Gum of Wood-Apple Tree. 

Black Catecliu, (iah. 

Butea Gum (Palas). 

Gulancha, Mara Mnnzil (Tamil), Cos- 
cinum Fene.«»tratum, Trichosan- 
thea Cordata, 

Indian Podophyllum. 

Root of Morniga Pterygosperma, So- 
huiijuna. 

Pomegranate Root-hark, Kamnla. 

Xepal Sassafras. 

Indian Aloes. 

Barbadoes Aloes. 

Indian Gamboge. 

Kokuin Butter. i 

Balsam Gurjnn, Liquid Stornx, Sandal 
Oil. 

Dammar. 

Karanjwa Powder. 

Bark of Baobab, Sulphate of Belicrin. 

Riita AngustifoHa. 

Bhnningi, Kariynt. 

Oil of Java almonds (in Mistura 
Amj^gdulm), or Country almonds. 

Gngnl. 

Bhuh Dammar. 

Burk of Cedrela Toona (Ruxb.) Bar¬ 
berry, At is, Mini Ihiik, Al.«tronia 
Baik, Rohun Bark. 

Extract Cassia Loaves, Jndrn\un. 

Myrcibolaiio (in lotions, injections, etc.) 
Kakra-Singhi. 

Panmuhuri. 

Mudar, Knrchi, Tylophora Af-thmalica 
(in Dysentry) Crinnm Juice (Em¬ 
etic and diaphoretic). 

Compound ^owder of Kuladnno, 

Dhatura Abba, 
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Sarsaparilla, Dulcamara 
Guttapercha tissue • 

Officinal Squill 
Cod-liver Oil 
Acacia Catechu 
Proof Spirit 

Santonica 

Serpentaria Hoot- 
Oil Cajuput 
Oil of Lavender 
„ Peppermint 
„ Thyme 
n Ml 
„ Caraway 
,, Coriander 
,, Anise 
Turkey Opium 
Valerian 

Common Dill 

Pimento 

Black Pepper 

Tmgacanth 

Senega 

Aconite 

Ergot 

Alexandrian Senna 
y Elaterium 
Turkcj' Rhubarb 
Lemon Juice 
Oil of Nutmeg 
Mezereon Bark 

Wine, Brandy, Proof and Recti¬ 
fied Spirit. 

Caricarilla Bark 
Wooden Splints 
Lard 


Suh.Muiea : —Country Medicine. 

Fresh Hemidismus root. 

Young plantain leaf. 

Scilla Indica, Crinum root. 

Cocoannt Oil, Shark-liver Oil. 

Betel Nut Catechn. 

Arrack from Palmyra or Cocoannt 
Palms. 

Palas Seeds, Juice of Papaya, BJango 
Seeds, Veronica Seeds. 

Aristolochia Indica Root. 

Lemon Grass Oil. 


J-Ajwain or Omum. 


Patna Opium. 

Valeriana Hnrdwicki, Nardostacbys 
Jatamansi. 

Sown. 

Cloves. 

Long Pepper. 

Kutira Gnm. 

Muktajhuri (Acnlyi)ha Tndien), Bakas. 
Aconite Ferox, Bish. 

Indian Hemp. 

Tinnivelly Senna. 

Croton Oil. 

Himalayan Rhubarb. 

Lime Juice. 

Concrete Oil. 

Plumbago Bark. 

Mahwa Spirit, Arrack. 

Michelia Cliampnka bark. 

Areca petioles. Bamboo. 

Shark-liver Oil. 


“ While, of course, of the immense number of plants 
used as drui^s by the natives of In-lia, a large number are 
known to be perfectly worthless, still it must be admitted 
that our ignorance of the properties and uses of the indi¬ 
genous drugs is scarcely pardonable. It seems highly' 
desirable that the whole subject should be gone into with 
greater care than has yet been done, both with the view of 
weeding out the worthless from the good and -f prejiaring 
the way for a number of the better class native drugs 
13 
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taking the place of some of the more expensive and 
imported medicines of Europe. It seems remarkable that 
80 large an amount of aconite should be collected in Nepal 
and exported to Europe in order to be reimported into 
India before it can find its way to the poor people who 
crowd around our dipensaries. Illustrations of a similar 
nature might be multiplied indefinitely ; Afropa Belladom^ 
the Deadly Night-shade, for example, is a common weed 
on the HiraAlaya from Simla to Kashmir, yet every ounce 
of the drug used in India is imported from Europe, the 
Indian plant having apparently been entirely overlooked.”^ 


Articles Officinal in the PiiATiMACoptEiA of India 
NOT contained IN THE BRITISH PhARMACOP(KIA. “ 

Aconitum ferox, \BalL Root. Vish. 

Aconitum heterophyllum, Wall, Root. Atis. 

Coptis Teeta, Wall, Root. Mishmi Tita. 

Tinospora cordifolia, Miers. Root and stems. Gulanca. 
Berberis Asiatica, D,C,\ B. aristata, D,C,', and B. Lycium, 
Hoyle. Root-bark. Rasot. 

Narcotine. 

Sinapis juncea, JAnn, Seeds, llai. 

Gynocardia odorata, /»*. Br. Seeds. Chaulmugra. 

Garcinia pictoria, lioxb. Gum-resin. Indian Gamboge Tree. 
Garcinia purpurea, Roxl, Oil of the seeds. Kokum Butter. 
Dipterocarpus Irevis, Ham. Balsamic exudation. Gurjun. 
Hibiscus esculentus, JAnn. Capsules. Okra. 

Citrus Bergamia, Jiiaso. Juice of the fruit. The Lime tree. 
Toddalia aenleata, Hern. Root. Lopez root. 

Boswellia floribunda, EruU. Gum-resin. Ganda-biraja. 

» Oflicial Rei)ort of the Cnlcutta Tnt<^matioTiid Exhibition, 1883-84, 
pp. 310-17. 

* Pharnmcopoein of Indin, 1808. pp, xv.-xvi. 
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Azadiraclita ludica, Jm^s. Bark and leaves. Nim. 
Soymida febrifuga, Juss, Bark. Rahun. 

Mucuna prurieiis, U.C, Legumes. Cowhage. 

Acacia Catechu, Willd, Extract of the wood. Khadir. 
Ca^salpinia (Guilandiua) Bondiicella, Linn, Seeds. Bonduc. 
Butea frondosa, ItojcL Inspissated juice. Palas. 

Abrus precatorius, Linn, Root. Goonch. 

Aracbis hypogiea, Linn, Oil of seeds. Ground nut. 
Carum (Ptychotis) Ajowan, D,C. Fruit. Jowan. 
Hydrocotyle Asiatica, Linn, Leaves. Penny-wort. 
Diospyros Embryopteris, Pers, Fruit. Gab. 

Punica granatum, Linn, Rind of fruit. Pomegranate. 
Alstonia scholaris, P, Br, Hark. Chatin. 

Calotropis gigantea, R, Br ,; and C. procera, P, Br, Boot- 
bark. Mudar. 

Tylophora asthmatica, IP, et A, Leaves. Antamul, 
Pharbitis Nil, Lhoisy, Seeds. Kaladana. 

Andrographis paniculata, Stalks and roots. Kariyet. 

Datura allia. Linn. Leaves and seeds. Sada Dhutura, 



itago Ispaghula, Roxh. Seeds. Isapgul. 
um>4siaticura, Herb, Bulbs. Kanoor. 


Oryza sativa,' Linn, Seeds. Rice. 

Andropogon citratum, D, C ,; A, Nardus, Linn,; and A. 
pachnodes, 7rin, Volatile oil. Gandha bena. Kama- 
kher. 

Graeilaria lichenoides, Greviile, and other species. Dried 
plant. Ceylon Moss. 

Mylabris Cichorii, Fabr, Dried insect. Telini Fly. 
Squalus Careharias, Linn, Oil obtained from the liver of 
the White Shark. 

V. Jilentijication of Diseases: A study of Indian Medi¬ 
cine may lead to a better identification and descrip¬ 
tion of such diseases as are unknown or uncommon in 
Europe. 
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(t) Let us take the example of Leprosy. We find the 
various forms of the disease in its different stages, more 
commonly in India than elsewhere. The 'disease is fully 
described in Sanskrit books. So it is important that we 
should study the Sanskrit medical works with an open 
mind, ready to accept their experience, their description of 
the disease and their alleged methods of cure ; we should 
have as our motto : 


Prove all things, and hold fast what is good.'" 

In the Review of The Transactions of the Medical 
and Physical Society of Calcutta, Vol. I.,'" the Editor of 
Lancer remarks : ’ ''It is probable that the imperfect science 
of the Baula or Hakeems of India cannot furnish much 
instruction to the practitionei-s of Europe, but liberal and 
cultivated minds will welcome the light that may be 
thrown upon the past and present state of oriental medicine, 
by the labours of the industrious and the learned, whether 
their information be derived from authentic sources or 
actual observation. The histoiy of ^Mahomedan medicine, 
comprising the most nourishing periods of the schools of 
Bagdad and Cordova, has been pretty fully elucidated, but 
fails with the decline of the power of the Caliphs; along 
subsequent period in this branch of inquiry is therefore 
involved in obscurity, and the medical history of the Hindus 
in an utter blank. In these respects, therefore, there is 
ample scope for investigation, which may be pn seen ted 
with every advantage in the country in which ihc Society 
is with so much judgment established. To the oriental 
nations we owe the introduction of many simples into 
medicine, which were unknown to the Creeks and Romans, 
such asinanna, senna, tamarinds and rhubarb, besides musk, 
nutmegs, cloves, etc.; and in modern times, the madnr, 


» Luna.<, Vol. X, p. loa, 1S2G 
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croton oil, etc. Hence it is not improbable, that many 
valuable remedies may yet be culled from the Materia 
Mediea of the East ; but if no accessions of value be de¬ 
rivable from that source, a vast store of knowledge, important 
equally to physiology and pathology, may be collected and 
rendered subservient to the healing art. That much may 
be done, is proved by the present volume of transactions, 
which, although the Society has been so recently established, 
contains many papers of sterling value, of these we shall 
now proceed to give some account. The first is an ela¬ 
borate dissertation o»\ “ Ktib/itu, or Le[>rosy, as known to 
the Hindus,” by H. H. AVilson, Esq. This formidable 
and loathsome disease, as it occurs in India, is well 
adapted for medical research, as its nature is uncertain, 
and its treatment undefined. The talent of Europe has 
been battled by the want of experience, which nothing 
but actual observation can convey. There is an ample 
field, therefore, for the Indian observer, who has numerous 
opportunities of examining the disease under all its forms, 
and in all its stages. Under these circumstances, we trust 
this Society will remove the reproach to medical science, 
and indeed it is a re[)roach, that so little is known of the 
subject.” 

“ We are indebted,” says Brett,^ to the Hindoos fr»r 
almost every efficacious remedy in this disease.” He makes 
selections from numerous compounds mentioned in Sanskrit 
books. These have been tried by many able European 
practitioners in India, and their cflieacv rests on the most 
unquestionable authority. 

In India, the Chanlmoogra oil has long been used 
externally by the Ayurvedic physicians from ancient times. 

^ F. H. Urett. A i'mctical F.asfty on Bonio of tho Piincipiil Surgicnl 
DiscriscB of India, 



The fruit and seed have also Been used internally in 
leprosy. 


Sandea' of Robben Island is satisfied that ehaul-' 
nioogra oil i< superior to any other known remedy or 
reputed cure of leprosy. The oil is not successful in 
every case—it certainly cannot be called a specific. Rut he 
is satisfied that 40% patients improve under the treatment. 
The oil should be given for five years or more and in the 
largest possible doses. Engle Hey has prepared for him 
^antileprol/ a purified form of the oil. He found benefit 
from its use in many patients. The researches of Sir 
Leonard Rogers prove that Sodium Hydnscarpate (Sodium 
Gynseardate A) is a highly useful remedy in Liprosy. 

(u) History of C/iolero,-^The modern history of 
Cholera begins from 1817 when it appeared in Jessore 
and soon ran its pandemic course within two years over 
the whole world. Since then the disease never entirely 
disappeared from us—at times it attacks its victims 
. sporadically, at others ruiinir.g as a terrible scourge 

counting its victims in thousands. But it seems strange 
that the English physicians considered the disease as a novel 
one. Had they been learned in medical history they would 
have known that the disease was known to Celsus in A. D. 
2&Z, to Sydenham in 166 and to the Ayurvedic Physicians 
Caraka and Susruta about 1000 years B.C., who describe it 
as Visueika. The Chinese writers (5th century B.C.) mention 
■ it as Ho-louan ; Hippocrates speaks of it as xoXcprj. The 

Arabic physicians applied the term Haiza to cliolera, 

' and this word is in eommon use in India at the 

pre.sent day. 

layrer^ says : ** Idiere is abundant evidence to show 
that the disease has been well known and described sinee 

‘ Jouriml of Tropical and Hygiene, March 1 , 1012. 

’ Nutural History und f4ddcnieology of Cholci-a, p II. 
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the very earliest periods of history, nor is there anything 
in this record to prove that its origin is to be traced to 
India alone.’^ 

Doubts have been expressed as regards the identity of 
Cholera as we now find it and Visucika as described 
in the ancient Sanskrit writings. In the second Annual 
Meeting of the Buddhist Text Society, extracts were read 
from a Ruddhist work, where the name Visucika occurs. 
In one ease it followed after eating a rotten radish and 
frequent drinking of foul water on the way; in another, the 
disease attacked a Brahmin wlio greedily ate the various 
dainties that were served at the table. In the discussion 
that followed, the following supplementary remarks on 
the disease {TiHchiha) referred to above, were made. 
I quote the remarks here: 

A few passage from the most ancient authorities on 
Hindu medicine with their literal translation in English, 
will show that cholera, in the form it now exists, was 
unknown in ancient Inida. 


To quote from Charakn Vimansthdn—Chapter IT .— 

** Physicians have divided the disorders of the stomach into two 
classes, Visdehikd and Alaaakay according to the condition of the bowels. 
In VisdLchikd^ there is an upward and downw'anl flow, i.e., a vomiting 
and purging. When thei'e is excess of wind in this disease, 
gastrodynin, suppression of urine, bruising pain all over the body, 
dryness of the month, fainting, forgetfulness, loss of appetite, contrac¬ 
tion of tendons, and suppression of stools will take place. When bile 
becomes predominant, fever, (liarrh(E-i, burning sensation of the body 
internally, thirst, forgotfii1ne,'»8 and iloliriiim will Hupcrvono. ' fn the 
case whore phlegm is predominant, fever ushered in by chill (ague) 
malaise and heavinesa of limbs will be the marked symptoms.’^ 

To quote from— Susruta Uttataianirn—Chapter 56 .— 

“ On account of indigestion the wind becomes irritated and predneos 
a painful sensation in the body of the patient like that of the pricking 
of needles. Owing to this physicians call this disease Vii^arhikd — Sdrhikd 
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meaning a needle. Men versed in the Snstras, learned people, and 
moderate eaters seldom suffer from VisMiil’d, Greedy people, and 
those who have no control over their desires, get this disease. In 
VisiXchikd the following symptoms appear :—Fainting, diarrhoea, 
vomiting, thirst, gaatrodyuia, forgetfulness, cramps, yawning, bruising 
sensation all over the body, discoloration of the skin, shivering pain in 
the cardiac region, and weakness of the head. If the teeth, lips, and 
nails of the patient become yellowish-brown ; if there is no sense what¬ 
ever ; if the vomiting is too severe and eyes sunk into their s»)ckets ; 
if the voice is very low-pitched and the joints seem to bo loose, then 
there is no hope for his recovery.” 

According to Babhftta-Siitrathdn Chapter 8 .— 

People, who have no control over their desires, by stnfling their 
stomachs with unripe and indigestible food, bring on Alasaka and 
I iHlrhikd upon themselves. These are due to the pressing and conse* 
(|uent agitation and irritation of the wind, bile, and phlegm in the 
stomach. In the latter of the two diseases, the w’ind being irntnted, 
several kinds of pain, like the })ricking of needles, are produced, and 
hence the name of the disease (Visdehikd). 

“In I ii*{ichikdf where wind is predominant, there is g^strodynia, 
shivering, suppression of urine and stools. Where there is pre-excess 
of bile, them is fever, profuse diarrhcea burning sensation of the l>ody, 
thirst, fainting, etc., etc. In the case where phelgm is predominant, 
there will be coryza, heaviness of the limbs, loss of speech, and flowing 
in of saliva.” 

From the above illustrations it will be seen that llie 
symptoms of Visilc/ifkd do not exactly coincide witli the 
8 ymptorri.« of Cholera. Dr. Maenainara in his treatise on 
Asiatic Cholera quoted certain iiassacrps from Siihrnfa to 
establish his view about the Indian origin of cholera, hui at 
la-^it he was doubtful if tbe description corresjionded with 
the symptoms of the cholera of our age. He observed — 
cpioting from Susrnfa •.—‘‘The patient is attacked wilh 
vomiting, purging, faintness, thirst, pain in the abdomen, 
yawning, forgetfulness, burning heat in the stomach, 
duskiness of the surface of the bo»ly, ]>ain in the head and 
heart/^ The worst symptoms an* “ blueness «»f the gums, 
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lips, and nails, diminution of the senses, coldness of the 
body, sunken eyes, suppressed voice, a feeling of complete 
lassitude ; ’ but ^ if burning of the palms of the hands, 
and body, accompanied with sharp vomiting^’ occur, the 
patient is likely to recover ; and ^ should he digest his 
food all danger is passed,’ the patient obtaining immediate 
^ relief, the purging stops and he is in comfort. If this 
description refers to cholera, says Dr. Macnamara, ‘ the 
disease must have been iu existence for many centuries.’ 

Dr. Mahendralal Sircar in the Calcutta Journal of Medi¬ 
cine^ of June and July 1883, proved by indirect evidence, 
cjuoting several ancient Hindu and Tibetan authorities on 
the subject, that cholera was not of Indian origin. 

1 must conlude in the language of Dr. Sircar: ‘ Was 
Fisiichikd the primitive parent of cholera ? Is there evolu¬ 
tion in disease as there is in animated nature ? This is a 
question well worth a most careful and searching investi¬ 
gation ; for if solved in the affirmative, it will open entirely 
a new field for hygiene and therapeutics.’” 

N. B.—Kavir&j Bijoyratua Kaviraiijan, a distinguished medical 
authority of Bengal) is of opinion that Visdehikd was a form of 
diarrhoea, which took tho place of cholera in ancient India. He has 
very kindly sent me the following extracts from Charaka and Suiruta 
medical works, in support of his views on the subject Ld. 

I 

<[c^ fwri\ I 

-aim: i 

( ) 1 

U 
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^’^Tfg^rd ^^^\ 71 ^ i 

ci^t 11 

^^?'^«Tir.-^-arrcf-%^: i 
^^g?ref^?n^fts5g^ w^T\m\^ 11 

^^sFFfRT ^TcTT^'g^^sT I 

gesf 11 

l^atfe w: \ 

^nciTf^n f^«i^f?T n 

fq^ranfe^TTsrrgi^gfJn^fliMTgsr: i 

{^wv(zwi ^^s«ng:) i 



Hirsch says : “ The oft-quoted passage from the Ayurveda 
of Su^ruta, which is adduced as evidence of the occurrence 
of cholera in India in the remotest antiquity, and upon 
which, for example, Wise relies (‘ Commentai’y on the 
' Hindu System of Medicine \ Calcutta, 1845, p. 330) appears 
from the translation of Li^tard (given by Scoutetten 
in *Gaz. hebdom. de M6d.,’ 1869, No. 29, p. 452) to 
furnish a picture of the disease that is, to say the least, 
an ambiguous one; and this objection is entirely apart 
from the doubt as to the very gi-eat age of the writing, at 
least in the form in which it now exists, and the reasonable 
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suspicion that its author or editor had made use of Greek 
writings as a model.” ' 

As regards the age of the writing and the indebtedness 
of the Hindus to the Greeks in medicine I refer the readers 
to my work, “ The Surgical Instruments of the Hindus ” 
where I have discussed the questions in detail. T will here 
simply try to prove the identity of the Visucik^ and Cholera. 

It will be seen that the cardinal symptoms of cholera 
or (^) cholera gravis, according to modern authorities 
correspond to the symptoms of Visucika mentioned in Sans¬ 
krit works : 

Cause : “ Excess in eating, ^ i 

often of badly prepared or i 

decomposing food, follow- (B) 

ing periods of religious 
fasts, predispose the nation 
of India to Cholera.” 

Stitt. 

Prodromal or premonitory 
diarrhoea. 

First stage or the stage of 
evacuation : 

Vomiting: first stomach 

contents, then rice-water. 

Purging : profu.se and fre¬ 
quent. 

Stool : fcecal first, then rice- 
w'ater stool. 

Cramps and stabbing pain: 
e.specially of calf-muscles 
and those of feet: abdo¬ 
minal muscles le.ss so. 

Thirst: unqiienchable 


(S), (C). 

^qt I (C). 

(B), (C). 

(B) . 

(C). 

(C) ; gq i wqiqqt: (B) 

(C) ; filTqteqq:qi 

(S.D.); 

fiwqm ffir (T>'y 

(C) ; 5^, fqqiqi (B ) : 
(C). 


‘ IlirBch ; Handbook of Qoographieal and Historical Potholoj^y, 
New Sydenham Society's Kdition, 1862, Vol. I, p. 432. 
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Prostration : sadden loss of 
strength, yawning. 
Gastrodynia. 



(B, M) ; (C). 

w (C;. • 


Second stage : The stage of 
collapse : the algid stage. 
Forging: frequent ; rice- 
water stool. 

Vomiting 
Thirst : urgent 
Nausea 
Cramps 

Failure of strength, complete 
lassitude. 

Animal heat: Superficial 

temperature reduced. 

Rectal temp. elevated; 

sense of heat. Hyper¬ 
thermic type fatal. 
Circulation: 

Heart 

Pulse : imperceptible 
Excretions : 

Urine : aneuria 
Bile 

Voice : Vox Gholerica : 

husky, whispering. 
Excessive restlessness then 
apathy. 

Perspiration: profuse; cold 
clammy skin. 


^ (C) ; (C). 

(B,C). 

(B) . 

(B.C.) 

(B). 

(C) . 

(B) ; (S.D). 

qpq (B) ; (C). 

fC). 


(M). 

(B). 

(C). 

(B) ; (C). 

(V); (V). 

*?nrn (B>. 

(C) ; (V). 

I 


’ Tbo Byinptora cnllod '* antardiha ” literally meana iJiUruai 

burning. In thia stage the general appoarauoo of the patient is bluish 
;>nd liis respiration labored. 

*<5 i 
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Countenance: peculiar ex- (®)* 

pression ; cadaveric appear¬ 
ance : cyanoeed, drawn, 
pinched face. 

Eyes : sunk ... ... ^ (B). 

Complexion : blue ... (B), 

Shrivelling of the skin of 
extremities : - washer¬ 

women’s hands. 



j 


Doughiness of the skin of 
the abdomen : 

Dulness of perception 
Common sensibility ; dull ... 
Appetite : anorexia 
Vision ) 

Heari ng ) 

Smell 

Taste 

Motion 

Integrity of consciousness : 
The Intellect ; 

delusion. 

The Will 


(S) ; (D). 

(B, C) : (C). 

( 0 ); ( 0 ). 

impaired, (B). 


(C) 

(C). 


(B) ; Hfl (B,C) ; 
Bcnn (C) ; flgq (V) 


The Emotion 
Headache 

Sleeplessness 


(B); (S.DV, 
(B). 


The third sage or the stage 
of reacti&n : 

Cholera typhoid : 

Surface warmer. 

Pulse ; distinct. 

Urine : secreted. 

Temperature : febrile. 3^ (C»V). 

Typhoid stage : 


I 
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Death : 

Pneumonia. 

Ententes. 

Asthenia. 

Uraemic poisoning: 

Coma and convulsion. (C). 

(iz) Cholera Sicca ... Alasaka i 



The patient dies of col¬ 
lapse without showing symp¬ 
toms of vomiting or diar¬ 
rhoea. 

•‘There is no, or very little, 
diairhoea and vomiting, 
collapse sets in so rapidly that 
the pateint is quickly over¬ 
powered as by an overwhelm¬ 
ing dose of some poison, and 
dies in a few hours without 
purging or any attempt at 
reaction. At the ^st^mortevz 
examination, the rice-water 
material, so characteristic of 
cholera, though it may liave 
not been voided during life, 
is found in abundance in the 
bowels.’ 

Manson : Tropical Dis¬ 
eases, 15)00-1. pp. 3G-45. 


Kasyapa says^ : “The in¬ 
gested food is neither ejected 
by vomiting and purging, nor 
digested, but remains in the 
intestinal canal. 

Just as a man who docs 
no work is called idle, so the 
ingested food remains idle, 
and hence the disease is called 
Alasaka (Alasa=:idle).” 

Caraka says: “ The poison¬ 
ous undigested ma^nal, not 
being got rid of by vomit¬ 
ing and purging, suppresses 
the functions of the body 
which then resembles a stick. 
(It is called by 

V). In this stage the Alasaka 
is incurable. * * * As these 
symptoms resemble the symp¬ 
toms of death caused by 
poisoning, the derangement 
is called Ama-Vi8a or the 
poison of indigestion.” 


’fief*. II 
Ka§ynpa. 
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Dyspnoea 


...{ 






Hiccough 
Belching 
Tympanites 
Cries for pain 


WiJH, (C). 
(S), 


frgiT (S). 
(S). 


Retention of urine and fa 3 ces (S). 

In VisucikS (cholera gravis ) and Alasaka (cholera 
sicca) the following symptoms are said to be of bad 
pixignosis : 

5naf (B) ... Blueness of teeth, lips and 


nails. Cyanosis. 


(M) 

(B) 

(B) 

(S) 


... Slightly conscious. 

f Byes deeply sunk in the 
... 1. orbit. 

... Vomiting. 

... Loss of consciousness. 

... Weak voice. 

... Looseness of joints. 

>.. Cessation of stools entii’ely 


is a symptom of evil omen. 


srTcTR^ftxtw qi?? I 

frotRift g TO g n 


Bub'ruta SaifthiU, Vi, CG. 

Caraka recommends common salt and hot water to excite 
vomiting in the treatment of cholera : 
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In the variety called or we find 

the following symptoms described : 

^ ^^TOcTpqt I 

cfi '3^1^; II 

Su5rata Sarfibita, VI, 56. 


i il^: I (B) 

“When the ingested food is neither.ejected by vomit¬ 
ing nor by purging due to deranged Kapha and Vayu, the 
disease is called Vilambika by the anceint physicians 
learned in science. It is diflGlcult to cure.” 

The Vilambika and Alasaka, the t^vo varieties of 
Visucika of the Ayurveda show the same symptoms, i.c., 
collapse without vomiting and purging, the only difference 
being that in Alasaka there is intense griping pain but 
in Vilambika pain is absent. 

The Sanskrit name for Asiatic cholem is Vtsucihd which 
is drived from snci a needle or pin, implying that in cholera 
peculiarly painful sensation all through the body like the 
piercing pain caused by a needle or pin occurs. 


Thus we find that the disease described as Visucika in 
the Ayurveda produces all the symptoms of cholera, and 
there is scarcely any doubt that cholera was known to 
the Hindus in ancient times. In Sanskrit books diseases 
are not described in detail,—only the main symptoms ui'e 
mentioned. DalvanacSrya writes : TT^ar ^ 

i (vi. 56). 

The following abbreviations are used . 

C=:(/araka, S=:Susmta. B^Bli&va Mi§ra. S. D.= 
i^ivadfisa. V=V5gbhalR. M—Madhava Kara. II = Dal- 
vanaettrya. C.D—Cakradalta. 
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{Hi) ’ Small Vox and Vaccination .—The ancient Greeks 
and Romans were unacquainted with small pox (Friend, 
Mead, Mason Good, Adams) although William (Inquiry 
into the Antiquity of Small Pox), Moore (History of the 
Small Pox), and Baron (Life of Jenner) have tried to prove 
the contrary. It is generally supposed that small pox was 
first described by Ahron in the ‘‘ Pandects ’’ in th fifth ; by 
Procopius in his De Bello Persico ’’ in the sixth and more 
in detail by Rhazes in his treatise De Varioliset Morbillis.’’ 
in the tenth century A.T). GreenhilPs translation of 
Rhazes’s work forms one of the volumes of the Sydenham 
Society’s publications. But the disease was well known to 
the Hindus and the Chinese about 1100 B.C. There is a 
Chinese treatise written long before Christ, entitled ‘Teonta- 
hinfa ’ or ‘ Heart Words on the Smallpox Holwell, in his 
‘^Account of the Manner of Inoculating for the Small 
Pox in the East Indies,” 1707, p. 8, refers to the traditions 
among the Brahmans concerning the prevalence of small 
pox in India and to the temple-worship of SualS, the 
goddess of small pox from very ancient times. 

According to Holwell, traditions have existed in the 
Brahmin caste from time immemorial concerning the 
prevalence of small-pox in India. There has existed in 
that country from the earliest times the temple worship 
of a deity whose protection and help were invoked on the 
epidemic outbreak of the disease. In the Atharva \ eda 
a description of this temple service is contained, together 
with the prayers used by the Brahmins at the inoculation 
witli small-pox, which has been practised there from the 
remotest antiquity.”^ 

Dr. Chapman says that at a very remote period, in 
Hindustan, a tribe of Brahmins, resorted to it as a religious 

^ ,1. \V. Moorr: XXth Cnntary Practioe of Vol. XTIl. 

p. 39CK 
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ceremony. A small incision was made and cotton 
soaked in the virus applied to the wound. Offerings were 
devoted to the goddess of spots, to invoke her aid ; this 
divinity having hinted at inoculation—the thought being 
much above the reach of human wisdom and foresight. 

“ The temple-worship is very widely spread in India ; 
the goddess to whom it is offered, bears various names in 
various {)arts of the country, corresponding mostly as it 
seems to the character of the disease or to the mode of 
treatment. According to Moore Med. Times and Gazette,^ 
1869, Nov., p. G34) numerous temples of this kind are met 
with in Rajputana.^^' 

Therethe people firmly believe variola to be under 
the control of the goddess Mat ha, in whose honor temples 
abound throughout Marwar and fairs are even held at 
Joudpoor. Near the latter city is a space of ground filled 
with trees, called * Kagli Ka Bagh ’ and containing the 
‘ Setla Deir ’ (or smallpox-godess’s shrine). In tlie month of 
March a mela is held. here in honor of Matha, and 
thousands of women and children attend with offerings for 
the goddess. The declivities of most of tlie numerous 
conical hills present either a reddened stone or a temple 
devoted to Matha with most probably an atbmdant 
Brahmin priest. Nearly every village has its goddess of 
small-pox in the immediate locality, and a large piece of 
ground is esteemed as holy, and ' Matha Ka Than. - 


SntalUpox Inocvlafiori in India, —paper was read in 

1767 before the Royal College of Physicians in London 
by Mr. J. Z. llohvell, P.R.S., 

* Flirfch'B ; Geoprapliioal and Historical Pathology (By*!. Soc. Ed.) 
Tol. I, p 12r». 

* 8ir W. J. Mo()r« r Miirwar the Laud of Death. 
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entitled ^ An Account of the Manner of Inoculating foif 
Small-pox in the East Indies.’ This paper is extremely 
interesting, not only because it states the views of a physi¬ 
cian on a practice which still prevails to some extent, 
though unlawfully, in India, but because the writer, as an 
early Governor of Bengal, was one of the founders of 
our great Empire in the East, and had during a residence 
of thirty years in the tropics actively practised his profes¬ 
sion for eighteen of them. 

1 will commence by giving a brief summary of the 
paper. Mr. Hoi well observes that the ‘ the salutary 
method (of inoculation of sinull-pox) now so happily pur¬ 
sued in England (howsoever it has been seemingly blun¬ 
dered upon) has the sanction of the remotest antiquity. 
For five and sometimes six years together it passes in a 
manner unnoticed from the few that are attacked with it, 
for the complexion of it in these years is generally so 
benign as to cause very little alarm ; and notwithstanding 
the multitudes that are every year inoculateil with it in 
the usual season, it adds no malignity to the disease taken 
in the natural way, nor spreads the infection as commonly 
imagined in Europe. Every seventh year, with scarcely 
any exception, the Small-Pox i*ages epidemically in those 
provinces, during the months of March, April, and May ; 
and sometimes until the annual returning rains, about the 
middle of June, put a stop to its fury. On these occasions 
the disease was of the most malignant eoullnent kind, from 
which few escaped that took the distemper in the natural 
way, and they commonly died on the first, second, or third 
day of the eruption, and the Europeans usually flod from 
the settlements before the return of the small-pox season. 
There was hardly ever an instance of a native of the island 
of St. Helena, man or woman, who if attacked when in 
Bengal with the disease in a natural way, escaped with 
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life.’ This he attributed to some fundamental error of 
their diet. 

There was reason to believe from tfie institution of 
offerings to the goddess of small-pox that the disease had 
existed from very remote times in India, and had, indeed, 
spread from it to the West. Inoculation was performed by 
Brahmans from Brindaban, Allahabad, Benares, etc., over 
the countiy. They arrived in Bengal early in February 
or March before the usual return of the disease. The 
people prepared the patients for the operation by a restrict¬ 
ed diet, and the Brahmans would not operate unless this 
had been done. The inoculators passed from house to 
house and operated at the doors asking how many pocks 
the parents wished, and preferred to operate, for males 
between the wrist and the elbow, and for females between 
the elbow and the shoulder. Fifteen or sixteen minute 
scarifications were made with an iron or steel instrument, 
and a rag charged witii variolous matter from inoculated 
pustules of the previous year was allowed to remain on 
for about six hours. The wound was also moistened with 
Ganges water and the })art was, in the first place, dry- 
rubbed for about seven or eight minutes. All the time 
the goddess was being invoked. Cold water was poured 
over the patient up to the time the fever appeared, and 
again after the eruption came out until the scabs of tlie 
pustules dropped off ; and restricted diet was ordered for 
a month. The pustules were opened with a sharp-pointed 
thorn. The j)atient was exposed freely to the air outside 
the house,, and the eruptic fever was generally so slight as 
not to need much restriction. The operation rarely failed, 
nor did any one often miscarry under it,and the number of 
pustules was rarely less than fifty or more than two hundred. 

“Although very early prejudiced against the cool ivgimen 
and the free admission uf air, Hoi well soon eain<* to the 
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conclusion that any one who did not adopt that treatment 
would lose many patients. He suggests reasons for agree¬ 
ing with the Brahmans that it was wise to disallow the 
use of milk during the progress of the affection and he 
then refers to their ideas as to the causation of the disease, 
which were as follows. The immediate cause of the small¬ 
pox was believed to exist in the mortal part of every 
human and animal form. In a footnote he states that at 
the time of the confluent small-pox epidemics turkeys and 
other poultry were carried off by the disease in great 
numbers, and even his own parrot was found on dissectioti 
to have as many pustules in his digestive tract as on his 
body. The mediate cause which stirred up the first and 
threw it into a state ot* fermentation w^as, it was considered, 
the presence of ‘ innumerable imperceptible animalcules 
floating in the atmosphere. These, they said, cause all 
epidemical diseases, and imprison most malignant spirits. 
These particles pass in and out of the respiratory tract 
without doing any harm, but cling to the food and especi¬ 
ally to milk and the other articles which the Brahmans 
prohibit when the diet is restricted. Hohvoll himself saw 
no reason why .such pestilent animalcnlae, driven by certain 
winds, or generated on the spot by water and air in a state 
of stagnation and received into the body with food, should 
not be the cause of the spread of malignant epidemics at 
particular seasons, and that epidemical blights, which may 
be observed to go often hand in hand with epidemical 
diseases, may be due to similar causes. The friction and 
the dilution with water seemed to promote absorption and, 
as (langes water was used, confidence was given to the 
patient and he was impresseil with the solemnity and piety 
of the whole transaction. 

‘‘ Ilolwell particularly testifies to the value of the affu¬ 
sion of cold water from a height up to the time of the 
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appearance of the fever, and again when the eruption 
comes out, and further says lie was an eye-witness of its 
power and utility when the pustules had sunk. He agrees 
with the Brahmans in attaching great importance to open¬ 
ing the pustules with a thorn, as this mitigates or prevents 
the second fever. Tlie opening with a thorn has also the 
advantage of the orifice being so small that there is no 
admission of air into the part. In conclusion, in laying 
again great stress on the cool regimen and on the free 
admission of air be trusted they might be introduced into 
regular and universal practice.^’^ 




TY/e Adiiquiiy of Vaccimtion id Lidia.^ —‘‘Under this 
heading a leading article appealed in the British 
Medical Journal of April 15th, in \vhich reference 
was made to a claim advanced by Lord Ampthill on behalf 
of the Hindus of having practised vaccination many een- 
turie.s before it was, to use iiis own word, ‘ rediscovered ^ 
by Edward Jenner. Lord Ampthill based this claim on a 
passage in an ancient Sanscrit work l>y Dhanwantari which 
he said had been discovered by Colonel King and bi-ought 
to his notice by that distinguished officer two years before. 
The speech in which the passage occurred w-a.s made by 
Lord Ampthill on the occasion of (he formal opening of 
the King Institute of Preventive Medicine at Guindy on 
March 11th, a report of which was published in the Madras 
Weekly Mail of March iGth. 

In commenting on that speech we ventured to hint 
that Lord Ampthill had somewdiat misunderstood the 
information supplied to him, as the existence in Sanskrit 

‘ B M. J.. lUO.") . June 17 , p. 1330. 

* B. M. J., 1905, July J2, p. 186. 
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works supposed to be ancient of passages in which vacci¬ 
nation was described had been known for soraething like 
a century. In j)roof of this statement we referred to 
Baron’s Life of Jenner in which mention is made of 
passages purporting to be extracts from a medical work 
attributed to Dhanwantari which were published in the 
Madras Courier of January l:ith, 1819. In these passages 
an account was given of the inoculation of matter from 
the cow as a protective against small-pox. It was added 
that Baron had made inquiries as to the genuineness of 
those passages of eminent Oriental scholars, who considered 
that there were good grounds for suspecting that they 
were interpolations made with the object of inducing the 
Hindu to submit to vaccination by making him believe 
that it was a traditional practice among his people. In 
reference to the article, the main points of whi(‘h are here 
recapitulated, we have receiveil the following letter, dated 
May 10th, from Lieutenant-Colonel \V. (1. King, I.M.S., 
C.I.E., Sanitary Commissioner for Madras : 

^ In your issue of the loth April, you refer to the above 
subject, as discussed by His Excellency Lord Ampthill in 
his address at the opening of the Iving Institute, Madras. 
During his tenure of office he has, as is well known, taken 
every opportunity of encouraging the advance of preven¬ 
tive medicine, and has also exhibited interest in the 
historical bearing of the subject in this country, in con¬ 
nexion witli ancient Hindu writings. In response to a 
t(uery on the latter aspect two years back, I furnished him 
with the paper to which he referred. As Lord AmpthilBs 
statements, in this particular, were made on the authority 
of this d(icument, it rests solely with me to deal with the 
matter. 

' The })aper in question was published in the Madras 
Mail in 1899, in re.s))ons.e to a request for information to 
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me personally in its columns by the late Surgeon-General 
Sir Charles Gordon. It opened by referring to the oft- 
quoted passage from the Madras Covrier^i 1819, and 
stated distinctly that it had ' at intervals been circulated 
to the lay and medical press.’ I then proceeded to say 
that for many years I had attemioted, with the aid of 
Sanscrit scholars, verification of its origin from Dhanwan- 
tari, and, after alluding to the difiiculty attending such 
researches, explained that ‘ the nearest approneh ’ to 
settling the question was obtained when hunting for Sans¬ 
crit references for plague, by the quotation being found 
in a Sanscrit work entitled Ayurveda Vijnana. This is a 
modern compilation of extracts from various authors. As 
a fact, it was I who, though no Sanscrit scholar, was able 
to arrest attention to the passage whilst, the book was 
being read aloud to me, as I had heard it so ofte n quoted ; 
and it was to this little incident Lord Ampthill had the 
kindness to allude. Since that period it has also been 
found for me in the Sabdakalpadrvma ^ which is also a 
modern compilation, written by Rajah Sir Radakant Deb 
Bahadur. This author was held in the highest respect by 
the best Sanscrit scholars including Max Muller—a fact 
W'hich should weigh in favour of the genuine character of 
the quotation. The work was completed, accordwig to the 
author, in the thirtieth year of his age, or six years before 
thf3 appearance of the Covri*r quotation. It is necessary 
to allude to tlicse facts, as you have in your article erro¬ 
neously assumed that I had made a claim to precedence in 
respect to the Madras Courier oi in first drawing 

attention to the subject. 

‘ Your main object is, however, to throw doubt upon the 
validity of the quotation. I nfortunalely, I am not in a 
IKJsition to consult Baron’s work, quoted as your authority ; 
and I am placed in some difficulty by your not positively 
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affirming that the false ^ poem ’ actually contained the 
particular verse ascribed to Dhanwantari. I shall be very 
much surprised if this can really be done by you. But, 
even if this subject be treated in the general manner you 
have done, I think it reasonable to believe that Baron 
must have misunderstood Sir John Malcolm; he must 
have muddled the whole subject. Far from Ellis being the 
criminal, he was eminently an interpolation detective. 
In the fourteenth volume of the Tranmciiom of the Asiatic 
Society, there will be found exposed by Ellis, in an essay 
that exhibited the depth of his learning as a Sanscrit 
scholar as well as his careful and impartial spirit, a gross 
fraud by Jesuits who had, for the purpose of advancing 
their religion, resorted to this means. The book which he 
thus criticized was entitled VEzour Fe(ia??i, and waspublish- 
efl in Paris in 1778. If this date be taken into considera¬ 
tion, it is clear vaccination need not have been referred to, 
seeing that Jenner^s scientific confirmation of empirically 
observed facts was not made till 1798, and vaccination 
was not introduced into Madras by Lord Clive (Earl 
Powis) until J80;J. Failing, therefore, your being able to 
prove the quotation actually formed part of the poem you 
ascribe to Ellis, and you are able to state where the rest 
of the document is to be found, there is no reason to re¬ 
gard him as guilty of the grave charge made against him, 
or that we have adduced anything to disprove the ancient 
character of the quotation, rightly or wrongly attributed 
to Dhanwantari. I, of course, do not join issue with you 
as to your second instance of an interpolation, as this was 
not propounded by me. 

*As the Vaccination Department of this Presidency is a 
branch of my office, 1 have every opportunity of consult¬ 
ing its records, and 1 may state that although it is evident 
many thousands of pamphlets cucoiuaging vaccination 
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were issued in former years, I can find no attempt to 
impress the people with the so-called ‘ poem ^ of Ellis 
and, in my opinion, such a base act would ho more have 
secured official approval in India in the past than in the 
present; nor, in the Sanscrit libraries available in this 
Presidency, is there any trace of kich a record/ 

Later we received from Colonel King a further com¬ 
munication, dated May 25th, to the following effect: 

‘ With reference to my letter to you dated May 10th, it 
is right that I should inform you that, after its despatch, 
I ascertained that I could not justly claim that Rajah Sir 
lladliakant Deb Bahadur personally admitted the disputed 
quotation into his SapUiakalpadruma^ as the revised edition 
of this work in which it is to be found was published after 
his death, long subsequent to the first appearance in the 
Madras Courier, This in no way invalidates my other 
arguments or, indeed, greatly even in this particular, as 
the compilers of the revised edition are also recognized 
Sanscrit authorities/ 

Colonel King will refer to our article of April 15th 
he will see that it was there expressly stated that we had 
had no opportunity of consulting his writings, and that 
what he calls our erroneous assumption that he had made 
a claim to precedence in respect to the Madras Courier of 
1819 was founded solely on the statement attributed to 
Lord Arapthill that Colonel King had discovered the 
passage in question and had brought it to his notice. In 
regard to this we said that we could not help thinking that 
Lord Ampthill had misunderstood the information supplied 
to him. From Colonel King’s letter it is clear that this 
is just what hap|>ened. On this point there is, therefore, 
nothing in disj>ute between us. 

** On the geuei'al (jueslion of iho interpolations our 
arbioie woe r^ndly in the nature of an inquiry addressed to 
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the learned. We confessed oiir incompetence on questions 
of Sanscrit scholarship, and we "ave Baron's statement-s 
for what they were worth in the hope of eliciting some 
authoritative utterance on a matter of considerable literary 
and historical interest. It is necessary to lay some stress 
on this, inasmuch as Colonel Ring seems determined to 
' force us into a position of antagonism to him in regard to 
questions on which we have expressed no opinion, for the 
good and sufficient reason that we hold none. His quarrel 
is with Baron, and bearing in mind that 


'Tis dangerona whou the baser nature comes 
Betwixt the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites j 


we decline to be drawn into the fray. That those of our 
readers as may be interested in the point at issue may have 
a full statement of the case before them, we give the whole 
passage as it stands in Baron's Life of Edward Jenner 
(London 1838, vol. i, p. 555, et seq.). After referring to 
a claim of priority in the discovery of vaccination made 
on behalf of a Frenchman by Husson in the Biciionnaire 
des Sciences MSdicales (1821), Baron proceeds: 

* The same work which sets forth the claims of Af. 
Rabaut recounts likewise the pretensions of the Hindoos 
to the knowledge of vaccine inoculation. An ancient 
Sanscrit work has been appealed to as an authority on 
this Bubject. 

The subject was mentioned many years ago in the 
HMioMqur Britannique. It has more recently, been revived 
in the JDictiomiairr. Midicale, and in tlie sMadras Courier 
of the 12th of January, 1819. The writer of the last- 
named article refers to Sancte^n Grantham, a medical work 
attributed to Dhanwantari. which is said to be ‘ undoubtedly 
an ancient composition.’ 
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From this work extracts are given. The first extract 
describes the method of performing the inoculation with 
fluid taken from a pock on the udder of a cow, or from the 
arm of a human subject, etc. The next more particularly 
describes the small-pox produced by the fluid from the 
udder of a cow, and appears, in short, to be an imperfect 
abstract of the opinions and descriptions of Dr. Jenner. 
It does not at all discriminate between the different sorts 
of; pustules to which cows are liable; it is destitute of all 
the characters of fidelity and accuracy which give value 
to information of a scientific nature, and must, therefore, 
have been quite insufficient to have guided anyone in the 
management of the very practice it professes to teach. 
This practice, if it did exist at all in India, must have been 
extremely rare, but the description given of it is not like 
that which would occur to any inquirer who had himself 
investigated the very singular properties of cow-pi^x in¬ 
oculation. On the contrary, it wears the appearance of a 
delineation which had been made, not from original obser¬ 
vation, but from materials obviously acquired from other 
sources and put together with studied ambiguity, the 
writer having been more anxious to maintain the sem¬ 
blance of antiquity than to convey precise knowledge on the 
subject of vaccination, had it ever been obtained by the 
Brahmins, could have been overlooked, and allowed to 
remain in obscurity till it was called into notice by the 
industry of British residents in India. To no people on 
the earth was the secret of vaccine inoculation of greater 
moment than to the inhabitants of the East, and it exceeds 
all powers of belief to suppose that such a secret could have 
been possessed by the most respected caste, without being 
diffused universally, and the practice adopted with corres¬ 
ponding avidity. The suspicions excited by the internal 
evidence are not a little strengthened by some circumstances 
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which I am about to mention. I made it my business 
to inquire from eminent oriental scholars whether such 
a Sanscrit work existed, and whether from their ex¬ 
perience of the habits and customs of the Hindoos there 
was reason to believe that they possessed any knowledge 
of vaccine inoculation. 

^ For valuable information on these points I have to ex¬ 
press a deep feeling of gratitude and obligation to Sir John 
Malcolm, Q.C.B., a gentleman not less distinguished by 
his genius and skill as a commander than by the wisdom, 
learning, energy, and benevolence evinced in all his civil 
relations. Through his kindness I am enabled to state 
the following facts: 

On the introduction of vaccine inoculation into India 
it was found that the practice was much opposed by the 
natives. In order to overcome their prejudices the late 
Mr. Ellis, of Madras, who was well versed in Sanscrit 
literature, actually composed a short poem in that language 
on the subject of vaccination. This poem was inscribed 
on old paper, and said to have been found, that the im¬ 
pression of its antiquity might assist the efiEeet intended to 
be produced on the minds of the Brahmins while tracing 
the preventive to their sacred cow. 

The late Dr. Anderson, of Madras, adopted the very 
same expedient in order to deceive the Hindoos into a 
belief that vaccination was an ancient practice of their 
own. It is scarcely necessary to observe that had any 
authentic record of such a practice existed gentlemen 

never would have resorted to such a contrivance to gain 
their object. It is further to be observed that smallpox 
inoculation was frequently practised by the Hindoos, but 
there is no proof whatever that they employed vaccination. 

Shortly after the introduction of vaccination into 
Bengal, similar attempts were made to prove that the 
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practice was previously known there also. As the account 
of this transaction is somewhat different from that which 
occurred at Madras, it is proper to mentioh it. A native 
physician of Bareilly put into the hands of Mr. Gillman, 
who was surgeon at that station, some leaves purporting to 
contain an extract of a Sanscrit work on medicine. 

This work is said to be entitled StuVka Sangreha, 
written by a physician named Mahadeva, under the pat¬ 
ronage of Raja Rajasin’ha. It contained a chapter on 
Masurica or chickenpocks. 

Towards the close, the author appears to have intro¬ 
duced other topics; and immediately after directing leeches 
to be applied to relieve bad sores he proceeds thus: 

‘ Taking the matter of pustules, which are naturally pro¬ 
duced on the teats of cows, carefully preserve it, and 
before the breaking out of sraall-pox make with a fine 
instrument a small puncture (like that made by a gnat) in 
a ehild^s limb, and introduce into the blood as much of 
that matter as is measured by a quarter of a ratti. Thus 
the wise physician renders the child secure from the erup¬ 
tion of the small-pox.^ 

This communication was shown to Mr. Colebrooke and 
Mr. Blaquiere, both eminent Sanscrit scholars, and they 
both suspected that it was an interpolation. The first- 
named gentleman further adds that the original work, 
from which the extract purports to have been taken, was 
not exhibited to anyone well versed in Sanscrit. I believe 
1 may further add that Mr. Colebrooke made inquiries 
whilst in India, which fully satisfied him that no original 
work of the kind ever had existence. Sir John Malcolm 
iias also been kind enough to ascertain that no such book 
is to be found in the library of the East Indian Company. 

From these Hiatc^ments it must be apparent that the 
well-meant devices of those who attempted to propagate 
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vaccination in India, have led to the belief that the practice 
was known to the Hindoos in earlier times. 

^‘Froin a letter which appears in the Madras Mailoi May 
30th we gather that since the date of his last letter to us 
Colonel King has had an opportunity of referring to 
Baron’s book at first hand. He adheres to his opinion that 
Jenner’s biographer made a complete muddle of the 
information received by him from Malcolm.^’ We must 
frankly say that, if he did, Colonel King does not seem to 
us to have cleared up the muddle. Here, as far as we are 
concerned, the matter must rest.” 

We have furnished the readers with these long 
quotations in the hope that they may be interested in the 
important question as regards the origin of vaccination. 
f There could not be any doubt as to the practice of 
I inoculation by the Brahmans long before the advent 
|| of the English in India, HolwelPs testimony supports it. 
But whether vaccination was ever pmctised in India before 
the discovery of Jenner was a question which could not 
be answered offhand. The only proof extant was the 
couplets in Sanskrit quoted in the Madras Courier in 
1819, and subsequently in the Savdakalpadrunia. The 
couplets are said to have been quoted from Sakteya 
Grantha of Dhanvantari. I could not trace any such 
work in the libraries of India, nor has the work been 
found in the library of the East Indian Company. No 
reference to it was found in the Sanskrit literature. Below 
I quote these couplets with translations. 

It seems strange that no reference as to the practice 
of vaccination in India can be traced in the works of 
Caraka,. Susruta, ^'agbhata, Madhava, Vrnda Madhava, 
Cakradaita, Bhava]Misra and others. But no conclusion 
can be drawn from this negative evidence. Neither do 
we find any reference to th<‘ practice of inoculation in 
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the works o£ the authors cited above. lu Av., V. 'Z'Z, we find 
a reference to the eruptive fevers : fever with spots on the 
surface of the body. Thespotted or speckled fever—covered 
with spots, like reddish sediments ’’ undoubtedly refers 
to some eruptive fever, as the fever accompanying measles 
or small-pox. But I have notbeen able to trace any reference 
to the temple worship of the goddess of Small-Pox, with 
the prayers used by the Brahmins at the inoculation with 
Small-Pox,as described by Hoi well. But there is no doubt 
that inoculation was frequently practised in India. 

In the hymns to the goddess ^Itala which I have quoted 
below from the Kasikhanda of tbe Skanda Purana, 
it is distinctly stated that there is no medicine for this dire 
disease except prayers to this goddess. She is represent¬ 
ed as having four hands, holding a broom-stick in one 
hand, a water-pitcher in another, a lotus in the third and 
the fourth hand is shown in the attitude of Abhaya mudru, 
—the sign of fearlessness and hope. She rides on an ass, and 
has a winnowing fan as her head-dress. She is represented as 
naked. She resides in water. Sitala really means goddess of 
coldness or water. Her attributes refer to the hygienic 
measures to be adopted when Small-Pox rages in an epi¬ 
demic form. Though described as a goddess whose idol is 
worshipped by the mass, the patient is advised to contem¬ 
plate her as thin like one of the fibres of petiole of lily, 
situated between his heart and navel. 

The broom, fan and the water-pitcher are the appliances 
necessary to keep the room in which the patient is 
isolated, clean and free from (lies. Her nakedness is 
meant to represent the fact that the disease is often 
earrier.1 to healthy individuals through the clothes of nurses, 
wlio Bhoiild be as scantily dressed as possible. 

The J^Itala is the Pauranic adaptation of the Vedic 
Apo Devi who is aUo described as the mother. The 
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Ap in Sanskrit is used in feminine gender, hence 
both Apo Devi and ^Itala Devi are described as female 
deities. The Brahmans still recite in their daily-prayers 
the beneficial qualities of water, invoked as mother by 
the Sindhudvipa R§i in the Gayatrl metre : 




cr^m5T5[^ i \ 


Water was regarded by the Vedic Indians as the source 
of medicine, and was used by them as a therapeutic agent 
of great value. It was also a means of purification, 

“ Water is the elixir of immortality (S.P. Br., 4, 3, 15) ; 
water being a means of soothing—they soothe by means 
of soothing water {Hid, 13). Water is a means of 
purification, hence he purifies himself with water ” 
(S.P. Br., I. 7, 4, 17). ‘‘Within the waters is ambrosia, 
in the waters is medicine ” (S.P. Br., 1, 4, 6; Vaj. Sam., 
ix, 6). 

In Rv. (x, 9,5, 6 and 7 ; 137,6) the water is described 
as the source of medicine; and in Av., II, 3, there is a charm 
against excessive discharges from the body, undertaken 
with spring water (see author’s work “ Medicine in the 
Atharva Veda”). In Yv. (Vaj. Sam., ix, 6, 1) water is 
also described as the 80 ui*ce of medicine, and in xi, 38, water- 
goddesses are prayed for a cure. In Rv., x, 9,1, disinfecting 
properties are attributed to water. 

AVater as a medicine is mentioned in Rv. (i, 23, 19, 20; 
34j 6), Tai. Sam. (vi. 4, 9, 2) and Kau^itakl Br., (xvi, 7). 

The application of cold water in hyperaemia was 
well known. The spring water which runs down iiiK)n 
the mountain was used as a healing remedy; it was 
recommended as useful in checking discharges and 

17 
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removing pain. It is also styled as the great healer 
of wounds. The water is said to contain a hundred remedies. 
Flowing water is prayed to grant a cure for heart-aehe, 
ocular pain, and pain in the feet. The waters are called 
the most skilled of physicians (Av., vi, 24). Waters 
are verily healers, the waters are scatterers of disease, and 
the waters cure all diseases’^ (Av., iii, 7). 

But there is neither any mention of the practice of 
inoculation nor of vaccination in the hymn to Sitala. 
So it is difficult to decide whether inoculation, not to 
speak of vaccination, was practised in the Yedic or 
Pouranic ages. 
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SI srat ti?i I 

5 ft<i% mft si?«it qsgif*! tqtn« ii = 

^acpgwsff sufvTf’naj^f^ciw^ I 
<i^r fqf%*fi^§ fq ?rei ^<3^ 5 n?i^ 11 <? 
sftci5itt55n qt sii:: qqifj €?i 1 
srt «T grwt 11 
^Ifis?} qfaaai'g ^wftrawPq^: > 

^qH^fqsnaiiq q< sg’jq^jsi *11 7 [ II n 
silcl% <q 3I»innflI sf) 3 % a 5 iqHj[ii?Il I 
sftiif tq api^nsl srtfraiq *1^ »w: 11 
Ji|«qq lift qJiuiSKsi: 1 
sftinenqi^siSq f^iqis^rireinTisi: 11 
qsnfq sfTJumfiT g q; qS(I I 

TO »tt f»j5j?n^ jftTOi^T; *i qnq^ n t a 

KfisTkbanda, 

The following (lescrij3tions in Sanskrit refer to the 
praelice of inoculation and vaccination: 

mfrw} I 

II ” 

(v^ft^icT ^ t) 

“ The matter of the pustules on the teats of cows or on 
(arms of) men should bo taken by means of a knife and 
introduced into the arms (of child); the pns as it mixes 
with the blood causes the fever of emalUpox/^ 

<r5i^ n ii 
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Take the serum from the pustules on the teats of cows 
or from the arms of men at the end of a knife and 
introduce into the blood on the arm (of the child) caused by 
scarification with a knife. The serum when mixed with 
blood (of the child) causes fever of small-pox.’^—Dhanvan- 
tari^s ^akteyagrantha, quoted in Savda Kalpadruma, 
Vol. V, p. 3311. Binodelal Sen’s Ayurveda Viguana, Vol. 
IV, p. 178. 

{iv) Syphilis, —Was syphilis known to the Vedic 
Hindus ? It is very diflicult to solve this question with 
certainty. Nowhere do we find any description of its 
symptoms; and we find no distinct mention of the disease. 
Bloomfield, however, thinks the disease Jayenya to be 
syphilis. (Am. J. Ph., 11, 320 ; Hymns of Av., vii, 76, 559- 
501). KeSava and Sayana identify the disease as rajayaksma, 
ix.y the same as Jayenya in the story told at Tail. Sam., II, 
3, 5, 1 -3. (I H ^ 

i) From the remedial agents used in the 
Kausika practice,?'?^., the string of a lute and the vivina plant 
(a,fdropo(fO}i muricains) —Bloomfield says, I am tempted 
to regard the gayana as syphilis, etymologically either con¬ 
genital disease (root yan), or venereal disease (ydya 
* woman ’); in that case the musical instruments may refer 
to the nauteh girls, and the disease is cured homceopathi- 
cally and symbolically by the realisation of their presence, 
by means of the amulets.” But the interpretation is far¬ 
fetched. Syphilis was unknown to Garaka and Sufi* 
their works were composed towards the end of the Ve^.v; 
age. For the first time the disease is described in the Bhava 
Prakafia, which was com|>o8ed about three hundred and 
fifey years ago. The antiquity of syphilis is a question in 
which authorities differ. Hirech says: ^‘In the Ayur- 
Veda of Sfisruta there are several statements which 
make it at least very probable that venereal disease ha<l 
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occurred in India from the very earliest times.” 
“ Friedberg gives the passage, taking them from Hessler’s 
translation as revised by the well-known Sanskrit scholar 
Professor Weber. Wise’s handling of the history of syphilis 
in India (in his “ Hindu System of Medicine,” p. 375) 
t is quite untrustworthy, as Friedberg justly pronounces it 
to be.” Haeser also supported that syphilis had existed 
in antiquity. There are, no doubt, undoubted references in 
the earlier Sanskrit works to diseases of the genitals due 
to lewd or impure sexual connections: 

la n g'qat- 

Rf fqm qT ’sqqgq^qqpfi trgq^ ffrspvq^ i 

^ qr: i 

tiq qifhli fqqfqrtpq qfsqSjqi q^sq^qtJPfqRiqiq i 

qpfili sqr; ’jqq; fqqqiqr i 

qr^*jp[ qfftq; ftmj; -"f i 

qimqq qi?lfqq | 

vhstr; i 

Sii&Tita SiufeliitA, II, xii. 

But it is known to every surgeon that there are many 
venereal sores which are not really syphilitic. It is only in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century tliat accurate know¬ 
ledge of the difiPerent forms of venereal disease was made 
possible by advances in the science of pathology. And 
by modern historical methods, the long-discroditod view 
that syphilis in the Old World was a diseiise of recent 
origin which could lie traced to Anterica has bt'en revivofl. 
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In his great work on the venereal diseases, Astrue traces 
the introduction of the disease into Europe from the date 
of the first voyage of Columbus in 1494. The disease is 
said to be endemic in Hispaniola and on parts of the 
American continent. The native women communicated 
the disease to the men who attended Columbus; it was 
then propagated to the Neapolitans, thence to the French, 
and gradually to other European nations. The source of 
this information is the work of the historian Gonsalvo 
Ferdinand ab Oviedo, Summary of the Natural and 
General History of the West Indies’’ (1525). Hunter in 
his classical work on venereal diseases in 1775 supported 
the idea that the venereal disease had existed in Europe 
before Columbus sailed from Palos : his aufhoritv beinsr 
the author of Discovery of America — Peter Martyr, 
a friend of Columbus. Prescott in his History of the 
Reign of h'erdinand and Isabella (Vol. iii, p. 50, Loud., 
1S-5S) supposes that this loathsome disease was not brought 
from America. Bodrnan reproduced a passage from the 
chapter records of St. Victor, 1472, in which “Mala 
Franzos^^ is referred to. But Block and Hegel have found 
out the date 1172 to he a forgery. 

The origin of syphilis, as of leprosy, is lost in the 
night of time. There are special difficulties in the identi¬ 
fication of diseases rnentioncMj in ancient writings. The 
ancient medical authors did not write the descriptions of 
a disease according to modern pathology, but availed 
themstdves of the knowledge prevalent at the time, and we 
find their descriptions defective. Tiicy were also not able 
(o dis’ingnish, as in the case of syphilis, the morbid 
phenomena ])e( uliar to the dilVerent stages of the disease. 
Tiie carls Sanskrit authors descrihed many local alfections 
of the genitals, caused by immoral intercourse. One of 
these morbid condttions was callct] Upadamsa. It was a 
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purely local disease, and it is difficult to find any reference 
to affections of internal organs during the course of the 
disease. They did not comprehend the secondary and the 
tertiary stages of the malady. But we must not be sur¬ 
prised at this. The state of medical science was in an 
undeveloped stage and we should not expect in their 
descriptions the accuracy and minuteness of detail uhich 
characterise the descriptions of diseases of the present day. 
The justly celebrated Hunter, who has enriched the science 
of medicine with great discoveries, taught that he never 
observed syphilitic affections of the internal organs nor ol 
the brain, inspite of the teacliiugs of Fallopius and Botal 
to the contrary. Up to the time of Ricord, the three 
venereal affections, syphilis, soft chancre and gonorrhoea 
were not clearly differentiated. Tliere was no doubt that 
venereal ulcer and gonorrha'a had always been in existence. 
It is creditable to the ancient Indian physicians that they 
differentiated the local venereal ulcer (l-padamsa) from 
urethral discharges (Meha). Certain descriptions of and 
references to diseases of the sexual organs in ancient and 
medifBval Sanskrit books could easily be taken as indicat¬ 
ing syphilis at the lime when the authors of those books 
liv^ed. But on closer examination it would be recognised 
that the deceptive similarity between the local conditions 
of the ulcers did not develop symptoms which could be 
referred to syphilis. There is no evidence forthcoining 
that any causal connexion was discovered between tlic 
local ulcer and a skin eruption of the rest of the body 
until Bhava Misra wrote in the sixteenth century. There 
is no description of the syphilitic syndrome in ai»y Sanskrit 
work before Bhava Prakasa was conijn^scd and in which 
for the first time we find a description of the disease called 
Feranga Hoga or the Portuguese disease. Similar names, 
French Pocks by the English, Polish disease by the 
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Russians, Frank disease by the Turks, French disease by 
the Italians point to its recent introduction. 

Dr. IHontejo Y Robleds, a Spanish army surgeon, 
investigated the origin of syphilis from Spanish sources 
and communicated his results to the International American 
Congress held at Madrid in 1882: he recognised that the 
recent introduction of the disease was connected with 
America. Professor Seler in 1895 supported his conclu¬ 
sions; and Professor Binz arrived independently to the 
same view—the American origin of syphilis. 

Astriic, Girtanner and Hensler in the eighteenth cen¬ 


tury endeavoured to prove the origin of syphilis in America. 


Similarly the celebrated letter of Petrus Martyr in 
which mention is made of “ Morbus Gallicus,” dated 1489, 
has been shown by the recent critical investigators to be 
fictitious and could not have been written before 1508. 
Hunter’s conclusions based on experiments wrongly inter¬ 
preted, were founded on his notion that gonorrhoea and 
soft chancre were syphilitic in origin. This idea prevailed 
up to the time of Ricord who fii‘st clearly differentiated 
them. T.he clinical physicians in the early post-columbiaii 
]>eriod confounded the pseudo-venereal and pseudo-syphi¬ 
litic diseases which resemble the syphilitic syndrome. The 
literature of the Old World contain no unmistakable descrip¬ 
tion of syphilis prior to 1495. The results of the disinter¬ 
ment of bones do not furnish any proof of the existence 
of syphilis in the Old World in historic and prehistoric times 
before the same date. Not a single bone has as yet been dis¬ 
covered whicJi shows undoubted signs of syphilitic degenera¬ 
tions, in the barrows, lake dwellings, cave <l\vellings, cairns 
and even in the burial-places of the Mediawal times. 


J he sudden outbreak of the disease among the soldiers 
of Charles VIII of France in Italy in 1494-5 attracted the 
attention of physicians to this loathsome disease, The 
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(liBease was unknown in Italy, and the disease in an epidemic 
form manifested its worst symptoms just as it does when 
introduced in a virgin soil. Both the Spanish authors 
mentioned before and the Italian chroniclers corroborate 
and supplement one another. The authentic reports of 
the contemporary Spanish authors—Diaz de Isla, 0\dedo, 
Las Casas, Homan Pane, Hernandez and Sahagun—are 
in favour of the recent origin of syphilis. Columbus 
arrived in Barcelona in the year 1493 and syphilis spread 
there amongst the inhabitants. Thence it spread by the 
campaign of Charles VIII of France, in whose army many 
Spaniards served. Syphilis had been known in Espanola 
from time immemorial, where it was called Nannavatly 
and the Indian method of cure by means of guaiacum 
and other vegetable beverages, in conjunction with hydio- 
therapeutic, dietetic, and climatic methods of treatment 
bespeak highly for their rational method of combating 
the disease. Dr. Bloch^s conclusion—All available state¬ 
ments and facts point to the last decade of the fifteenth 
century—particularly the years 1493-1500—^as the time 
when syphilis first appeared in the Old World. There is 
not a particle of evidence to show that the disease existed 
in Europe before that time —may be accepted as the last 
word on the controversies regarding the origin of syphilis. 

The osteological discoveries of the New World w'hioh 
arc said to prove the existence of Pre-Columbian syphilis 
in the bones of the American Indians are no doubt re¬ 
markable, But the pre-Columbian age of the graves has 
not been definitely settled and the syphilitic nature of the 
changes in the bono is still uncertain. 

Similarly other examples may be multiplied which 
may prove interesting as contributions towaixls our 
kniuvledge uf the history and treatment of diseases. But 
we must nut dilate any further. 

18 
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Now let us consider the various ways of making the 
study of history of medicine popular among the medical 
practitioners in India : 

1. Museiiwfi ,—The establishment of museums con¬ 
taining relics of medical science in bygone ages is one of 
the great and most elBcacious means for promoting the 
study of history of medicine. Museums containing objects 
of historical interests are of the utmost advantage both for 
education of students and the advancement of science. The 
specimens speak for themselves and they may be inspected 
with ease and rapidity. People like this objective instruction 
which is retained with pleasure in their memories. Such a 
collection of historical objects in a locality can be easilv 
appreciated by the members of the medical profession who are 
ignoi-ant of the language of the country. The museums of 
Aldrovandus, Hunter and Parkes proved to bo of inestimable 
value to the advancement of knowledge. The museums gene- 
rally contain some objects of exceptional medical interest. 

James H. Avcling' remarks: “ Historically, a museum 
of instruments is most desirable. For want of a home, 
many of the interesting mechanical contrivances used by 
early surgeons arc lost or destroyed. If they could be 
collected and preserved, we should have the means of 
obs^ ving the progress of surgery as exemplified by the 
development of the instruments employed in various opera¬ 
tions. There seems to be little reverence for, or appreeintioii 
of, the inventive genius and mechanical triumphs of our 
surgical forefathers. Who would not like to see the arma- 
men(anim of Harvey which he left to the College of Physi¬ 
cians, and which was unfortunately de.stroyed by fire’ Who 
can gaze wbh indifference on tic- obstetrical instruments o 
tlie Chumherleu.s, now happily in posses.siou of, and carefully 
preserved by, the Rojal Afedical and Chirurgieal Society 7 

' U. M. i. IUt C2, 1888, p. 1410. 
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But^ apart from seutiment, a collection of old instruments, 
as far as possible bearing the names of their inventors and 
the dates of their invention, would settle many disimtes as to 
priorit}' of invention, and prevent many surgeons claiming 
as their own contrivances which had been invented long ago. 

“ There are, however, other cogent practical reasons for 
establishing a museum of instruments besides those of 
historical and objective instruction. It is necessary for the 
purpose of protecting the reputations of surgeons and the 
lives of patients; public safety demands its existence. 
My experience enables me to support this statement. I 
have invented several instruments, and in the shops of 
instrument makers and at exhibitions I have often seen 
these instruments so altered as not only to be useless, but 
dangerous. The changes are usually made by manufac¬ 
turers who, not knowing the method of using the instru¬ 
ments, make alterations which they suppose to be improve¬ 
ments. Now the result of selling an imperfect or dangerous 
instrument, informing the buyer that it is the invention of 
a special surgeon, is to seriously damage the reputation 
of that surgeon, for he who bought it must, if he detect 
its worthlessness, think badly of the person who has the 
credit of having invented it; and if the discovery of its 
faulty construction be not made, the patient may receive 
great injury. At present there is no remedy for this 
dangerous practice of altering instruments. By patenting 
perhaps some check might be effected, but this plan is not 
likely to be adopted by the members of a libeml profession, 
A fjuestion, however, might ariho whether it could not 
be proved to be penal to alter the construction of an 
instrument in such a way as to injure the reputation of its 
inventor, and render its use dangerous to the patient for 
whose relief it might be employed. 

An authoritative collection of instruments and 
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appliances is the only remedy for the evils here pointed out. 
To this surgeons and instrument-makers might refer, and 
any doubt as to the proper form of an instrument might at 
once be satisfied. To this museum every new instrument 
should be sent, as every new book finds its way to the 
British Museum. Properly classified, the object sought 
might easily be found ; and if a surgeon failed to send a 
specimen of his invention, he would have no just cause of 
complaint, should he meet with variations of it he does 
not approve. 

‘‘ Every one must be pleased that Mr. Hutchinson has so 
ably brought this subject to the front at the College of 
Surgeons, and all will, I believe, re-echo his concluding 
words : ^ I cannot admit that the institution in which we 
are now assembled will have done all that it can for the 
perfecting of the art of surgery, until it has within its 
walls a collection, easily arranged for inspection and com¬ 
parison, well labelled and catalogued, of all instruments 
and appliances, concerning the merits of which the practi¬ 
tioner may desire information.’^ 

A museum is a source of much instruction and informa¬ 
tion. The museums for pathological and materia medica 
specimens, both pharmacopmial and indigenous, can easily be 
started by the energetic action of our friends : specimens of 
drugs of all kinds with brief descriptions, pathological and 
microscopic specimens with short explanatory notes may be 
sent by the profession. These will be arranged and entered 
in a descriptive catalogue. Every facility should be given 
to students in theij* researches, as they may require to 
examine any specimen in the collections with more care 
and attention than can be done in the ordinary way of 
viewing the Museum. In the Medical College, Calcutta, 
we find that the subject of materia medica is sadly 
neglected* The result is evident in every day practice. 
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ne hardly ever meets a junior practitioner who can write 
a prescription free from errors. Prescription-writing is 
fast becoming a lost art, and is in danger of atrophy from 
disuse. Newfangled remedies of unknown and question¬ 
able value are being freely used by the practitioners, only 
because they have not that training to write prescriptions 
•thcTiselves. It is therefore very important to realise the 
cause of this in our profession. Of all the subjects IMateria 
Medica forms the armamentarium of the physicians, but 
unfortunately the most neglected of all the subjects. 
There is no proper museum where the students can examine 
specimens. There is not a single demonstrator to coach 
the students in the subjects. Students can haixlly be 
expected to master the subject from lectures alone, and the 
result is practitioners become means of advertising medium 
for patent and proprietary medicines. The remedy there¬ 
fore is to have one or more demonstmtors on Materia 
Medica whose duty will be to take the students by batches, 
familiarise them with the different specimens, teach them 
the art of prescription writing and above all, the most 
important question of incompatibility. These demon¬ 
strators can have a revision class before the examination 
and give the students a ^ grind.’ At present practical 
pharmacy is done by the students under the apothecary of 
the hospital, who has enough work of his own as an 
apothecary to devote much time and attention for the 
training of the students.” ‘ 

Ill the collection of economic products as displayed in 
the galleries of the Indian Museum, there are specimen^ of 
medicinal products, indigenous drugs, narcotics (opium, 
Indian hemp and tobacco) and the food substances (sugar, 
starch and cereals). In 1895, the Indian Indigenous Drugs 


I. H. B. JftB., 1918, p. 16. 
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Committee was founded, and the “ Reporter on Economic 
product was appointed its Secretary. The drugs for experi¬ 
ment were distributed b}' the Medical Store Department 
and all the results of the clinical investigations were re¬ 
ceived ill the office of the Reporter, where the meetings of 
the committee were held.’’* In the chemical laboratory 
for testing economic products in the Museum, food 
products received attention, and analyses were made of 
numerous cereal grains, famine foods and pot herbs. 
Indigenous drugs were tested for their active principles 
and several were chemically examined for the first time. 
The following deserve mention : AdhaMa FasicUy Indian 
podophyllum, kino, kamala, Waras, Indian hemp, cinchona, 
Burmese storax, cutch, ipecacuanha and jalap. 

In England, John Tradescant and his son founded 
at Lambeth, in 1656, a general museum in which they 
collected all herbs in relation to medicine. Afterwards it 
became the basis of the Aslimolean Museum at Oxford. 
Soon after their time James Petiver, an apothecary to 
the Charterhouse, founded an important museum in 
Loudon and made an extensive collection of entomo¬ 
logical and botanical specimens. He died in 1718. All 
these early museumB were associated with libraries. 
Charlton founded another museum in the Temple. Sir 
Hans Sloane bought the collections of Petiver and 
Charlton, added many more specimens and books and 
presented the museum to the nation, and thus formed 
the celebrated British Museum—a great library sur¬ 
rounded by illustrative collections. Fothergill was a 
collector of rarities and established a museum of great 
value. He bequeathed it to W, Hunter on the condition 

' luflian Museum, 1814-1914, p. 60. 

* Ibid, p. 67. 
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that he will have the offer of purchase at £5,000 below 
the real estimate.. Hunter paid £1,200 for this museum. 
He enlarged this musuem enormously by the addition of 
pathological, anatomical and natural history specimens, 
manuscripts, books, pictures and coins : the estimated 
expense amounted to £20,000. This valuable museum 
* he made a gift to the University of Glasgow. 

Of special museums—that is, collections relating to 
one subject only—I may mention the collection of John 
Dee, of mathematical and astronomical instruments and 
other curiosities in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; the 
interesting collection of Edmund King, Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew's, consisting of anatomical preparations as 
seen by Dr. Browne, the son of the celebrated Sir Thomas 
Browne, in 1664 ; the collection of fossils in small 
cabinets by the geologist Woodword, the founder of the 
Professorship of (j oology at Cambridge; the justly 
celebrated collection of a vast series of specimens in relation 
to comparative anatomy, pathology and normal anatomy, 
by John Hunter at the Royal College of Surgeons ,* and 
lastly, the unique museum illustrating the history of 
medicine—the Wellcome Museum—which will be of great 
help to the means of studying the history of medicine. 

‘‘The Wellcome Historical ^Medical Museum, founded 
in London by Mr. Henry S. Wellcome in 1918, is now well 
known to those interested in the history of medicine 
throughout the world. 

“ International in character, the collection, which is 
being constantly augm<mted, cover.s a wide field embracing 
Medicine, Surgery, Pharmacy, Chemistry and the Allied 
Sciences. 

“The Museum is designed to represent the history from 
the earliest times of these branches of ttie Healing Art 
throughout the world, and their practice is illustrated by 
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objects^, instruments and appliances of historical interest 
and by plastic and pictorial art. 

Medical practitioners in our Colonies and distant lands 
beyond the seas, especially those dwelling among primitive 
races, can render valuable help to the study of the history 
of medicine by sending native instruments or appliances 
used for surgical or medical purposes, or figures of deities 
associated with healing. Any objects of an unusual or 
curious nature, used in or connected with the practice of 
medicine, such as amulets, charms or talismans, with 
descriptions of their use, would be much appreciated, either 
as gifts or loans to the Museum.’^ * 

The great interest aroused by the Historical 
Medical Museum during the recent meeting of the 
International Congress of Medicine has not abated, 
and we learn that the daily attendance at the Museum 
is still large. We recommend all doctors interested 
in the evolution of their art to visit it before September 
30th, when it will be closed, to reopen, we believe, 
in the spring. Short accounts of the Museum appeared 
in the Journal of May 10th, p. 1035, and June 
28th, p. 1379. Since then considerable additions have 
been made to the collection ; but it is Mr. Welleome’s 
wush to make it as complete as possible. Man}' families 
have relics such as MSS., early printed books, diplomas, 
prescription books, autograph letters and other documents 
and objects associated with, or collected by, their ances¬ 
tors who were engaged in medicine, surgery, pharmacy 
and the allied sciences. Often, on the death of those who 
cherish such relics, the things are relegated to the garrets, 
or sent to auction rooms where they are scattered amongst 
strangers who buy them for a trifle as curios, and so the 
lijstory and record of associations with the original inventor 

, ‘‘Tlie Welk-OTiie Hiatoncftl MecUcal Mnseum’’—Preface, 





or user are lost for ever. We venture to suggest that it 
would be well if these things could be sent to take their 
place in the Historical Medical Museum, which has now 
been established in London on a permanent basis by Mr. 
Wellcome, where they would be preserved, and at the 
same time form a permanent tribute to the work and 
memory of those from whom they have been handed down. 
Many things which are insignificant and of little historical 
value in themselves if isolated in small private collections 
become important when brought into association with a 
series of others arranged chronologically; they often 
supply the missing links in the chain showing the evolu¬ 
tion of such objects. An isolated historical object may be 
aptly compared to a single mosaic tessera which in itself 
alone signifies nothing, but when put in its place with 
others becomes part of a picture, and thus may help to 
complete a lasting record of a famous deed or a great 
event.”^ 

A museum of the type described above is unknown to 
Indian physicians. It is undoubtedly true that in the Reso¬ 
lution of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1814, we find : 

Resolved accordingly that the Asiatic Society determine 
upon forming a Museum for the reception of all articles 
that may tend to illustrate oriental manners and history, 
or to elucidate the jieculiarities of art and nature in the 
East;’* and that contributions were solicited trom the 
public, relating to various objects among which occur 
mineral and vegetable preparations peculiar to Eastern 
Pharmacy.” It is also true that the collection of rarities by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal on the plan of a great librai*} 
surrounded by illustrative collections shows the zeal and 
earnestness of the collectors, but this collection which is 
the basis of the Indian Musenin contains nothing of 

^ Briiinh Mudicul Journul, Septumbor 13, 1913. 
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interest in relation to medicine. It is like the collection 
of Francis Calceolari in Verona in 142*2 : Whatever the 
earth possesses, whatever has been hidden in the depths of 
the sea, the taste and skill of Calceolari has collected.’’ The 
Medical College collection of pathological specimens is a 
good one but it is mainly intended for the use of students. 
But there is no museum, the object of which is to stimulate 
the study of the great past in connection with the 
history of medicine, chemistry, pharmacy, and the allied 
sciences by a collection of historical objects illustrating 
the development of the art and science o£ healing through¬ 
out the ages. Such a collection will elucidate many 
controversial points in relation to the origin and use of 
remedial agents, in respect ol the history of diseases, and 
in connection with the early methods employed by 
medicine men in different parts of the world. It is 
highly desirable that we should form a body to collect 
informations in regard to medical lore, early traditions 
or references to ancient medical tieatment in manuscripts, 
printed* works, etc.” Such a museum wiil contain exhibits 
which may be classified according to the methods adopted 
by Mr. Wellcome in his Historical Exhibition. 

2. Exhibition ,—The exhibitions, on a small scale, had . 

been held in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, in connection 
with Medical Congress and Ayurvedic Conference. But 
these were of a local character though they included speci¬ 
mens from manufactures other than Indian. An exhibition, 
international in character, is highly useful for the improve¬ 
ment of medical arts and trade. It brings distant countries 
into closer connection with India and materially helps in 
the development of new industries and in the promotion 
of the commercial j^rosperity of India. It attracts the 
attention of foreigners to the great natural wealth of India 
and to the benefit derivable from the profitable commerce 
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the country presents. It gives an impetus to 

manufactures suited to India. Such exhibitions will give 

our people opportunities and facilities of studying the 

possibilities and avenues of industrial regeneration. In 

the exhibition, not only imported articles but articles 

manufactured in the country should be exhibited and 

it would be found that goods made in India to be 
i , , ^ . 

equal in quality to those that were imported. Surgical 

instruments in common use manufactured in India 
may compare favourably with similar articles of foreign 
make. The exhibits should be classified—the products 
of the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms. The 
edible oils, foods and food stuffs, medicinal products, drugs 
and chemicals should be collected : these should include 
the cereals, seeds including pulses or peas and nuts, vege¬ 
tables, tubers, bulbs, roots and stems, fruits, starches, sugars, 
molasses, condiments and spices. Jams, essences, preserved 
fruits, pickles, confectionary, animal food stuffs (milk and its 
products, fish, meat, preserved and dried fish), and miiiei*al 
food stuffs; salts and edible earths ; narcotics and stimu¬ 
lants : tea, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, spirits, toddy and wine, 
opium; drugs comprising indigenous drugs and poisons, 
cinchona and its alkaloids ; soaps and perfumery. There 
should also be collected appliances connected with sanitation 
and hygiene, surgical instruments—ancient and modern, 
splints, hospital appliances, ambulances, drainage material 
and other objects connected with health and physical 
education. 

As an example let us consider the disease small-pox. 
We may collect evidences of primitive vaccination 
and inoculation among the different nations of the world. 
The materials illustrating the subject may be shown at the 
exhibition : the instruments used in the operation; methods 
of operation; gods and goddesses in connection with the 
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disease ; origin of inoculation ; its spread ; its practice ; its 
prohibition by law in different countries; origin of vaccina¬ 
tion ; its spread; its beneficial effects; and the importance of 
segregation, quarantine, etc. 

pTwiitive V^ccination* —In the November issue of 
Hygieia in the circular of the International Hygienic 
Exhibition which was held in Dresden in 1912, we find 
that vaccination or inoculation, which is commonly 
regaided as a triumph of modern medical science, has long 
been practised by the civilized races of Asia, and even by 
African and other savages probably as a result of Asiatic 
influence. We first meet inoculation for small-pox among 
the Chinese. Lockhart gives tlie following quotation from 
an old Chinese manuscript, which was probably written 
early in the fourth century : The ancients possessed the 
knowledge of inoculation of small-pox. It has come down 
to us from the reign of Chua-tsung of the Ling Dynasty, 
and was discovered by a philosopher. When the disease 
breaks out spontaneously it is very serious and often fatal 
but when it is produced by inoculation it is usually mild 
and does not cause more than one death in ten thousand 
cases.” In Persia inoculation is accomplished by scratching 
the forearm and rubbing into the slight wound, after 
bleeding has ceased, the pulverised scurf which falls from a 
small-pox patient. The Ashantee negroes, according to 
Bowditch, inoculate in seven places on the arms and legs. 
The Moors practise this method. The Siamese have the 
peculiar custom of blowing the scurf into the nose. 
An interesting collection of materials illustrating this 
subject was shown at the Dresden exhibition. ‘ 

The different modes of infection were well known to 
the Hindus : 


‘ Rciontiflc Amorican, Sapplomeufc, 1911, J-in.-Juno, Vol, LXXT. 
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Inoculation for small-pox is still practised to some 
extent as a protective measure in India, for, as is well 
known, the mortality from the inoculated disease is 
much less than from the infective disease, and the form of 
the disease is milder in the former than in the latter 
case. Material from a small-pox pustule is taken, mixed with 
water and introduced under the skin with a lancet. The 
site for inoculation is the flexor surface of the forearm 
(Punjab) or the wrist. This practice is of great antiquity 
in the East. It was introduced into England from 
Turkey by Lady Mary Wortley Montague in 1708. 
During the first quarter of this century it was practised 
in preference to vaccination. Inoculation for small-pox 
in England was made illegal by Act of Parliament in 
1540.^ Inoculation was declared to be illegal in Ireland by 
the fourth section of the ^ Vaccination Amendment (Ireland) 
Act of 1868 (81 and Viet., Cap. 87).’ 

James Moore in his History of Small Pox, London, 
180:^,^’ traces the first appearance of the disease in China, 
on the authority of a Cliinese treatise written long before 
Christ and entitled Teontabinfa ” Heart Words on the 
Small Pox ’^) to the time of the Tsehe-u dynasty, or the 
period between 112:^ and 249 B.C. In a short article on 
“Small Pox in China” Mr, P. Porter Smith tells us that 
the disease dates from the reign of the fii’st emperor 


‘ Footnote to the Rci>orfc of tbo Leprosy Coinmission in India 
< 1890-01. ),p. 10, 
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of the (Eastern) Hun dynasty, Kwang Wu, who reigned 
A. D. 25-28. Certain it is that inoculation has been 
practised among the Chinese for a thousand years or 
more.’’^ 

Inoculation has been practised amongst the Chinese 
from dim antiquity and its origin is lost in mythical 
genesis. At the present day, as from early times, three 
methods of the artificial production of small-pox are 
practised : (a) the scab from a dried small-pox pustule 
after being pulverised, is blown up the nostril; (6) the 
clothes of a person suffering from small-pox are worn by 
the person to be infected; (c) the matter from a small-pox 
pustule is inserted benoath or on the abraded skin.^’^ 

The operation had been practised from time immemorial 
in China and also in Persia. The Chinese plan of giving 
small-pox to persons in heulth eonsisted in inserting into 
the nostrils tents of charpie covered with dried crusts of 
the variolous eruption. They called the procedure ^sowing 
the small-pox.’ From China and Persia inoculation 
or ^ engrafting ’ was introduced into Georgia, Cireasia, 
Turkey and Greece. In 1717 a very clever English 
woman, by name Lady Mary Wortley Montague, wife 
of the British Ambassador at the Ottoman Court, wrote 
home glowing accounts of the marvellous results of 
inoculation as practised at Adrianople, among other 
persons upon her own son, a boy six years of age. Her 
influence led to the open adoption of the procedure in 
England in April, 1721, and two years later, in 1723, 
Dr. Bryan Robinson, sometime President of the King and 
Queen College of Physicians, first performed the operation 
in Ireland. Many years elapsed before it obtained a footing 
in France, where at first it had been rigorously prohibited 

XXth Oentory Practice of Medi^'ino* Vol. XITI^ p. 391, 

B. M. J,, 1399, Vol. II, p. 761. 










by law; but in 1756 the children of the Duke of Orleaits 
were inoculated, and in 1758 the practice was introduced 
into most of the large towns/^^ 


In the letter referred to above she writes : Every year 
thousands undergo this operation (/.e?., inoculation) and 
the French Ambassador says pleasantly that they take the 
small-pox here by way of diversion, as they take water 
in other countries. There is no example of any one that 
has died in it and you may believe, I am very well 
satisfied of the safety of the experiment, since I intend to 
try it on my dear little son. ^'^ 

All exhibitions have an educational value, especially in 
a country wliere the mass of the population is illiterate 
and the women live a secluded life. I quote an extract 
from the speech delivered at the opening of Convocation by 
the Hon’ble H. J. Reynolds, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University:—I speak of the Exhibition to-day,’^ Mr. 
Reynolds said, “ as an educational agency, and such it can¬ 
not but have made an impression even on the most simple 
rustic, who regarded it with a kind of stolid wonder,—as 
a mQva jadnghur, a mere palace of magic. The Exhibi¬ 
tion is a school which has brought something even to 
such unpromising pupils as these, and still more it ha^j 
aroused the interest and quickened the intelligence of the 
Indian craftsman and citizen. Next, it has been a mighty 
power in breaking down those traditional habits which 
in this Country seclude the female sex from asrocialion 
with men. No one can have visited the Exhibition with¬ 
out being struck with the number of native ladies who wore 
to be met with in its courts and galleries. Arrangements 
were made for setting aside certain days and hours for 
their visits, but this scheme was only partially suecossful. 

^ XXfch Centary Praetico of Mcdioiiio, Vol, XIII, p. '1C2. 

* The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Munfcaguo. 
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They found that they could enter among the general 
throng of visitors without being in any way molested or 
annoyedj and they availed themselves freely of this newly- 
discovered liberty. I saw it stated not long ago in the 
papers that nearly 50,000 native ladies had thus visited the 
Exhibition ; and if this statement is correct, the fact is one 
of which it would be difficult to exaggerate the importance. 

Nothing could be simpler or more effective for the 


purpose of instruction than such' exhibitions. The 
exhibits dealing with historical matters have great value. 
They may be devised either to treat of general history of 
medical science or of historical matters of special local 
importance. Such an exhibit might be designed eithei to 
be complete in itself or to form part of a central exhibition, 


An exhibit may be permanently centred in a town, 
where people from various parts of the country resort, or 
so arranged as to be circulated among cities of more, or 
less importance. Demonstration should be given in 
conjunction with exhibits. Representations of Ayurvedic 
dispensaries, and indigenous drug shops in which are collected 
the various kinds of herbs used foi medical purpose, 
pharmaceutical apparatus and surgical instruments, gods 
and goddesses of medicine in Indian mythology, method 
of teaching the students, relation of physician and his 
patients, charms and talismans fastened round the patients^ 
body in order to protect him from evil spirits, temple sleep 
as practised in famous temples, religious offerings to gods 
by the Brahmins for cure of the incurablo diseases, etc., 
may form a most interesting exhibition. 

\ Health Conference and Exhibition may be held in 
a manner to appeal to all classes. The simple pmctieal 
methods of sanitation which are attainable to even the 
humblest villagers, the practical measures that may be 
uudertaken for child-wdfure work for the saving of 
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lives, and the laws o£ school hygiene to maintain 


standards of efficient citizenship may bo demonstrated and 
will be highly appreciated by all classes of people. The 
working programme which follows I have quoted from Mr. 
Wellcome^s classification of Exhibits in the Historical 
Medical Museum : 


Classification of Exhibits 


Seetion 1 .— Medicine, 


{a) Animal medicine; materia medica of the animal 
creation : traditions concerning the connection of animals 
with the healing art. 

Medical deities of savage, barbaric and other 
primitive peoples; figures, fetishes, charms, implements 
and other objects associated with the art of healing. 

(c) Autient deities of healing and other subjects 
associated with the art of healing by early primitive peoples 
and the early civilisations. 

(d) Votive offerings for health (Donaria), amulets, 
amuletie medicines, gems, emblems, talismans, rings, charms 
and other objects connected with the art of healing. 

(e) Paintings, dmwings, engravings, etchings, photo¬ 
graphs, models, bas-reliefs, sculptures and casts of medical 
interest. 

(/) Pictures and miniatures from MSS. of all ages, of 
medical, surgical, pharmaceutical and alchemical intcresi. 

(ff) Portraits in oil, water-colour or wax, miniatures, 
silhouettes, etchings and engravings. Scnljiturod fisrures or 
busts of physicians, surgeons, alchemists, botanists, apothe¬ 
caries, chemists, pharmacists, nurses, etc., of all periods. 

(/i) Pictures of medical, chemical and ph.armaceutieal 
institutions of all natioi»s. 

(t) Pictures representing the imjxirtant epochs and inter¬ 
esting events, such as original operations, discoveries, etc., 
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in the history of medicine, surgery, chemistry and pharmacy. 

(J) Medals, medallions, plaquettes and coins of historical 
medical interest. 

(I') Rare and curious MSS., xylographs, incunabula, 
early printed books and works of especial historic interest, 
periodicals, pamphlets, book-plates, etc., of, and connected 
with, medicine, surgery, pharmacy, chemistry, botany and 
the allied arts. 

(/) Historic letters, prescriptions/ autographs, case and 
note-books, records of experiments, ancient diplomas, 
licences, corporate insignia, and personal relics of medical, 
pharmaceutical and chemical interest. 

(m) Relies of the influence of astrology on medicine, 
horoscopes, and other astrological diagrams bearing on the 
art of healing. 


Section 2, — Surgery, Denial Surgery, Veterinary Surgery and 
Ancesthetics, 

(a) Instruments used in surgery by prehistoric and 
savage peoples. 

(A) History and development of instruments and 
appliances used in surgery from the earliest times. 

(c) Curious surgical appliances used in antient times; 
barber-surgeon’s bleeding basins and bowls, cupping instru¬ 
ments, etc. 

(d) Improvised instruments and appliances that have 
been used in emergencies, especially those that have led to 
inventions and discoveries. 

(e) Calculi, and other curious si^ecimens of historical 
interest. 

{/) Relics of ancient dentistry ; early artificial dentures. 

(g) Ancient dental instruments and appliances. 

{/i) Ancient in.struments used in veterinary surgery. 
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(i) Historical apparatus conneeted with the discovery 
and use of ancesthetics. 


Section 5.— Anatomy^ Pathologyy Obstetriesy etc, 

(a) Curiosities of anatomy, and curious anatomical 
models in wax, ivory, etc. 

(b) History of the nomenclature, causation and treat¬ 
ment of the most important diseases that have afflicted 
mankind from the earliest times. 

(c) Obstetric chairs, and other appliances used in early 
midwifery practice, the lying-in-room in ancient times, 
models for obstetrical teaching. 

(cl) Manacles and other appliances used in the treatment 
of the insane in ancient times. 


Section 4,—Opthalmic and Philosophical InstrumentSy etc, 

(a) Ancient spectacles, eye-glasses and instruments used 
as an aid to sight. 

(b) Ancient instruments and appliances used for testing 
sight. 

(c) The microscope from the earliest period. 

(d) Historic microscope. 

Section 6.—llygieney Public Health and Preventive Medicine, 

(а) Objects of interest, ancient and modern, connected 
with public health, preventive and tropical medicine. 

(б) Masks, and other preventive methods of protection 
used against plague in ancient times. 

(c) Exhibits illustrative of [diysiology, anthropology, 
microscopy, bacteriology, biology, parasitology and 
geography. 

(d) Placards, posters, manifestos, declarations concern¬ 
ing health and disease, etc. 

(e) Ancient bills of health. 
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Section 6. — Pharmacy. 



(a) Ancient pharmacies. 

(d) Materia medica of all ages, specimens of ancient 
medicines and remedial agents of various periods. 

(c) Specimens illustrating the use of animal substances 
in medicine. 

(cl) Early and curious relics of pharmacy. 

(e) Ancient stills, alembics, mortars and pharmaceuti¬ 
cal apparatus. 

(/) Specimens illustrating the history of early pharma¬ 
ceutical preparations. 

(y) Curious bottles, carboys, ointment and specie jars, 
drug vases, pots, ewers, mills, containers, and implements 
and appliances used in pharmacy. 

(^) Seales, weights and measures of all ages. 

(e) Ancient prescriptions and curious pharmaceutical 
recipes and recipe books. 

(j) Ancient prescription books and price lists. 

(/t) Ancient counter bills, labels, business cards, curious 
advertisements and trade tokens. 

(1) Old travellers^ note-books and curious orders. 

(w) Ancient apothecaries^ shop signs and early fittings, 
early pharmaceutical preparations and specimens of obsolete 
and curious medical combinations. 

(n) Ancient and modern medicine chests, civil, military 
and naval. 


Section 7,—Chenmiry and Botany. 

(tf) Alchemists’ laboratories. 

ijj) Ancient still, and apparatus used by early al¬ 
chemists. 
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(c) Historical apparatus used by famous discoverers. 


{cl) Products and preparations, ancient and modern, of 
chemical and scientific research. ' 


{e) First specimens of rare alkaloids, and other prepa¬ 
rations made by their discoverers. 

(/) Rare elements and their salts, etc. 

{ff) Curious astrological, magnetic and early electrical 
appliances. 

(/^) Ancient herbaria. 

(^) Specimens of abnormal plant forms and curious 
roots used in medicine. 

(J) Relics of famous botanists. 


Section 8, — Ilospiials, Nursing^ Ambulance^ Dietetics and 
AlimenCaiion, 

(a) Objects connected with early hospitals and general 
nursing. 

(i) Early appliances used in nursing the sick. 

? (c) Ancient bed-bottles, urinals and bed-pans. 

(d) Naval and military nursing, ambulance appliances 
and equipments. 

{e) Relics and objects of interest associated with 
nurses. 

{/) Relies of foundling hospitals. 

{g) Ancient methods of grinding corn, baking , and 
cooking. 

(>i) Curious articles of food and culinary imple¬ 
ments. 

(z) Methods of infant and invalid feeding in all ages. 
Historic menu-cards. 
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Section 9.—Toxicology and Criminology. 




(a) Specimens of rare and carious poisons. 

(d) Historical objects connected with famous poisoning 
and other criminal cases. 

(c) Curious methods of torture and execution. 

(d) Improvised instruments used for criminal purposes. 


Section 10. — Quackery, 

(fl) Ancient and modern pictures, prints and relies of 
notorious quack doctors. 

{d) Ancient and modern specimens of quack medicines, 
preparations and appliances. 

(c) Old bills, placards and pamphlets referring to quack 
medicines. 


Section 11,—Adulteration of Foods and Drugs. 

{a) Specimens showing the adulteration and falsifica¬ 
tion of drugs, medicines, foods, fabrics and other articles 
affecting health, or associated with medicine, pharmacy 
and allied sciences. 


Section 12. — Phoiograp/ig. 

(rtf) Objects illustrating the invention and history of 
photography. 

{b) Early cameras and apparatus. 

(c) Daguerrotypes. 

{d) Portraits of the pioneers of photography. 
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((?) Original papers and MSS. conneet^jd with photo¬ 
graphy. 

(/*) Application of photography to medicine and 
surgery, X-ray photography. 

(y) Early and rare apparatus. 

(h) Curiosities of photography and its latest develop¬ 
ments. 


3. scie7iiif c library for India ,—At present we have 

BO good modern scientific library in India. A good library 
is, however, indispensable to the disciples of Esculapius. 
The votary of science needs his library as well as his labora¬ 
tory for the advancement of his department of research. 

During the past dozen yeai-s from time to time com¬ 
plaint has been heard of the need of a library of scientific 
books and periodicals for India. At present we cannot be 
said to have any such thing as a good modern scientific 
library in India. What indeed have we in the way of 
medical libraries ? We only know of the useful collection 
of books in the office of the Director-General in Simla. 
This consists of a large number of old volumes, of many 
bound sets of medical periodicals, and a good collection 
of modern books on the various branches of medical science, 
but these cannot be of use to the worker in India, they 
are necessary as works of reference for the Director- 
General himself. Doubtless the Pasteur Institute has by 
now a fair collection of modern periodicals and books on 
bacteriology. In Calcutta there is a Medical College 
Library for the use of the staff and the students, good as 
far as it goes, and there is a fair collection of old and new 
books in the office of the Inspector-General of Civil Hos¬ 
pitals, which books an* available for use of Civil Surgeons 
in Bengal. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal has a line collection 
of scientific books and esiDecially periodicals, but the 
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proportion of medical periodicals is very small and 
naturally so, as this great Society, though largely supported 
by medical officers, is in no sense a medical or even only 
a scientific society. 

“ We have no exact information as to the resources of 
Madras and Bombay or Lahore, no doubt all the Medical 
Colleges have useful libraries for the use of their staff 
and students. 

Something more than this is badly needed in India. 
A Central Medical Library containing all books of reference, 
periodicals relating to the medical sciences is what we need. 
Such a library should be centrally situated, it should 
consist of two parts, a library of reference and a circulat¬ 
ing library. It should be in charge of a paid librarian, 
who should know sufficient of French and German to hunt 
out references, and if need be translate passages for workers 
requiring references. 

“ The circulating library should possess several copies of 
all the best modern books on medicine, surgery and allied 
sciences, these should be available for medical officers all 
over India. An annual fee should be charged for the use 
of the library of small amount, and a deposit should be 
exacted against the value of books lent. There should bo 
strict rules for the return and proper packing of books 
lent, and a limited period put as to the number of days or 
weeks a book lent out shouM be kept by the reader. 

A nucleus of such a library would be obtained by the 
transfer of many books from some of the small libraries 
aU^ve-meutioned. 

Let \iB glance for a moment at the establishment of 
the library at Manila. This library commenced with a 
nucleus of only fifty books in July, 190£; by May 190.3 it 
contained ITj^ioO volumes. This consists of 230 periodicals 
in all brunches of .science, of the latest editions of scientific 
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books published in Euroj^e and America^ copies of reports, 
etc. At first the library was to be for reference only, but 
owing to a growing demand at the beginning of 1904, 
arrangements were completed by which all persons em- 
])loyed in the various departments of Government might 
take out ‘ borrowers’ cards ’ subject to the provision of 
^ certain rules. A catalogue has just been published by 
Miss Mary Polk, the Librarian, and the library is now in 
a position of great usefulness, and the worker in Manila 
no longer feels the isolation and want of books of references 
which so gre^atly hinders the worker in the tropics.”' 

An increase of books in the library should be constantly 
kept in view, and an attempt should be made to procure 
as perfect and extensive a series as possible of the transac¬ 
tions and proceedings of all the learned medical societies 
which now exist or have existed in different parts of the 
.world. The catalogue of serial publications of learned 
societies, state governments, universities, public and 
private libraries should be collected. Letters should be 
sent to all the societies with a request that deficient series 
of volumes or parts of volume be supplied and books 
which are not to be found in the Catalogue of the Library 
be furnished from duplicates at the disposal of the different 
libraries of the world. 

The medical periodicals save us a vast expense which 
would otherwise be incurred for procuring many expensive 
works. In these periodicals w'e may read the lectures and 
opinions of the celebrated medical men of the civilised 
countries, and thus come into close contact with an 
' influence of the great pioneers of science ;—the personal 
magnitude of a great mind acts as an incentive to future 
discovery. 


21 
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The library should contain the best systematic 
monographic and elementary works in different languages. 
It should keep alive the interest of the average readers in 
books. In selecting books for purchase, preference should 
be given to monographs and periodicals which have refer¬ 
ence to tropical climate. Always remember the remarks of 
Lord Avebury : It is one thing to own a library ; it is 
quite another to use it wisely.” The library should have a 
fair collection of Old English and Oriental medical litera¬ 
ture whether in European or Oriental languages. The 
librarian should not only be a book-lover but an erudite and 
discriminating student of medicine, ever ready to help the 
authors of any recent contributions on their subjects with 
necessary materials which may be of good service. All 
photographs, negatives, maps, charts, and drawings should 
form part of the library. The members should testify 
their liberality and taste by voluntary contributions to 
the library, in the shape of rare and important mono¬ 
graphs and volumes of standard medical works of reference. 
The Stille Library of the University of Pennsylvania is a 
monument to his love of the literature and history of the 
science of medicine. Such a library would be a great boon 
to the medical profession not only of Calcutta, but of more 
wide areas and will be the means of bringing all sections 
together in friendly union. Interesting collections of books 
may be purchased—especially of erudite medical scholars. 
In Europe such collections often secure good prices. As an 
instance I quote here remarks on the sale of a famous 
collection of a medical antiquarian.^ 

During the week Messr.s. Knight, Frank, and Rutley 
have held an interesting sale, at their Auction Galleries in 
Conduit Street, of books, engraved portraits, manuscripts. 


1 B. M. J., Aug. 26, 1905, p. 449. 
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engravings, and antiquities, formerly the property of 
Thos. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A. (1791-1865). The 
sale was by order of the executors of a descendant, in 
whose possession the collection had remained since the 
death of the well-known surgeon and antiquarian in 1865. 
The fact that forty years had passed added interest to a 
> collection which represented the life-work of a man who 
played no small part in advancing medical and antiquarian 
knowledge in the earlier part of the last century. In 
spite of the holiday season the sale attracted a large 
attendance, and good prices were obtained. The catalogue 
contained 260 lots, of which nearly half were books, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts. The first five lots were the 
earlier volumes of the Jotmiai of the British Archteological 
Association, in which Pettigrew took a leading part from 
its foundation in 1843. He acted as its treasurer, and 
some of the earlier meetings were held at his house. There 
were several works illustrated by George Cruikshank, in 
their original paper covers, and bearing the autograph and 
inscription of the artist to his contemporary and friend, 
Pettigrew, for whose work on the Ilislory of Egyptian 
2lummieSy published in 1834, Cruikshank drew the coloured 
plates. Of this work an important remainder was sold. 
The original drawings for the coloured plates were included 
amongst the drawings and engravings. The most im¬ 
portant item amongst the books was Lot 76, Gulielmi 
Ilarvei Exeroitatio anaiomica de motu cordis et sangiiims 
in aiiirTtalihus, E'rancofnrtiy 1628, first edition. This small 
and brief pamphlet, not exceeding in length an average 
medical lecture or address, realized £30. The catalogue 
included remainders of some of the well-known works with 
which the name of Pettigrew is associated, such as the 
Bibliotheca Sussexiana, of which the first volume appeared 
in 1827 and the second in 1839 ; Pettigrew’s Medical 
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Fortran Gallery : Lncien Greville with George Criiiksbank^s 
etched illustrations, 1833. The collection of engraved 
portraits of physicians, surgeons, and medical writers, 
chiefly of the latter part of the eighteenth and the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth centuries, realized upwards of £50. 
It included three portraits of Edward Jenner : an impres¬ 
sion of the three-quarter length, of the doctor leaning 
against a tree, drawn and engraved by J. Smith, was sold 
for £5 155.; and two others, one by W. Sharp and 
W. Skelton, after Hobday, in proof state, and the other 
by W. Say after Northcote, realized £7. There were 
several portraits which recalled Pettigrew^s connexion with 
the Medical Society of London and the Royal Humane 
Society, notably those of Lettsom and the Duke of Kent, 
of which the original copper-plates, engraved by Skelton, 
were sold. It was through the influence of Lettsom that 
Pettigrew became Secretary to the Royal Humane Society, 
and it was there that he made the acquaintance of the 
Duke of Kent, who appointed him surgeon extraordinary, 
and subsequently surgeon in ordinary to himself and the 
Duchess of Kent. In that capacity he vaccinated their 
daughter, the late Queen; the lymph was obtained from 
one of the grandchildren of Lettsom. The Duke of Kent 
brought Pettigrew under the notice of the Duke of Sussex, 
and the latter made him surgeon in ordinary and also 
librarian to Kensington Palace, so that indirectly the 
influence of Lettsom led to the compilation of the Biblio^ 
theca Suesexiana, Amongst the miscellaneous engravings, 
Lot 177—a set of four relating to the Victory —realized 
£7 IO 5 ., and were of interest as recalling the fact that 
Pettigrew s father was a naval surgeon and served in the 
Victory F 

The libi'arian should always bear in mind, that the 
call to-day was for a greatly improved library service, and 
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that one o£ his functions was to direct the public taste 
for books, so that the people might learn to distinguish 
what was good, original and sound from what was futile 
and useless. The main purpose of a library was to meet 
the intellectual needs of the students after they had done 
with their purely academic stiidies^^ But he should on 
po account throw away books which seems to him useless. 
Dr. Arthur Ernest Cowley, Librarian of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, one of the chief speakers at the Conference 
of the Library Association which concluded at Cardiff 
recently, said that at the Bodleian Library they got rid of 
nothing. Whatever they received was deposited there for 
all time, and it would be dangerous, even if they had the 
power, to discard or to refuse to receive anything. For 
instance,^’ he said, when the First Folio of Shakespeare 
was sent to us in 16:Z3 we received the copy in sheets and 
bound it. In iG64« we had a newer edition. This was 
therefore thought a better edition, and so the first folio 
was sold probably for a very few shillings. All trace of 
it was lost for 240 years, until in 1905 it unexpectedly 
emerged from a country-house library and was identified 
with complete certainty. It was then bought back by 
the Library for £3,000.^’ 

The teachers should encourage their students to under¬ 
take research in the public libraries. It is desirable that 
the librarian should be a member of our profession, other¬ 
wise it would he difficult for him to help scholars to learn 
anything from the history of medicine in any of its 
bmnches. The Libraries of the Calcutta Medical College 
and Carmichiel Medical College, I am sorry to remark, have 
not been, but should be idaccd, in charge of scholars whd 
have been well-informed physicians. 

4. Lectures ,—Popular lectures on subjects of historical 
interest may be arranged for illucidation of historical 
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truths, A series of lectures may be delivered as regards 
the history of medicine in various countries as medicine 
men existed in all countries: the medicine in India, 
Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Greece, Rome, Arab, China, 
Japan, etc. The relation of priest and physician offered 
interesting studies. The medical ethics—its rise and 
progress—and its present position among professional men 
may be dilated upon in a series of lectures. As regards 
the history of medicine in Britain, the Fitz-Patrick 
Lectures are replete with information on medical study 
in London during the Middle Ages, English medicine 
in the Anglo-Saxon times, the Arabian medicine, and 
other interesting subjects. The Harveian Orations deal 
with important historical studies : the relation of Harvey 
to his great predecessor Galen; appreciation of the works 
done by his companions and contemporaries; commemora¬ 
tion of the good deeds and the munificence of the founder, 
benefactors and donors of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Lectures on the history of medicine may deal with the 
general study of its philosophy, the exposition of various 
theories which have been used in by-gone ages, the lives and 
works of ancient physicians, and the epidemics of past 
ages: these informations cannot but be instructive and 
useful to us. 


5. Ftciures and Drawings ,—The aid of pictorial 
representation in studying history of medicine may here be 
best shortly adverted to. A collection of portraits, etc., 
are essentially necessary for a systematic study of 
the subject. Who does not like to see the features 
of eminent surgeons and physicians—-the real benefactors 
of human race! So we should preserve the likeness of 
such men. Pictures of ancient hospitals, pharmacies, dis¬ 
pensaries, surgical operations,surgical instruments and appli¬ 
ances, and ambulance equipments should be collected from 





different countries of all ages and scientifically studied with 
reference to evolution of medical knowledge. It has been 
said; “ A few scratches with a pen are better than 
whole pages of the most elaborate description”— 3Ira. 
Jameson, Legend of the Madonna. 


“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam quae sunt oculis subject fidelibus.” 

Hor, Epist/ad Pisones, 1. 180. 

Things by the ear received, men’s minds excite 
Much less than when submitted to the sight; 

For the spectator with his trusty eyes, 

To his own mind impression best apf)lies.^’ 

Translation by Andrew Wood, M.D. 


The importance of illustrations in books of medical 
science is apparent to the students of medicine. The 
pictorial representations of Domestic Sanitary Defects”— 
a book by T. Aridgin Teale, M.A., Surgeon to the 
General Infirmary, Leeds, shows at a glance every 
important fault to which domestic sanitaiy arrangements 
are liable. The disastrous effects of small pox, the benefits 
of vaccination, the good effects of pure air and water, 
ventilation of dwelling houses, school buildings, barracks, 
etc., may be better shown by wall diagram, pictures, and 
macyic-lantern slides than by written descriptions. To help 
students in their study of history of medicine various 
devises may be improvised. As an example, let me 
mention the llisloYischcT -Medicinal K-alendat : 

A Mkwcai, Almanack : “ This almanack is printed in 
183 sheets, to be torn off every other day as the year 
advances. Professors Pagel and Schwalbe have clearly 
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devoted much care to i\\Q\vHistoriacher-Medicmal Kalendar. ^ 
Each sheet, about 9 inches in length and over 3 inches in 
breadth, bears at the foot the dates of two consecutive 
days, with the usual astronomical and ecclesiastical notes. 
The middle of the page is devoted to short notices of 
the medical worthies of every age who began or ended 
their careers on the corresponding days, British authorities 
being duly honoured. The text also includes notes on 
medico-historical events, quotations from standard authors 
on medicine and doctors, and pieces of folk-lore. The 
essential feature of this almanack is an illustration at the 
head of the page. Several collections have been laid 
under contribution ; the reproductions of the Dutch school 
of the seventeenth century are exceedingly good, so are 
the copies of yet older woodcuts from medical works of the 
Pare type. There remains a considerable proportion of 
facsimiles of medals commemorating the cholera at 
Hamburgh, the visit of Napoleon III and Eugenie to a 
cholera ward, the Red Cross Union and others less 
pleasing, and of the character rated by second-hand book¬ 
sellers as curios.^^ The elaborate medal representing 
literally the figurative purgation of Louis XIV by the 
Pope and the Bey of Tunis would seem to show how that 
monarch was hated outside his own kingdom, until we find 
a similar work of art bearing the figures of Louis, 
Marlborough, and Eugene under the influence of a drastic 
judge, an unsavoury metaphor expressing the relief felt by 
all concerned when the Peace of Utrecht was si<»‘ned.’’ 

The portraits of some of the professors of tl>e Calcutta 
Medical College have been collected iu the college ; but the 


' S})€mann'8 Ewtorischor-Medicinal KaUitdaty 1905. [Spemann’a 
Bisfcorico-Medicnl -Almanack for 1905.] Bearbeitofc von Professor Dr. J. 
Pagel tmd Professor Dr. J. Schwalbe in Berlin. Berlin and Stuttgart; 
W. Spomann. (M. 2.) 
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ibrtraits of ex-stndents of the college who have made 
their names famous in their country are to be found no¬ 
where. The lives of the alumni of the.college should be 
narrated in a Roll of the College with their portraits. 
The Annual Medical list as published under the direction 
of the Bengal Council of Medical llegislration persuant to 
sub-section (1) of section 32 of the Bengal Medical Act, 
1914, supplies us with the qualifications of the physicians 
and surgeons, but it gives us no information as regards 
the work done by them in the domain of special subjects 
followed by them. 

It is unnecessary to dilate this Introduction any 
further. I conclude it with the remarks ’ of Adams: 
“ Surely every age ought to endeavour to benefifby the 
experiments, whether successful or otherwise, of all 
preceding ones ; instead of every generation commencing 
a new series of trial, and wandering over the same 
ground in search of truths which had been long ago 
discovered ; or in stumbling through the mazes of error 
without regarding the beacons set up by their forefathers 
to direct the footsteps of their descendants. If the wisdom 
of antiquity be entitled to high reverence in any c^e, 
it sunly is so in medicine, founded as this art especially 
is on general observation and experience/^ 


* Paulas Aefriucta, Vol. I, Bydenhniii Society’s Publications, p. vii. 
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APPENDIX I 

PR0C4RESS IN INDIGENOUS MaNUEACTUHE. 

Medicines Available in Large Qjnanfities, 

‘‘A noticeable feature in Calcutta in recent years has 
been the remarkable progress made in the manufacture 
of drugs and pharmaceutical preparations out of indi- 
geneous materials. Tims it is now found that many of 
the dispensaries large and small, private and State, are 
largely using locally-procured medicines and drugs in 
preference to those imported from other countries. This 
change is due to the strong advocacy, by well-known 
medical men, Indian and European, for the development 
of this branch of local industry and the whole-hearted 
co-operation by the Government in this direction. Prominent 
members of the Indian Medical Service and well-known 
scholars of scientific research pointed out to llie Govern¬ 
ment and the people the necessity for this industry from 
financial and other considerations. 

Among Indians, those who were advocates of a more 
extended substitution of localIy.j)roeured drugs held that 
the advantage might not be so much in the financial 
saving to the country as in the more extended use of 
serviceable drugs. No one wim had looked into the ques¬ 
tion of the remedial agents sold in the village drug-shops 
could doubt that many, in fact the majority, were worse 
than useless. The few that were good were neglected and 
largely so because of the cry for imported drugs and it 
was a frequent complaint that European pharmacy was 
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all knowledge of the time-honoured drugs of 
this country. There was au awakened interest in the 
subject of Indians indigenous drugs and monumental works 
by an army of European savants replete with particulars 
I’Ciiardiii!; the drugs of India gave the results both of 
personal investigation and o£ a laborious enquiry into 
recognised sources in the contemporary medical world. 
,\Vith the establishment in India of Universities and 
medical schools where European medical science was taught 
there soon arose an army of pupils, not unworthy of their 
masters. And their labours in the field of pharmacology 
coupled with the sympathy of well-known members of the 
Indian Medical Service gave an impetus to the investi¬ 
gation the possibilities of indigenous medical drugs. 

In 1918 the Board of Scientific Advice accepted a 
proposal for the formation of a Drugs Manufacture 
Committee to investigate the possibilities of the cultivation 
of medicinal plants in India and the manufacture of drugs 
from them on a commercial scale. The Government of 
India acted on this recommendation and appointed a 
committee whose primary functions will be to investigate. 
The possibilities of the cultivation of medicinal plants in 
India and {il) the manufacture of drugs from them on a 
commercial scale- And it wiis also proposed that the 
committee should consider the various lines on which the 
investigation can best be undertaken and also the present 
position as regards the maiinfacture of drugs in India from 
indigenous products and the Indian requirements of such 
drugs as have hitherto been imported from abroad. As 
soon as experience has proved that any drug can be mann- 
. factored at Government Medical Store Dep6ts at a 
sufficiently low cost, private enterprise will be invited to 
undertake it^ manufacture. It is learnt that considerable 
progress has now been made and that several articles 
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which before the war were imported, are now being manu¬ 
factured in India. 

Although much yet remains to be done before the re¬ 
sources of India can be fully utilised in the production of 
drugs, the following list of articles which are whollv or in 


part derived from Indian sources shows that some appre¬ 
ciable progress has been made. These articles are; Absolute 
Alcohol, Acids—Hydrochlroic, Nitric and Sulphuric— 
Alum, Ammonia, Argenti Nitras, Caffeine, Calcium 
Carbonite, Calcium Chloride, Calcium Phosphate, Castor 
Oil, Collodion, French Chalk, Glucose, Keraslne Solution, 
Lysol, Magnesium Carbonate, Magnesium Sulphate, 
Morphia, Oleic Acid, Oils of Linseed, Dill, Cloves, 
Carraway, Cedarwood, Croton, Sandalwood, Theobroma, 
Eucalyptus and Turpentine; Pharmaceutical preparations 
of Aloes, Asafoetida, Belladonna, Benzoin, Cinchona, 
Colocynth, Digitalis, Hyoscyamus, Indian Hemp, Liquorice, 
Nux Vomica, Opium and Squills; Plaster of Paris, 
Potassium Carbonate, Prepared Chalk, Pyroxylin, Rectified 
Spirit, Soft Soap, Sodium Arsenite, Sodium Carbonate, 
Sodium Chloride (chemically pure), Sodium Nitrate, 
Sodium Phosphate. Sodium Sulphate, Starch, Sulphate of 
Iron, Tale, Tannic Acid and Thymol. 

Many of the above have been manufactured in India 
for the first time and are now available for sale in large 
quantities/^— 7’Jie Englishman, October 11, 1922, 
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CHAPTER I 

BRAHMA 

The Hindus believe the science of im^dicine to be of 
divine origin. In the Rgveda/ we Und a vei-se addressed to 
god Rudra: 1 hear thou art the best of physicians.^’ 

He is also described as the depositary of all sciences/’and 
'Hhe possessor of healing medicines.’^ In the Yajurveda, 
he is referred to as tne first divine phj^sician ‘‘ who 
drives away all diseases.” In the Atharvaveda, we find : 

(The god) that has caused (disease) shall perform the 
cure. He is himself the best physician. Let him indeed, 
the holy one, prepare remedies for thee, together with 
the (earthly) physician.”^ 

Brahma, the first member of the Hindu tria<l, was the 
propounder of the healing art—the Ayurv-edaor the Science 
of Life. It is said to be an Upaveda of Rgveda. ^ 

Dhanvantari, however, taught Sir^ruta that it had 
been composed by Brahma a sub-division of the 


^ I II. 7. in 

“ I t:ij. V. 

^ AV. II. 0. 5. ni<HnnJield’8 Translalion, 

^ I Carrum Vruha I\v Vvflaa, 
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-^’^Aiharvaveda before he created the animated beings. It 
consisted of a hundred thousand slokas or verses, divided 
into a thousand chapters. Bui considering tlie sliort span 
of life and inailequate intelligence of man he recast the 
book into eight divisions as follows^ :— 


1. ^^alya Tantra or Major Surgery : This part deals 
with the description and uses of the various surgical instru¬ 
ments and appliances, the preparation and properties of 
caustics and actual cautery, the methods of removing 
foreign substances introduceil into the body from outside, 
as grass, w'ood, stones, sand, iron, eartli, bones, hair, nails, 
or formed inside the body, as pus, blood, etc., also the 
f(£tus within the womb and the diagnosis of inflam¬ 
matory swellings. 2 


•2. Salakya Tantra or ^Minor Surgery : It treats 
of diseases of parts of the body situated above the 
clavicles, such as the diseases of the eyes, nose, mouth, 
cars, etc., and their treatment.® 


d. Kaya Cikitsa or Medicine: It deals with the inner 
mo<licine,/.(?., the constitutional diseases of the Ixidv such 
as level, Diarrluea, Il<emorrhage, C >nsiiniptioii, Iiisanitv, 
Epilepsy, Leprosy, Urinaiy disorders, etc., and their 
cures. 


; s. s I. i. 

suTUisf «ufr 5»:; Ttin»»?r 

I If id. 
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4. Bliula A'idvai or Demonology: It dictates the 
rules to be observed in performing the various religious 
procedures, in offering sacrifices to the gods and in 
conciliating the planetary influences, etc., in order to cure * 
the mental derangements due to being possessed by a Deva, 
or an Asura, or a Gandharv^a, or a Yaksa, or a Kaksasa, or 

a Pitr (any ancestral spirit), or a Pi.^aca, or a Naga.^ 

5. Kaiiimirabhrtya or the Science of Picdiatries: It 
treats of the management of infants and advises us as to 
the means of rectifying the morbid conditions of milk of 
the wot-nui’ses and of curing various diseases causetl by 
unwholesome milk and planetary influence.'^ 

(). Agada Tantra or Toxicology: It deals with the 
methods of diagnosisand treatment of the |)oisonous bites of 
snakes, insects, spiders, scorpions, mice, etc., and with tlie 
means of curing patient^’ suffering from poisoning du(‘ to 
an incompatible combination of food.^ 

7. Uasjlyana or the Science of Tonics r It treats of 
medicines wliieli preserve youtli, prolong life, [>romole in¬ 
telligence and strength* and give power to resist diseasc.s."^ 

8 . Vajikarana Tantra or tlie Science of Aphrodisiacs : 

It treats of remedies for increasing the quantity of 
semen when it is scanty, rectifying its morbid conditions, 
revigomting wluni it is wasted, regenerating its losse.s, 
and also for stimulating sexual desire.^ 


I S- S. I. i. 
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In the Caraka and SuSruta Saiiiliitas, Brahma is said 
to be the originator o£ medical science. This belief 
in the divine origin of medical knowledge was shared also by 
other nations, in ancient times. The Egyptian priests 
believed that Thoth was the inventor of science in general. 
The authorship of the oldest Egyptian works on medicine 
is ascribed to him. ^1 lie works of Thoth were ultimately 
incorporated into the so-called Hermetic Books, six of 
which treated of medicine, anatomy and cure of diseases. 
The King Osiris and his son Horns, the Egyptian sun-god, 
are also reputed as inventors of medicine. Thoth, Osiris 
and Horus may be compared with Brahma, Dak.sa and Sun 
(Bhaskara) as inventors of the Art of Mealing. The 
Egyptian Thotli was known to the ancient Greeks as 
Hermes, and “Greek scholars 1 race the Greek Hermes to 
an Indian source, and assume the existence of two gods 
of the sariio riHine.’** 

Le Clerk traces the origin of the science of medicine 
as far ijack as the time of Adam, the title of his fourth 
chapter being “ Le Premier Homme a etc, en certain sens, 
le premier M61iciii.’' If no carry the history still further 
back, we are drifted on the table-land of legend—a land 
enveloped in impenetrable mist and darkness, a land of 
unrealities, like Chaos. 

In Greek literature, the earliest allusion to the healing 
art IS found in Homer, who repreicnts it as derived from 
the gods. Horus was identified by the Greeks with 
their Apollo, and to kirn the discovery of the .science of 
medicine is attributed." The (5re. ks also traced the origin 
of the healing art to A.selepins, a deified son of Apollo. 

' Woutfoii, Cliroiiiflr.q of PliMiinacy, Vol. f. p. 5. 

InrcuturH mctJicInr. o.t.inn o-st. i.pifon^ur per oil. cm . 

Dicorj et liorl.ni uij» e-ul.jorfn potontiu nohie. 

Ovid. 
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The concurrent testimony of aH the ancient nations suppcrts 
the divine origin of the science. The belief is confirmed 
by Hippocrates (Liber de Vet. Med.), and by Cicero (“Deo- 
rum immortalium invenfioni ecnseerata est ars medica.”— 
Tusc. Lib. iii). 

Wootton ((notes some [)as,sages from tlie Eccicsiasticiis : 
“The Lord liath created medicines out of the earth and 
be that is wise will not abhor them, etc.,” and concludes’: 
“ The idea that physicians get their skill direct from God 
is ()rominent in these passages and is |)erha])s truer than 
we are willing to admit in this age of curricula and 
examinations.” * 

I)r. Ryan- remarks “ All medicine is derived from 
God, and without his will it cannot exis-t or be practised. 
Hence the healing art, if disunited from religion, would be 
im|)ions or nothing. Illness recpiires ns to im|dore the l>eity 
for assistance and relief, and humbles human pride. The 
seeds of the art, the wonderful cures, and the |K)wers of 
umiedies, are in the hand of God He has beneficently 
supplied various renuKlies, and pronounces with our 
tongues, the fate, lile and dt?ath, of man. M hence, we 
see the dignity ot medicine, and what reverence is due 
to the Divine Author of it. Sacred history confirms 
this sentiment, “Every cure is from God.” “ The Most 
High created medicines out of the earth.” Every thin-'' 
we enjoy are (ho gifts of Gotl : none but the impious ever 
iloubteJ this truth ; none but fools dared to deny it. 

It is recorded that Josus^ the son of Siraoh, was one 
of the first who attributed (he ongin of medicine to the 
Deity. And wo also reatl iu J?criptiire, ' Honour the 
physician for the need thou ha.st of Jiim, for tlio Lord 
hath created Iiim/ 


’ Wootton. Chr(»nif.*l(>ci f)i PLjrTnjicv, Vol. I, . JS 
Dr. Bynii, Mfilic.il .Iiiriei)niiK ^ •(*. 2 n'i t d., pp. 3.4. 
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' All medicine is from God, and without him it 
cannot exist or prosper ; our art, disunited from religion, 
is either impious or nothing/' Such is the first precept 
ill the moral statutes of the Italian Universities, and 
it is that of Roderic a Castro, in his Medico-Politica, and 
of the profession in all countries. 

“ The fate of the sick and the success of medicines are 
in the hand of the Deity: Mn him we live, move, and 
have our being’; and our eumtive means, and our 
knowledge of the nature and treatment of diseases, are 
subservient to his divine will and pleasure.” 

MSS. of Ayurveda Rik. Cat. 1-‘183. "Ayurveda 

Rastlvana: But the colophon ’ifh 

etc., proves it beyond doubt, to bo a commentary by 
HemSdri. 

References: 

1. Sr6ruta Sarhhita, I.i. 

2 . Bower MS. (where he teaches the Asviiis about the 
Chebulic Myrolx)lana).‘'^ 

3 . Gada Nigraha,-"* Vol. II, p. 075, Haritakl kalpa. 


1 “Omnis niedicina a Deo est. Ca'Htns delapsa non sine Dei 
coneilio vivit agitquc. Flinc ars nostra gino roligione, vel iinpia vel 

*»_La PoHticn dol Medico ncU’ esoroizio dell' arte ana. Dal celebre 

Alc8!»Hndro Knippa Mneopp^', Prorossore di Medicina noil* J, R. 
Univorsita di Padova. Milano, 1S20. 

2 Iloernle’s Fd., Ch. XT, p. 101. 

» * * ^ * 
***** 
g-dmil mn^ w^i^m i 
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4. He is also referred to in the Brahma Vaivarta 
Pui-ana* as the originator of the medical science from 
the four Vedas. 


irai g m wT^5i ggi ftg; i 

’0cT^flT?cff jT^iTg vimrg b; ii 
■ i 

nggr t ii 

^ JTimpT ft^r tis?nf% rfgsimfjT i 
isnfVn<insT^t3tir«i »iMt %!m ii 

^iwTratsft^ga'T i 
sTgi^c ii 

5n^T«?l''5lI5lP?i: qst; l 

qt ^^ispqg'ai; anfu^imn: ii 
*n»? ci^' i 

^ifs^irTfr^ BT!I^ ^(a II 

fafaicFTgia aiw f^aigre^iaiK a: i 
fqf^iisn^fi'tgCf f?«it aufsrrrsra^i^ h 
' pqpRan^nTass^ i 

a^a’ ’rargq 'a^it a; ii 

s!nrura»-jR»r?ag i 
a^cHi' x ii 

aafK H»w?Pt: I 

aqnT 3ia^ al^fl lRifl=«wsiag ii 
a’fgat ■sttRraRiafaFqrg i 
a^tirait cnra at«f«gP': ii 
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5. Ast^5nga Hrdaj'a Sarhhita, T. i.* 

G. Bhyva Prakasa, I. i.- 

7. He is also mentioned in Yrai^a Cikilsa Grantha as to 
have introduced, horn, leeches and sharp instruments 
in medical practice.^ 

Books: 

1. Ayurveda : This has been described before. 

2 . Brahma Samhita: Bhava Alisra alludes to this 
work as being composed by Brahma. 

Formulte ascribed to Brahma :— 




^ 31 







J 


Niitne 


Book 


i\nthor 


1, 

Sarvahga Sundara Kusa R. S. S., 

1) 109 

Bi'ulinia. 

2. 

Vat4xknl5ntaka Rasa „ 

p. 310 

»» 

3. Caturinmuklia Rasa „ 

p. 318 

Caturinmuklia 

4. 

Amvati Gaja Siinha Modaka ,, 

p. 341 

Vidhi. 

o. 

Vijayananda „ 

p. 432 

Brahma. 

6. 

RutikffgliDa Rasa „ 

p. '158 

„ 

7. 

Nilkantha Rasa „ 

p. 182 


8. 

Mrtaaanjlvana-agada C. D., 

p. 344 

» 


9. Vrliat Agniniukhii Ciirna G. N., Yol. I, p. 82 

10. Vrliat Sarasvata Cilrna „ „ p. 81 

11. Cantlra Prnbhi GutikS „ „ p. 1J9 


Brabiim Vaivaita Pnranii, Brulimrikiinnda, Ch. XVF. 
^ ?nBl I 

» Til- ) 

GOML, XXIII, 13242 









brahma 


Namo Book Author 


12. Sayambhiiva Guggula 

13. Macikdsava 

14. Dasasara Sarpi 

15. Karnamyta Taila 

16. Sahacara Oil 


G. N., Vol. I, p. 129 SSyambhuva. 

„ „ p. 177 Brahmi 

Vaidya Grantha, GOML, 13220 „ 

Rasa Safiketa Kalika, p. 30 „ 

Bower MS., p. 109 Sayambhuva. 


1. Saevanga Sundaha Rasa. 


kb: .1 

jjp’ira bbIsrf ii 

BB? BT^I I 

BTBBl^ ftBBci: II 

BTOtfl BIB^IBB BfBBB?r' I 

BBiBi kb: B5B!ffB=^K: h 


■z. VaTAKl'LANTAKA. 

qTK? an^ttSBB^T BBITBf I 
BnfBBriK ^wifsT btrSb i 
5TtB BIjfijiBtg arff ^SIlffKf^BT I 

BWlt BBT^ B BBIH I 

BBmTB B^KlBtB BBnBfBKSBBlf^ I 

srm; bkbk b wfBn?q i 

BWBl fBf^B <3^' Bren BtcrejiBI’BB; II 

a . Catirmmukha Rasa. 

Bg^,5ftTB; I 
BB BBiflf iB B I 
B^‘ BtBB^ fBW I 
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c^HTR^W I 

?li^ F^rftp^Tirf^q'En I 

5Twg i 

^x^ '«rg^i^ i^qr; ii 


4. Amavata Gaja Simha Modaka. 

'^^r^Tmr5Tp9^^?r^: i 

^T(i\^ ^m^ I 

‘i ^ I 

^^«?7 I 

zw^T^ m irfTTO ^ I 

m i 

w' ?Ttji w’TO TO I 
i^‘ zpKm^ I 
^?i»i ?ttot ftrJi’ ^TOTTO I 

TO^ mro*c^^TgfTO?^ q^r: i 
iilsprTfr TirtTO¥qiiqfTOft»niiaT: i 

tw^ fqMM^: H 














BRAHMA 

5. Yijayananda. 

’33^?® «TW flWT ^3?fT5W I 

^»T53S(f I 

3^: w iraprer ww i 

=«(gfi^f7nnfl^ '^an !«lo«!i«ii I 

^f’fT pj^ I 

Pf^ra q«n i 

T^tq' Psa^irara 3?f»in Pir^: gti t 

Pnww^siww' Ppj5; II 


6. SuTiKAGHNA Rasa. 

3TO^=0KKl>r5i: ^fa?n?w’n»i*i; i 

qpWTBt *11*? 3**»n B 


7. Nilkantha Rasa. 

if|t!i<»^«: 1 

q<T3f >W3f ft>< Pb?T^TO3i I 
PrBrd-Pwsn ^ ^ i 

VI 

€W1^Pt • 


„§L 
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f%mt sft^ qroro^ cmi i 

<95§)'#' ^ I- 

K€t siTO riir%: I 

’?ig^5!f^q»5 «tn II 



8. Mrtasa??jTvana Agada. 


«IW^ II 

iW^r«C)ya'q-’f>itBcRqia=qK2^ftangi: i 

^l<'iKM'«5i»(A-Sn^T^W5I'.fsi<!lRftJfii: II 

finfT f^t?n;-^: h 
> iaf^TO?i^^n^w»nmTrrJwft<>f ^wqfT?f i 

w»r^?trnninnfiTf%?T: h 


9 . Vhhat Agnimukha Ccrna. 
nt^ftns^a' ^4n i 

‘WT^t f«rfTO’ VT*T Pwi'' ^ I 

fni? MiflT (%|p II 





I 


BRAHMA' 

wwrawrai^ ^ ’^11 

^vraisfaf^ 1 

fnyg'^^fsj^^r ^^ftrerrarraw^: 11 
'gKTOi^f^ g^r*T I 

^ ?i 5 i‘ >itii 3 %Nfi*T 11 

aim ^sf^*T(f^qmi: 1 
*»giirT?(^a wia^^ firasspi 11 
f^sraa g 10 ^ tmiss^arr^ 1 
gvnfqtT m'. ai^i wai»ri 11 

5n»iqsrf%TmJTg^ 1 
tim?s*n'# gmg 11 

’siearmN ^re'nrg 1 

^q«H< “a II 

^n' sm g ^-sit n 
ramarqgaf 1 

<Tcrm[qfrt ?Jil% ^ ntrat 11 

qn?ftng^ mo moTRit 1 

asron WHt^ ?i?Ps«rt ^ftaftf^grt 11 

10 . VkHAT SiRASVAT COBNA. 

grar^nw gmaiowl# b tot i 

^ «roTf*< ’aw wm g \wa aalrta n 
gi^ giii x^ aiifaa inirfafaf^m?n: 1 
^Pifl^wit w a^waw Iwoonix; ^wfaw famrfl 1 


IS 
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'TJTBX; ^ 'KRW || 

awmi i 

11. Candrapkabha Gotika. 

^iwi5nnftRT»ifM5?zigsn*tft<iinRi 
<if5I»Rf5iqigigT1T^ft^5^R I 

gKf^sntnP^ 

3KT^q<-4 »!«<i<*ireip5i<ni^ u 
rn?! f6?iT^g<qsig?i 

sl3 =g?i ^weaPi i 

?I^Ri WJI5?T ^qi»wf«r^K4 qi<f?IWl II 

^tt^,«PPniW3Wfn55rei«tra I 

Pifim 

»p?ra'; >TOi R^t«Hr»ra’ ^linw ii 

qistft«r^ I 

♦nii’ ’nftt fjfftM flfw rIw gx:i ™«in ii 


12. Sayambhcva Quooula. 
«TO^>P 59:1 

marei Rwfinm’ i ii 








BRAHMA 

Wci: I 

0 \ Cv^ 

fTft 'g<m«fVra' 3 ra«re^cmf%^ ii 

siqfiT ^^f%?nf5T ^ wiw: n 



18. Macikasava, 
inPBBire^: i 

*t<mf g sl^s^ i 

tiW^ ugiqilg n 
ftsm gsi (\m g<wi3i% i 

PrriFft'«f#fi'IT35t5tm%^»: II 

wi I 

Twt q«n«ra ^■ifl’yi€>raw5iig i 

ii 


14. Dasasara Sarpi. 
?iTOT » 3 P?; I 

jMtfUHTTTR i 

n 

Or»fNi f f ^ vt\ I 
g'^ ii 

anratg q^fi^rg * * ♦ i 

^ 4 ; iw<n W 4 H g^ ii 
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15. Karnambta Oil. 

I 

Kmi i 

^WTinf^T ciw|?l’ II 

^5^^ fsiqir^c^?^ I 
^ 11 

wm} \\ 



16. Sahacara Oil. 


I 

The authorship of this formula is also attributed to 
Bhela. For a description of the preparation, see the 
formula* * aseribed to Bhela. 


Disciples of Brahma : According to Susruta/ Brahma 
is said to have first instructed Prajapati Daksa in the 
science of medicine. The Asvin twins learned it from 
Dak.^a. They communicated the knowledge to Indra, who 
in his turn, promulgated the science to Dhanvantari. Ke 
appeared on the earth as Divodasa Dhanvantari, King 
of Benares, and taught Susruta and others the science 
and art of surgery as well as the other branche.s of the 
medical science. 


Caraka,® however, on the authority of Agnive6a as 
instructed by Punarwasu Atreya, mentions Bharadvaja, 
'' as the disciple of Indra. He taught Punarwasu and other 
sages. Punarwasu Atreya imparted his knowledge to his 


‘ Sufinita SaiihiU, 1. i. 

• Cariiku SuFiihiti, i. j. 
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six students, Agnivesa, Bliela, Jatukariia, Parasara, Harlta 
and Ksarapani, Caraka redacted Agnivesa’s work, and 
Drd avala supplied the last forty-four chapters and edited 
the entire compendium. 

Ii the Brahma Vaivarta Purana/ Brahma is said to 
hav( given the Ayurveda to Bhaskara (the sun-god) who is 
repn rented as the fountain of all medical knowledge. 
Dint ivantari, Divodasa, the Asvin-pair and others learned 
the 3ience from Bhaskara^ and composed original treatises 
on n edieine. 

' agbhata 11“ is of opinion that the sons of Atri and 
othe sages learned the science of medicine from Indra. 
Arui adatta'^ in his commentary mentions Atreya, Dhanvau- 
tari, Nimi, Ka.syapa, jis disciples of Indra. Atreya^e 
stud nts were Agnivesa and his colleagues. 

I havamisra'^ describes Indra as the prec»^ptor of 
Atre a, Bharadvaja and Dhanvantari. Atreya was the 
teacl er of Agnivesa and five other sages. Dhanvantari 
taug it Siisruta and his companions. Caraka is described 
by h m as an incarnation of Anantadeva, the serpent-god, 
who is said to have acted as the custodian of the Vedas 
and he xVyurveda when Narayana rescued the Vedas in 
his 1 ish Incarnation. 


‘ Sec foot-note 3, p. 0. 

« Hr'laya SainhitA. 1. i. 

SfirviSnj^a S^ndurn, I. i. 

’ Kl.jlva ri-k'i^n. T. i. 
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YISNU 

In the RgvfJa, Visnu is described as striding 
through tlie seven regions of the universe in three steps'— 
a legend which the Pauranie authors dilated upon and 
which culminated into the story of “ Vfimana Avattira ” 
or the Dwarf Incarnation of Visnu and YalT Raja. 
\aska“ and his commentator Durgaearyya'' identify him 
with the Sun-god. Max Miiller adopts their views and 
remarks : “ llie stepping of ^ ishnu is emblematic of the 
rising, the culminating, and setting of the sun.”' In 
the Maliabhavata and tlie Furanns, he is the second member 
of the Hindu triad ami is known as “ the Preserver.”-”' 

* I 

?=? fn I 

trnj? lu-sii 

ItgVfck, I. xxii. 

snsR^Pn; i q? nqrjrrfq yft , 

Nil-.k-U, 12 . in. 

I gel ^ 

q^: I W ?liq7T I I qifqftif'q^^T 

9rirat u^Rirfrefir i i 

»}iniH5n ?T^ -qfjBnJrst 

’qfmzjff ¥TJq% 1 

Dnr^ciryya. 

*. Tranelfition of tlie llijfrt'ia, Vul. I, p. Il7. »18(19) 

■5»2l%%^4iT!qi7«nT7T 1 

^ qife qqi )( 
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VISNU 




He is a popular deity, and his worshippers recognise in 
him the Supreme Being. His wife is LaksmI, the 
goddess of fortune; his heaven is A^aikuntha, and his 
vehicle is the fabulous bird Garucila. He has thousand 
names of which Narayaiia (lil ,—moving in water) is the 
most common. It is said that all kinds of fever are cured 
when prayer is offered to him by the recital of his 
thousand names. ^ 

He is^ referred to in the Bower MS., as the deviser of 
the Siddhartha (or eHicaeious) oil.^ The formula occurs 
both in the \ angasena and the Cakradatta under the name 
of Narayana. In the Tattva Candrika, Siv^adasa explains 
the name as derived either from its author, Visnu or 
Nariiyana, or from the principal drug ' Satiivarl ’ which 
has a synonym Narayani.^ The formula has however a 
distinct name biddhartha, and it is elsewhere ascribed to 

Visnu. 


Formulic ascribed to V isnu :— 

Names. Autbors. 

1. N&i-Syana Taila Naiityana 

Siddhartha Taila 


2 . Satffrurl Taila 


Vi§Qu 


Books. 

C. D., xxii. p. 135. 
Satasloki, p. 48, 
SSrahgadhara, p. 161. 
Bower MS., p. 188. 

(t. N., VoL I, p. 38. 


Ap:4ii Pur4j?a. Sv^argilnu6&saiia Gliapter. 

snared w u 

Cnkmdatt.i, 1. v. 188. 
ri.oda Nijarraha. 

* Bower MS., p. 188. 

‘Tattva Candrikil.Vattvyndhi Cikiisii. 
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'Names. Authors. 

3. Svalpa Nai*£iyana Taila Visnu 

V. 

„ Vi§nu Taila „ 

4 Madhyama Nurayna Taila „ 

5. Muh4 


. Vrhat Yi^nu Taila 

6. Vi§nu Taila 


7. Yfliat Sfiigara Abhra 

8. Nifeyodaya Rasa 

9. AiriavStesvara 

10. Sarvahga Sundara Rasa 


Books. 


V. S. XXIV, vv. 3-292, 
p. 373. 

Bhai§ajyaratn5v£. . 
V.S.XXIV. vv. 2< 3-275, 
p. 371. 

V.S.XXIV.vv. 2i 3-302, 
p. 374. 

C. D., XXII. (36,1 .135. 

Y. S. XXIV. vv. 3( 3-316., 
p. 375. . 

C. D., XXII. 67, 1 136. 

V. K.-V., p. 213. 
Bljai§aiyaratnava i. 
V.S.XXIV. vv. 2 8-275, 
p. 371. 

C.D.,XX1I.t. 78 p.l34. 
R. S. S., pp. 290, .B4. 

„ p. 291. 

p. 342. 

„ p. 351. 


]. Nakayana Taila. 

I 

Tmw. mfVvis^: i 

I 

aicTH^l ?Tt€t 11 

I 

Km ^ u 

xm\ I 

H^iq^ II 


VISNU, 


’SIlM ^ ?lf^ ^ 7153 I 

qi% ciqw? wY^ II 

^ ^cT«vr?rt Ttw ^i Tif? ®i^'. I 

m!;?5|; M II 

’^i t T.m; ^ i 

^313 T|5«ira^ ’1<!|31% II 

5?^ 3P3tfh ^liT TTfct^^J ^ I 

=i#tnlP??n iieTiiSi t n 

^^RHsiT ^ qi *rft ?n 3IW ^ II 

TnflTrff ^1^1 I 

<tc|cJ liTsi^K ^^\ 7|W1 TTTOSI’D ’acifl II 

ci^rt II 


Z. SatavaiiI' Taila. 

sifiW3Ya5i3Y I 

#nt«i II 

sjagtqi AT# 3i««r^ ^1 I 

=g!^si ?nit ^nPR'ft twi II 

qn; ftqi^^Tf.i 

l?qw5T^ir^*iT ■^i^T®s=iif«3ii3i II 
qigsn i 

qt^i'lAigosilfqqnT^ II 
3ni?rrarfq l| ■J.iaT, ftTWI^^ITTI^ ^ 1 
3ERT5n«T*rasir si??ra ii 
siKW^fYR Tfl^ I N^sn 1 
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3. SvAivPA VisNu Taila. 

t 

^ I, 

q^ q^ qp! il 

q^^ 3?^ qV i 

qicirrlt ^STTm ^l<qT I^JcTge?^: II 

qicTO q^7T#sr^'fl^ I 

iT^%pfqiT q^ || 
q?T^yq^* N fq^?T] qft:3FWa(!i^ | 



4. Madhyama Nabayana Taila. 


»T^^5rmqqrl^?T r 

Tlijs IS tbe popular name of Narayana Taila. An 
En^rlish translation of the formula is given in Butt’s 
Materia AMediea of the Hinciu.^, |). 


•^>. Maha Narayaxa Taila. 

*^rqq^t qftqiff , 

^ ^ „ 

’rqqqr^ -jjwjPt fm €^rq<«i ^ i 

qqt ^frqqn^r WJTTif lT«f^ ftqrq^?! h 

\ 

1»Rm ^ aiTipn II 








’JIWl qsnSTf*? II 

sifn^ftT^JF^' ^FWl' ftqmH II 

'Fw l?i^ 5?^ ftf i 

■F^^r FRmxrMT inaxm '?ijr ?mi i 
n^frasT ^^rafstFiTFn^ ii 
’(iTgqitq 5 tt; f!ra?t*T ^qa i 
itwi’3^ Skith fqi qFFT^qt crai ii 
qrin.^’g ct^qiaiq^^asH i 
F>5Fraig qra^ai i 

qnF^it qi«^t»ra ^is^^irq »ii»ign n 
fra%!^wiTqfn i 

snTlF’of'Ff^ <3IW FRn^SiqiTqi qT»t II 

Vkuat Vissr Taii.a. 

si^qrji'qF^’sftqqi'TOqfT si#t I 

*raqfeqii n 

»ii€t ■t?n i« ^Ffq=i?FS!SR!i^ u 
flfssl gnsHtVl-^ I 

F’Sf fi’5^ ?nn ii 

q^qf fiqRqi I 

smrqftT^refl « 

fqqi^T ’B^qinfqqirc^ II 

fiiqift WAJlmt ’«i»fq\r5 qq 'q u 

fjifWHiFJn § 'q : 

nBtfn ^qiTip' 'q fqiqn ii 
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jR^t’srrain^isiw q?4?i*T ii 

6. VisNr Tafla. 

.1 

sn5m«St ^<31 ^igP-^T i 

^ s? 5 ?t; ’jfff'i® ^ n 

jjsnfsi ct«n ^1 

FJ«ng qi%#; II 

^ 1 
3?'5 II 

’M’KPit ^crnm^it «i'3i ^F!n»T i 

nifi^ II 

^ir: '?t3i ?ft «%?! i 

Jiw^fift HsnRT^'?^ am II 

’5^j3 aaaitiaa^^ia i 

qnasn-mFFffia^f' srfTujiftai^aa ii 
a^Tian 9i’.ai si's^ft^.ai; i 
sqifaTFasfB’i m^’ni ii 
ama»tra mwiPiiam ^ i 
fmd m a in3?w awifa n 

Fja^ip me a« fmiBai iifr^patm ii 


7. VjlHAT ^RNfiARA AbHRA. 

f T’«e|TKI 

qF? RFqqr^q ssrai' ma^siT i 
qrij'T anfaqftq'a apiip’ at ii 
q;^ qfqffimta aaaa M%a i 
IT* @'»irw«|iff'a ■qfJ’qirq^WTfjrqi 11 
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<i5n^3T ft<iRn I 

iTKtvfi nswif f^itin^ ^flngci I 
^i{?Ri ^ I 

®s 

^w4 iw € Wl‘ ^TfWtW I 
?'?^5'KWW ft W I 

*n3i^’^^si?T: ii 

8. Nityodaya Rasa. 

qK^ q«i q^ i 

cjtf; qiBjftiqrt 131 wi qqi ii 
ft’3ifq*H''su^Hn’ qn i 

Hnqqr wt r?<?t iqqqi' i 
ft^ qsq^ 'Pit iq^tfwqi 1 
qqft tnci' q^i nmiqi i 
qqwoiqj i'^to' qqifii fiminf i 
iratilqii »rr€t rtft?tiqn iqipqf i 
■ q^qf iftwiqg qTqiftftPqq^^q i 
s^lqftjqTcTq qqiq ftqqqf; ^qq: i 
ftw qfjqit 131 ftrq^qqqi q%q i 
*11^1 ftsSlqqqiJ} ftqjFqrqr»iici; i 
q^^qn^tq ftqqqiq ftqqniftqiqfq t 
qTsrqqqqiqqiq ^iqqqqfFqqf I 
qig^‘ ftqqwi^ s^ftqnaf?;'^’ i 
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9. Amavatesvara Rasa. 

^cTcn^^ cTfm?T I 

mmi ^Ki w’ i 

g^r: g^r: i 

ftt r^iiRr^nt^ kIIst i 

wisT g^?T I 

fws' ^ WxU.-^' i 

f^Ptrft^TgTsj-g gcTg^ \ 

??i^ir^^vnfW I 

^c\: \ 

^jfn^t ^sn^it i 

^? 3 fr 5 fife I 

10. SaRVANQA Sl'NDARA RaSA. 

lar^air^ I 

W^?T ^ I 

wqf i 








VISNU 

^\^^\^ f^% II 

^ f%F I 

Pi^5wg^n ^ ^:u,^r^§rfT^ II 


Reference: 



1. In the Bower MS.,^ Kesava or Visnu is said to 
have asked Dlianvantari : Is theire any medicine at all 
capable of curing all diseases ? In response to this query, 
Dhanvantari declared the Doctrine of the Plumbago- 
Plant. 

2. The god Visnu is recommended to be meditated 
when medicine is administered to a patient,^ This 
practice is still in vogue among the orthodox Hindus. 


^ Bower MS., p. 169. 

* I 










glVA 





In the PurSnas, ^iva is considered to be the first 
propounder of the Science of Medicine. In later treatises, 
he is often quoted as an authority on medical subjects, 
and there exist, in these books, many formula 3 which are 
said to have been prescribed by the god.. A comprehensive 
work on medicine called Ayurgrantha or the Book of 
Life is ascribed to him, and he is said to have composed 
the work in the Treta Yuga. 

The name of l^iva, however, does not occur in the 
Rgveda, but Rudra is mentioned by name there in connec¬ 
tion with medical topics. Tryamvaka is mentioned there 
once. In the Yajurveda, prayers are offered to Rudra and 
Tryamvaka, and in this Veda, we find the different names 
of Rudra cited, amongst which j^iva occurs. He is 
specially called on to avert diseases and pestilences. He 
is pi*ayed as the kindly god who cures disease, and from 
him Manu got wealth and health. From such a prototype 
comes the healing god ^iva in later literature. 

We find Rudra invoked as the bestower of wealth and 
long life in the hymn by Grtsameda : 

Nursed by the sanitary vegetables which are 
bestowed by thee, may I live a hundred years : extirpate 
my enemies, my exceeding sin, and my manifold 
infirmities.'’ 

****** 

“ Let us not provoke thee, Rudra, to wrath by our 

(imperfect) adorations.invigorate our sons by the 

medicinal plants, for I hoar that thou art a chief physician." 
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And in subsequent verses lludra is again solicited 
to give the gift of healing herbs and those medicaments 
which “are the alleviative (of disease) and defence 
against danger.” ’ 

Now who is Rudra ? In the Rgveda, we find that 
sometimes Agni and Indra are called Rudra. In Rgveda, 
i. 27, 10, (Sv., i. 15, and Nir., x. 7 and 8) we find : 

cR * * * * I Yaska comments : Agni 

is also called Rudra. = Sayaiia also agrees with Yaska.^ 

His sisters were the Ambikas (Vaj. S. 3. 57, Yv. iii. 57). 
In the Puranas, Ambika is described as the wife of ^iva. 
Roth (Ulus, of Nir., p. 136) refers to Rv. v. 70, 2, 
and Rv. viii. 26, 5, where the epitliet Rudra is applied 
in the dual to Mitra and Varuua and to the Asvins respec¬ 
tively. Thus we find that the Asvins, Agni, Mitra and 
Varuna are called Rudras. He is said to be the 
father of the Maruts.* Prsni was their mother. (See 
Sayana’s Commentary on Rv. i. 39,4; i. 114, 6; Rv. 
V. 52, 16 ; 60, 5 j vi. 66, 3.) Agni is called Rudra in 
Rv. ii. 1, 6, Thou art Asura Rudra, etc.® (See also llv 
iii. 2, 5 ; v. 3, 3 ; iv., 3, 1, but in .v 6. Rudra is referred 
to as the name of another god; Commentary on Rv. vL 

10, 39; viii. 61, 3; S. B. i. 7, 3, 8 ^sfxrfkfn; 0, 1, 8, 7 £F. 

We find in the Yajurveda that the various names of 
Rudra are described ;— 

Kribi (x. 20k.), Bhava, Rudra, l5arvva, PaSupati, Nlla- 
kantha, Sitikantha (xvi. 28), Kaparddi, Vyuptakc&i, 


' Mrs. Mantling. Ancient and Media3val India, Vol. 1, p. 337. 

* V? I YSska. 

* Sayo-9a- 

* I SSyaija. 

' I Suynea. 
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Saliasraksa, ^atadhanva, Girisaya, Sipibisfca, Midhustema, 
Isuman (xvi. 29), Sankara, ^^iva, ^ivatara (xvi. 41). 
Besides these, the other Dairies of Riidra are iDeDtioned. 

Max Muller* identifies Bhava with the Greek sun- 2 od 
Phcebus, according to phonetic laws. Weber ^ thinks the 
original meaning of Riidra to be thunder (Root. Rnda 
to shout). 

His works : 

1. Ayurgianiha : The Book of Life. Siva is said 
to have written this work in the Treta Yuga, as the first 
medical work, the original source of the medical science. 

2. Itudryamala Tantia : 6iva is said to have composed 
a comprehensive book called Rudr^amala Tautra in wdiich 
he propounded tlie use of mercury as a therapeutic agent. 
Many books are extant which profess to be parts of this 
original treatise : viz,^ 

(?) Parada kalpa : It forms a chapter of Rudryamala 
Tantra and describes the preparations and medicinal uses 
of mercury. 

{li) Dhatukalpa: It forms a chapter of Rudryamala 
Tantra and treats of the therapeutic uses of metallic 
substances. 

{in) Haritulakalpa : It forms a chapter of Rudryamala 
Tantra and it describes the properties and medicinal uses 
of yellow orpiment. 

{iv) Abhrakaipa: a treatise on the properties and 
medicinal uses of mica. 

{v) Haritaklkalpa: It treats of the uses of myrobolan. 

{vi) Dhatukriya or operations with metals : It is in 
the shape of a dialogue between i^iva and Parvatl. The 

' Max Mullor : Origin and Growth of Religion (1882), p, 216. 

» Wober : Indische Stiidion, trariftlnied in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 
Vol. IV. 
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work cannot be placed earlier than in the sixteenth century 
A.D._, as it contains reference to the country of the 
Fhirangm and to Rilma, the Arabic name of Constanti¬ 
nople.'^ ^ The book is also called Dhatumafijarl. 

8. Kama Tantra: a treatise on the sexual science. 
A compilation from this book is called Mantratantra- 
u^adhi" which treats of the use of medicines prepared 
with the help of charms and incantations. 

4. Saiva Siddhauta: The work is mentioned and 
quoted by Cakrapanidatta with reference to »5iva Gutika.“ 

5. Ayurveda : 

MS: GOML. (Madras), Vol. xxiii, No. 18086. 

A treatise dealing with the symt^toms, the diagnosis 
and the treatment of diseases. The Science of Ayurveda 
is here stated to be an appendage of the Rgveda and 
to have been revealed by God Parama-siva to Goddess 
Parvatl." 

Beginning : W i 

* * * * * 

* * * * 

End : 1 

^ pTTO ii '^W. II 

Colophon : ^ II 

^ Ray, History of Hindu Cliemistn', Vol. II, Ch. 1, \y Ixxx. 

* ^fsnnsftwt I 

Cakrudntta. RaRilyanadJjikai'n, p, aO<V 
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Ihidi MS. No. 13087. Similar to the above. It is 
written in prose in the form of sutras. The work appears 
to be the same as that described on p. 63 of Dr. BurnelFs 
Catalogue/^ 

MS. No. 1308. Similar to the above. 

G. Kailasakaraka: MS : GOML., Vol. xxiii, 
No. 13113. 

** On the imrification of mercury and on the method 
of using it in medicinal preparations. In the beginning 
the legendary account of the origin of mercury is given. 
The work is in the form of a conversation between Siva 
and ParvatT.^’ 

Beginning : i 

mi II 

End : q^^ ' 

* # # # 

(/olophon : tfir Ji 

7. VSidyaiaja Tantra : <MS : Gt)ML., Vol. xxiii, No. 

18 ^ 26 . 

'‘This work is apparently a comprehensive medical 
treatise. The portion contained in this MS. gives details 
for feeling the pulse and is stated to have been revealed 
by Parama-siva to Parvatl.’’ 

Beginning : ^ i 

End : ^ (f^) ^ 
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Colophon : ffcT II 


References to Rudra as a physician in the Vedas :— 


Rv. i. 43. H 
4 


114, l(Va3.S. 
16,48 ; Taitt. S. 
iv. 5,10,1) 


•2 


5 


7 


8 


ii, 33. 1 
2 


Rudra’s medicines. 

Rudra, the possessor of healing 
remedies. Prayer for health 
and wealth. 


Prayer to Rudra for men and 
beasts to be prosperous and 
free from disease. 

Prayer to obtain what health 
and wealth father Manu 
acquired. 

Rudm carries in his hands the 
best remedies. 

Prayer not to kill the old men, 
boys, fathers, mothers, adults, 
fmtus, and our bodies. 

Prayer not to kill our sons, 
grandsons and men, cows 
and horses. 

]\[ay we increaee in ofPspring, 
O Rudra. 

Prayer for 100 years of life 
by Rudra^s blissful medicines. 
Put away far from us sick¬ 
ness in all directions. 


5 
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4 


7 


6 


12 

l;3 


12, 11 

74, 2 

I 


Raise up our men by thy 
medicines, for I hear thou 
art the greatest physician of- 
physicians. 

O Rudra, where is tliy softly 
stroking hand which cures 
and relieves ? 

Prayer to gain the favour of 
Rudra who has gladdened 
the suppliant with more 
vigorous health. 

Thou wilt give us thy medi¬ 
cines. 

The pure medicines of Maruts, 
those medicines which Mann, 
our father, chose, those I 
crave from Rudra, as health 
and wealth. 

Rudra commands all remedies. 

Prayer to Soma and Rudra to 
drive away diseases in every 
direction ; and to infuse the 
remedies into our bodies. 


vii. 46. (Nil*. X. 0), 


6 

59 

Yv. iii. Kaiidikas 57 


58 

59 


Prayer to Rudra to come 
without illness among our 
offspring. 

He has thousand remedies. 

Tryamvaka is mentioned. 

Tryamvaka is mentioned. 

Ambika is Rudra's sister. \ 

Rudra is called Tryamvaka. [ 

O Rudra, you are the best medi¬ 
cines; Prayer for Rudra’g 


4 








Yv. iii. Kaudikas 60 


xvi. ^atarudrlya 
(Rv. i., 114,1 ff) 
(Taitt. S. iv. 5,) 


)» 


47—49 


Av. : xi. 


O V) 0 


•26 


medicines for men and ani¬ 
mals. 

Prayer to Tryambaka to be 
free from birth and death, 
v^iva by name is mentioned. O 
Riidra ! live within our body 
and protect it. 


Prayer to Girisa for good 
health (4) and for a first 
class physician, well-versed 
in the Vedas (5). He is 
prayed for not to kill fcetus, 
boys and adults (15) and 
also for long life (16). 

Prayer to l§iva for recovery 
from diseases. 

.Reverence to him whose 
consumption, whose cough, 
assail one like the neighing 
of a stallion. 

Do not assail ns with 
consumption or poison. 



References to Rudra in the Rgveda— 


Rv. 


i, 27, 10 (Sv. i, 
15; Nir. x. 8) 
39 
43 

1 } 

85, 1 


Rudra identified with Agni. 
Maruts, the sous of Rudra. 

See page 33. 

Maruts, the manly youths of 
Rudra. 

Maruts, the powerful sons of 
Rudra, 
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114,1 


(Vaj. S. 16, 48 ; 
Tatt. S. iv, 5, 10, 


1) 

Kaparddi is mentioned. Also 


see page 38. 

122, ). 

Asura Rudra, 

129, 3. 

The renowned Rudra. 

ii, 1, 6 

Agni, thou art Rudra, the 


Asura of the sky. 

33, 1—15 

Hymn by Grtsameda. 

34, 2 

Rudra, the strong mao. 

38, 

Rudra is mentioned. 

iii, 2, 5 

Agni is called Rudra. 

iv, 3, 1 

Golden Rudra Agni. 

6 

Rudra, the destroyer of man. 

V. 3, 3 

Prayer to Agni who is invoked 


as Rudra. 

41, 2 

Rudra is mentioned. 

42, 11 

Rudm, the lord of all medicines. 

15 

Maruts, the young sons of 


Rudra. 

46, 2, (V. S. 


33, 48) 

; Rudra is mentioned. 

51, 13 : 

Prayer to Rudra to save us. 

52, 16 : 

Pi^ni, the mother, and Rudra 


the father of the Maruts. 

59, 8 : 

Rudra's son. 

60, 5 

Rudra and Preni the parents 


of Maruts. 

70, 2 ; 

Mitra and Varuna invoked as 


Rudras. - 

vi, 28, 7 


(Av, iv, 21. 7) ; 

Rudra^s weapon. 

49, 10 ; 

Rudra, the lord of the world. 
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50, 

4 

: Riidra’s sons. 

66, 

3 

: Sons of the bounteous^ Rudra. 


11 

: Strong and Marut-like son of 



Rudra. 

74, 

2 

: 0 Soma and Rudra, draw far 


away in every direction the 
disease which has entered our 
house. 

►i : O Soma and Rudra, bestow all 

these remedies on our bodies. 


vii, 10, 

4 ; 

Great Rudra. 

85, 

6 : 

May Rudra god be peaceful to 

us. 

36, 

5 : 

Rudi’a is bestowing rice. 

40, 

5 : 

Rudra bestows glory. 

41, 

1, (V.S. 84, 


34; 

Av. 3,16, 1) 

We pray Soma and Rudra in 
the morning. 

46, 

2 : 

Be without illness among our 
people, 0 Rudi^a. 


3 

A thousand medicines are thine. 

56, 

1 : 

Boys of Rudra. 

22 (V. S. 1, 


438) : 

Sons of Rudrn. 

58, 

5 : 

Sons of Rudra. 

59, 

12 : 

Prayer to Tryambaka to be 
detached from death, like a 
gourd from its stem. 

viii, 13, 20 : 

l^Iaruts, the sons of Rudra. 

20, 

3 ; 

Sons of Rudra. 


17 

Rudra’s ^ons, tljc lords of 
Asuras. 

22, 

14 

The Asvin twins are invoked 


as two Rudra^j. 
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26, 5 

: 0 Asvins ! yon are Rudra. 

29, 5 

: Rudra, the pure, the terrible, 
the pleasant, and the 
possessor of medicines, 

carries sharp weapons. 

X, 64, 8 

: Rudra and the Great Rudra 
among the Rudras. 

65, 1 

: Rudra is mentioned. 

66, 3 

: May Rudra with his sons make 
us happy. 

93, 4 

: When Rudra is prayed, men 
become happy. 

7 

: VSyus, sons of Rudra. 

125, 6 (Av. 4, 

30, 6) 

: Rudra kills his enemies. 

169, 1 

: Prayer to Rudra to protect the 

cows. 

In the Rgveda, medicines are described to be generally 

brought by Rudra, and by his sons, the Maruts. The 

following hymns refer 

to Maruts in connection with 

medicine : 

Rv. ii. 33, 13 

: 0 Maruts, those pure medicines 

of yours. 

V. 53, 14 

: You shower down health, wealth, 
water and medicine, 0 
Maruts ! 

viii. 20, 23 

: 0 bounteous Maruts, bring us 

some of your Marut-medi- 
cines. 

25 

: Whatever medicine there is 
■ on the Sindhu, on the 
Asikni, in the seas, on the 
mountains; 
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; Seeing it, you carry all on 
your bodies. Bless us with 
it! Down to the earth, O 
Maruts, what hurts our 
sick one,—sti’aighten what 
is crooked. 

: The man who offers gifts to 
the Maruts, gains health 
and wealth, blessed with 
offspring. 


The formula? ascribed to Siva :— 


Formulpo. 

1. OintSmani Kasa 

2. SacikSbharnna Rasa 

3. MrtasafijTvana Rasa 

4. ArdhauiXnavara Rasa 

5. Sarvatobbadra Rasa 
0. Cudamaiii Rasa 

7. Vrtiat Ciidainani Rasa 

8. Gi’ahariTsftrddulH Rasa 

9. Vaidyanafclia Vati 

10. RiSjavallabha Rasa 

11 . Mabai'aja Nrpatiballabliu 

Sarvatobbadra ) 

12. Mnbfirija Nrpavallabha 

13. Paficanatia Vati 

1 i. Vrhat* Agni KiiniSr Rasa 

15. Lokesvarn Rasa 

10. Catnrbhaja Rasa 

17. Sutabhaama Prayogn 
IS. ViSvesvara Rasa 

19. Amaviltilri Vatika 

20. Sulai’aja Lauha 

21. Vaidyonatha Va^i 

22. Jogesvam Rasa 

23. Mah5 Mrtyufijuya Rasa 

24. Vajrak^ra 


Authors. 

Books. 

Page. 

Bhairava 

R. S. S. 

125 

Bhairava 

»> 

137 

Sankara 

() 

139 

Sambbii 

>> 

161 

Siva 

»» 

168 

1* 

}i 

171 

>> 

ij 

172 

>» 

11 

194 

Vaidyanatha 

11 

195 

Mabe§a 

1* 

210 

MaheSvora 

11 

213 

Sainblui 

1* 

214 

Safikara 

11 

221 

Mahesa 

1* 

224 

Sanibhu 

iu. C. IX 

267 

97 

Mahesa 

>1 

307 

Mabideva 

11 

309 

ViSvanutIm 

• » 

338‘ 

Pnre&iua 

11 

341 

liam 

J1 

348 

Vaidyanatha 

It 

356 

Mahadeva 

It 

401 

Maheea 

»• 

381 

Pinllkl 

11 

103 
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‘Formula^. 


§L 


2u. CandrSnaiia Rasa 

26. Valarasa 

27. SrT Maiimatha Rasa 

28. Vasantatilaka Rasa 

29. Makaradhvaja 

30. Mahfi NTlakanjjha Rasa 

31. Jarana and Bhak^ana of 

Mica and Mercury 

32. Curnarftja 

33. Candraprablnl Gutika 

34. Rasasfirddnla 

35. i5rl Kamesvara Modaka 

36. Siva Gutika 

37. Kravyada Rasa 

38. Sankara Lauha 

89. Ca!idi*api*abhft Vatl 

40. Maha Bhallataka Avalulia 

41. RasSia 

42. SimhanSda Giiggulu 

43. Formula to Cure Svitra 

44. Kiiauniffilya Taila 

45. Vrbat Siva GutikS 

-‘16. Vyoaadya Gutika 

47. Vyhat Sftyambbuva Guggulu 

48. KmuSryaeava 

49. Nalikerasava 

oU. Vrhat Sahacara Taila 

51. Vijay® Gutika 

52. KaulTtika VartT 

53. Sutabliasma 

54. Gandhaka Taila Pataiia 
.55. Vutandwina Basa 

56. Talnkaraja Rasa 

57. Svarna Siudura 
5R. Pari^aeandra Rasa 
.5 9. Bhaaniffivaiu 


Authors. Books. 

Page. 

Bhairava ^ 

417 

122 

Siva „ 

465 

Mahesa „ 

469 

MrtyuiSjaya „ 

480 

Siva 

480 

• Samblni ,, 

482 

Isvara ^ 

Bhairava ) 

11 

12 

Rudra „ 

51 

Sambhu „ 

86 

Girisa „ 

48 

Vaidyanatlia „ 

61 

Siva Saiva Siddh- 


vSnta, C.D. 

366 

Bhairava „ 

86 

Sankara B. P. II. ii. 

292 

Rudra II. ii. 

623 

Mahadeva „ II. iv. 

884. 

MakareSvara „ HI. 

1179 

Dandapani C. D. 

157 

Vaidyanfitha ,, 

25 

Dovadeva G. N., Vol, I. 

46 

Girifia ,, 

124 

f Sambhu „ 

KdlapSda „ 

129 

>> »j 

135 

Bulapani „ 

105 

Sambhu „ 

189 

♦ > 51 

209 

Uiuira „ 

232 

PinSki „ Vol. 11 

454 

Siva R. P. S. HI 

30 

Sambhu „ VI 

58 

Bhaimva „ VIII 

83 

Bhairava „ „ 

97 

Pinfiki Bamk^ipta Sflra 

Sahkani „ 

3 

4 

Sambhu Vaidya Jogti 



Saragraha 
GOML, 13225 
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Formula?, 

no. Sitabhanji Rasa 

01. Putraprada Rasa 
62. Sarvavyiidhihara 


Authors. 

Books. 

Pacro. 

Rndra 

^ Rasasafikota- 



kalika 

15 

71 

11 

24. 

17 

Rasasara 

82 



1. CiNTAMANi Rasa. 

'^1: 3!^ mTH i 

^laT f«q>if«; sra: t 

ign^{q$5i i fira: t 

ipurafti ’afaara^’T 
ii?n fafatc^ ii 

5f^^^ir aini ’sw i 

f^wPBT^sa waai fstfi'e: ii 


• 2 . Si CIKABIIARANA RaSA. 

TflRT^SliSimg ^133;31?P»i I 
»}f^anwT<5t JTW i 


6 
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3. MrtasaKjTbana Rasa. 

I 

jpj ids flit flip's)§i<i I 
^W5ft^€tiT^(iw»rareti ^ I 
m4 faraif^BifVg^ I 

>* N 

f<ji«rnr‘ i 

gij; | 

'I'WgiKfi q^ff | 

srm siwKtffcr: i 
^^sfq ^f^qicii'qf 3ftq^q q ^siq; ii 

4. Ardjianari.svajia Rasa. 

T€Jw wr ^ ftq qrer^ <iri«»i i 
fT?tij4 Tnw' »ifV^ I 
fsniiqnqi wRHi I 

5i»qtTiqit ?q'TO^qifqniif%5iiTg% | 

*!’^TSq<^ ^>1 if^ri q qafji; | 
gw Tq; gj qqgftf^fl:« 

5. SarvA'ATObuadra Rasa. 

ft^li qqq iilfii ftdiq | 

Wt^iqf qtqjqfltAa f?fffqtftli:qitii![x I 
qr^y ^vi *it^ , 

•si'llqitqMiisi^q qrfiiq'qRf)' | 
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4;} 


IS ' 

fq'ii^Tsg^rlst snniww fq'qpSs I 

o- 

fii?I ^ f^lffgfgqit I 

w^%?T qqiici#fr feraifq qi i 

KtJi qra: ^isjTfs^qi: i 

’fps fqif^qrr i 

fqri^ tt’T qw’fren i 
^iKi? qfii I 

^^fq’fi KSifqfi' fqit«ra: i 

fqTi«q T^ig^‘ i 

=in^ trefrq iffjfi qrtirat qiJ©^ ■g i 
filts wifqa: HKi 1 
^^at«?*n«n?j th: ti 

6. Ci'pSmani Easa. 
’asTOrniTg; 1 

gg aara ajar i 

w^' 5*1 ^^aa<a at^itg i 

5i^a fan afeait an^ anmawa; i 
'angwj' afaqi^ai aqr faqawl i 
ana35^g\?i fagtaaifacpam i 
ana aria^ fafaa a^yaaia i 

(itfl'Oa ar«aTi.>s gai^iss aara'? i 
aiafaaaf}|a a?'^f a^aarat i 
anaaia ^€t?i,aafaaKi' faafaasT i 
ai^ra aiia^ m ag t 

aga^' aitraana faaaarfaaigrig i 
aatafaiTa! a fraa aftafrtaa: h 
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7 . Vkhat Cl'i^amani Rasa. 

W TT5iqf‘ I 

TOW TO f% 

f% I 

^cErfnwwvrToq i 

Pnj<Tf^qir^TOTTOft^f%^n[^^: I 

^qqf=^gWt i 

q fsr(il5T qfx^ifq?T: ll 



8. Gh.aiianTsaiu)dula Rasa. 
qf 1 

T^roqjqlqifq qtqfrqf I 

qr^f^qrt ^s^rt^rq; i 

mf fq^qqro •31T<l1^lqq?% qqi I 

qltqf qii^^riT #^g?( I 

q;jqT^ TO^?[ I 

q^Tq^qqi%^ qwT TOqfl?: i 
^fqqrr wr^qq ^Wqq I 
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'Tc: i 

5sm' 55r?«fftft^^TflW3 snuit^. i 
Bxi wf^fi: ii 

0, Vaidyanatha Vati. 

I 

sn’a' g 5fr*i^<T i 

Karrs’ »rsnmt5i ^ i 

?iwiT ’T 9n>i!gf^; i 

^ggi^Yt firing# ?RTOT gswra^; i 

^3=155%jpcraq gqi i 

g^imt i 

I 

gra'a ^ *n>if ? i 

fstfft I 

g«3*nn»f *?l«ig?i^gnrA’in i 

^31*3 ?n8i^«3 wif'itn g« 

10. Nkpavat.labh v Rasa. 

I 

^l^gr i 

fggg ^tjj nSgf fttrmpjm i 
vnfk% gft fisitg • 

^Pfi ?us gqi g5imm5n?T ggig»n' i 
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?T|fr^T wrfim: ii 



11. Maharaja Nrpativallabha Rasa. 

^ qfPf} I 

n<\ CTIT ^Tf%^ q^TWT I 

ni\ ^?T mi 1 

qft[< I 

q*!T^t qr^ ^qlsqqf I 

r€^iq ^qj’ fqi?p* fwqf ftq I 
qiT^ Tpqqr&q q^iqqrT i 

fqq^* jqqir‘ cTtgj^n’ I 
^sncft^qqri^q q^rnrqf^ i 

fq^qf fiq | 

qqqn qfeq^'g i 
^ qqiq^qi ^Kqi I 

qqiq vnq^rT ^HqRqf i 
^RTWr q^ ficqi ^pqt^.feqit I 
sRjeRStf qqm- 

i?i«n^qqff fqjf^qr^^^q i 
«tqifq^’ ’5?^qT»Rr« 

il=^ffKrtqTqriT?H^ i 

q fqqqKnq^tqr^^ 

^fqr I 

iJI^'fqsqT-fq^q^ij 
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.<^1VA 

ftvnr^rm?i ii 



12. Maharaja Niipavallabha. 

I 

cn^‘ ^T^pnjir^* I 
^T«i^ I 

nf\ RiS^ irmif^ i 

rmi ^i^fr^T^t i 

"IR?p'^ I 

5nR?w‘ fq^F^r^ ^hri* fqq i 
qiW-Rf g’^^Tirt m\ M<t i 

^ V 

ft? I 

5iiift<T 5i5TT??ni'a)i' Jt^fT I 
si»«5ii ftf^i^ T? I 

Sfwi g«TTRI^5^f g‘^% II 

18 , PaScanana VatT. 

^ I 

»jgqgw^?ift ?? i 

?«(^fti ?g«nnft mifi 'sftgiaRf I 

^5g?nc’ii^5^W5l: ti^iHMi’Jici; t 
'it?T^<gft ^1^301 f^ftf?Hi Jiifftftfn I 

fsf1»i fti?^ ^r^^ftgrfirift h 
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14. YnnAT Agni Kumaka Ra.sa. 

tb: I 

^rj I 

Mvh i 

a »reg^^min i 

cs 

snwTO ^ araT^^nnsn'^t i 

fl^ifsta; i 

JlTlfir^TTai^ a airaHT®Tt3!5t I 

'?Pa a bs[?j; i 

apwa fa?w. atf^a^ii 


/ 



l.'j. Lokesvara R.asa. 

'fifi'jflKfl; I 
arq4'a«5^ qsi 

*tist^ ^^P*o«Ia 5a I 

H^itli’STlawn I 

^5^5 IK TwftmKiaTsi^ ftar*! K^5i5n i 
a^at rk: I 

^RiT nwfg’ltifa; i 
w' jn’aT^a afR^ftiaiqi Kf%?p^ I 
faaj f rttSi’ rkwr i 

Ri a ’5<i3a; i 

^re5f» R?Ta«i; 'jsrrh Rii^f%!55 i 

Ra5 aH5 tRl fSTRiJTRIflifRfV. I 

fi(<ft5 »nRai'<ja' r»^r?a^ \ 


ai^cT 553 TP 11 '??!' 

%3i <T3; Pi% g gr€g' f%<T‘ 1 

■»irapire»?f«gnrggifgg^g‘ i 
5!ift%5i5i^’ fnf^tssnrjr 1 

^ arraj^ f%^' I 

'RpT^lsift fqtr^rr# =#%*!! pgfT 1 
*f^T? ’r’mfqi gpqftqqiit I 

ftrtrgaingqmisffg^ i 

?jqi# fqtfl »?M sfq I 

w'g^fgsi gjtt’T’T qiKnn i 
gi% »t>nai*5i’ i 

s\i'^ ^q ^»MTqi«i i 

^^stgq^qi g q^tm‘ I 

^ifqatf^qS qrtqT ^isnnqgife^; i 
gm’ fsq’ q% ai^rfqqqn^g ii 

1(1. Catl'rbiilma R;A.s.\. 

^g«jIT3q: I 

^f(q,ftts} »n>ft «mqi #»(««!« i 
ftren qi^ftqn i^rgsajqf i 

»3^' 1%g( qfjqqi i 

AHiqqH fgqqsi I 

«s?nig =q r(gi<q ^asq'-riRi^ qtaitg ( 
a? »3l^#qF<c(q(ar5( i 


MIN(Sr/fy 
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^ W[% ^ ^ j 

T^fm: i 

I 

q^fvr^^ ^nrt«rftr \ 

jimrjw ir^fir^srrprqHjT i. 


17. SlTABHASMA PkAYOGA. 

jiimt T^: ^ I 

^<tq9rr^3iTi? \\ 


IS. VjsvBsvAUA Rasa. 

I 

fW<T ^tftf?!m I 

i 

i=Jii^ f’^T^^fqc^T 1 

♦ 

vTf fn^aff ?f?f:, 

* N 

1^: i^^i^nqFTT^w; i 

rf^^m f^^’ an I 

w< I 

iffM I 

fw=rt HTf«m: ii 





. f. 

V 





SIVA 


^^=1 liTTflif I 

Iig#?l liSil!? II 

19. AmavatIki VaTika. 

’«n»T^TmPc I 

gc«i‘ I 

qti%5(f i 

^WTOlft qfeqn qifqqit Sf^qil »l?n t 

qj|i?allxt?TT#r*iTT-qnq'qiqTSfr’qqiT5r I 
qf^st fiKiTFsi qrarfqg i 

q'aqq?' q'qrqrat f5i5fqiiwr!?!riq i 
fqsfqq^r?^ »r?9nfq ^ 1 
^»Tqi(iTpr qfeqn HT*i!iq«T ■^fen ii 

20. St'I, VRAJA LaUH A. 

qrqqf giR»j‘ qsqsfiat I 

fqniqTq q^qr' qqqfqqiqq q I 
qra t 

fqqf§ fqqigrgq!' fqsr’ qqfqqqf' i 
qqq{ qtflfqf *nq qPofr qq qrqtt^ i 

qiqq.qTq fqfirriiq^qiJlfi; | 

Wq1q«^ qifq^uqq q^wts.i 

qiq^q^ q»ifqqq i 
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4 ii qfVfirr^fT* \\ 



21, VaIDYANxVTHA VatI. 


I 


fmz ftjj’iu i 

ficTT I 

VfifqcjT |j 


22. JoGEsvAKA Rasa, 

I 

iTT^l^lfq qrrfe^t I 
q^rwnFq i 

fk-st 5!TJTfi:aTf I 

fifijqi vn»T qq^cf: i 

qnq«!T ffq vn?f)x|vt;fT^«f ( 

^ *11%%4 qqflfTOi I 

qiH ^?Fff I 

^kl -^firT ^ I 

VTlfk^: 11 


2 : 3 . Mm{7\ MutyiSjava Rasa. 

^^^z^ I 







SIVA 



<» a N 


fq«T^qfr I 

^ti ?iai wrjgjjj'q^n I 
*iHiCl>i?i3W5it ?ia?»i'jqi^?if5i!=^ 1 
'suwi^ cTWT i 

'WT*r r*i?«ira ??qT i 

flf SsT n^lfeS: II 


‘24. V.A.n(AKS.\HA. 

I 

I 

Zi!P^ f^<5^ I 

i ^ fegTOtr?-? ^r^: g? if^fj i 

rlTI^K' ajqinri^tipaiTgt; | 

O- ' " o. 

B»i ^nf i 

^KTS%q q^«l Hqt5i^ I 
txmrffi’Ti I 

^ q I 

qiaifq% 5JBf' grl qi qfrifi fftf I 

q<qi ai^w' fai^qit n 

25. Ca.xukInana Kasa. 

i3ri5ql»nqra>?i«?nriqHW1 ’q n 
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graT H^rsjiifT I 

f V3f%' 3^1 3 k5T I 

qq gwiff ^YwTfif^ci: II 


:J(). A'ala Rasa. 

. I 

(ra' 3f?l' I 

<m: ^55ff%grT i 

m ’^n: ^ I 

w fjigm qi'i? S’! I 

TiDrqirenfVlq ife^rr qsKtfsqgf i 
q^qft qfzqif i 

fkfiq^»«?} •sqT^q »!i?l^'!i I 
gire^ 7JS|’ i 

f»tW ft»wrnra fwqj? qfTgftfafi: » 


•27. SrI .AIan.matha Rasa. 

T^Jia^eRg1?n^' gjgfigi I 

''i^' 5??nn twii i 

gndW' snmaR' qfm^fnifi i 

ai«’ Tra TsuiiqTnfT^ i 

qiq ^ftfqi’ii a^i?Kqi^’5f* i 
UfUj# "g ggT aiji i 

fr5lq^^t5i 4 ^wifagfi 


rtiN/sr/f^ 





nf%^»T sn'J'Bpjm i 

^'Sf S!^ ^>l!t ftg^sfclRiiilfqsi; I 

*f tra §^i?i I 

^tfi' ififir sf 3i5i' '?recit ^Stcj I 
vraf^sTt qt ssfciq^Ti I 

Tg; ^n*! »i|li5i ucpTf^a; n 


28. Vasaxtatilaka Rasa. 

qn re^r»ofT wfma: qiK!?i i 
fi|5mjg ?irgji»!i%9R*tgin i 

?;%5i «»iaT i 

»I5^ »{?5' tiTiii iT^fT I 

cjTfi; gffrir «%ni 

ftqiRrfT»Bl t|i?n f^sfH I 

^nnf^ffT qqtqjsf: I 

qfeqifi ii 


2!>. M \K AUA1)UV U\. 

wni »ftfkqr i 

Bqi« I 

HunqcqR; qi~(ig3q; i 
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80. Maha Nilakantha Rasa. 

vnq^fT!rf!rq=?f<T; i 

cmm ^ci ^w* ?ftl^ 5ifq I 
f\q«f f%qj^’ I 

f^q^‘ W^qiq qn^fT i 

qi5in qi^f^'feqil 1 

clef: ^^’ g?qi?rqn^iwq i 

^ ^n^qjqRqirqi’ i 
^%■^t I 

••^nqiiqjTfqq Tqfjft'nqf i 
fqfqqi^ qiq^q q^lfV^i^qfriqiH I 

WptT ^^mqT%q JTct q%ff I 

f^ qi^qq[f«n qr; I 
qqiq> q^gqlq qi-sT q^i^l ^qfqqw: i 
qwifqqt aqr qrft qq q^' qqq"^ I 
W qq«q qi^r^q* qfq n 


31. Jakana and Bh vksana ok Mu a and Mercury. 
^qjqqraq I 

qiq qiqqqi^q^fq^^ qq%Hirqqiqq^€q^iqwmfqq?Tq i 

qWifqqrK ^'qfW- 

fqqq I qi'^W \\\n 


!SIVA 

^qiq>^ qiqm I 

qiKi^q wifyaw i 

flt^r««ra9ff ffq 5lKflITJl g I 

gft ii 

^=?5T%^ ^re: ii 

^niff^nfsi i 

fsi<1<fl)5\ II 

^ ggtffi -BtHJiJi i 

5^P?i frei ^iiqiPsi 51 fgijjfT huh 

^«T 5iW5ii^r^fM: 1 

qi5?5fj?r ^^^g qt^Wig^r I 

^mggmgfq si«giifi 

51*^1: ii 

i55q»i^q g ^gi^ggqjitM^: i 

iRli Tilt Wqf^ ft5If1 II 

g# g qiq% gai^«igim t^: i 

ftgqt jpqH Tl^gTBtT: qr; II 

fag»} 5wfi B^5fpnft5^tn5T; i 

Mggri a<^ afh? q^fecHiJig; h 
qw q«g% ^^Tt Ti5i: 1 

q^% fls^flgtTt TTT: II 

■qqsafqraqi^s^ fq; >3t«T5i: ^5 I 
qvqfqfeqiqT m Itg; «Tlpi?niT9 II 

qwi^agiHt g i 

iTi'Ji^Tqraifgqs ^%gqnq^; ii 
^5? q^qigqiqqqgiqqi: i 
T^q^Bgaig qqilg ^ fuq; Hsrii ii 


Of 



miST/fy 


■i 
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CuilNARAJA.' 

I 

^T?} WTfef: 1 * 

^mcn^^KT?! II 

fm qr 55T: I 

q^P^f 5Tf% ^qq n 

WTpgpqcqqT^; | 

q4qtqi f^»§5T firq^ ’gp^^qii: ^1 
33. Candraprabha Gui}ika. 

^^?qvnjr%qn i 

^^ri ^Eiar^^ infeqflfq || 

qrqiiWpirq 

q^^qt ^qT7?r^^q^T?t n 
'^Niq 

qqrqq i 

ftnTpqg^' qqrqq qT3?n 
pTf qT^Hffq^qpqg?f)?T n 
^fsqrT qqtsqT 
’sitftf fqqifajq^ q%q i 
qroqrqrm^iq 
fq^^qy: ^ „ 

^qqjqqiq fq^qnfq^^ 
qi^^qq q^qq ^ i 

rq?fin:i3iq^r^ 
qq^ qq% ^ ^sqi n 

‘ This formula is the s«mo ... tlio foN^uIa Nor38r8.ifikura 

lirtulm. doBcrilied in pn^e 64. 
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gW' ^ct S^T 

Hi«r«JMK II 

3il?5l59>C^lf ^ 

^5i5ngtiT*r»{ I 

* ^*1 5i^»r 

??ii I'Ti: TOi: II 

U^TJtfq fq35l?tJf I 

f^tsPf fr»i«qra?T a 

iT - • 

*i sftfTqifiraqflq^q i 
JT^ €fl«i4i acntsif- 
srmigfN^fi^T a 

-tjjisa^^ fgiq q I 

gsjsr^qs# qqtaix 

^ff^qrrgrrt a 

?jn}3iiTf g'i q’qif^f%alMTqqi?gji»ig' 

f^Bj fqP^fup^i^t: q^Rq*{ i f%?n^9*qif^ffi 
qnt^g'qj I it’wfefcn, qff^l; i ^nipy’qrq^) 

qfpSn II 

34. Rasa Sakouula. 

TgjjT^; I 

^I’sf fe^Reu 
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. II 

5iTt gf^ f^cnjn 

?f?i fjifH^si »rf??t; 

WIW ?Rtgw: ^HjfSjgfugrt imf?i ii 

"rfWl*jiq5ti<{P«irt TTlrl'jS-cqqiqjsit i?iaT fafM II 



3.j. SrI Kamesvaua Modaka. 

«wnn?Tftfr?iH5ii i 

I 

T^lqi'caifliql’l qi^q ig I 

?t€liimu5ii ^si’ gmftgw i 

HlRTqiqi4>*a=?^ fe|<*i<li 1 

^vpTTJigsni^T »r3iw ?Tgw?^ i 

^>1 I 

'^^WPrsiqT f%7n ftgftmi *?«n5ir^; fci%?|iT | 
gr?^«i ^aji H?n ^4?!' 

^ij g44f<*r'ii ?i«wst?w I 

g^nfirq^: !nfr!P*n?T?(w:. 
qftr^i -eRnra^fft ^n?irg i 

^«PSTO*r?irn^iT.*j»?4 i 

^i«PrnH>i)7T I 

qiHnJt*T Pnrf4 ^n«TW i 

w*<it ^HRPnn»f m i 







SIVA 


36. Siva Guijxka. 

^f?^I I 

g si'«aiireM i 

31?^ 3^: II 

gmj;^ 5?^ ^ ^«ngTO«n ttrra^ i 

*n^ <^1? II 

3«i» ^'<1 g I 

wsq ?ii(T ®T%^3T ?r!irara»i ii 
i ftgiftgm' si<n^ ?i’«!i i 

^7# m? mfsi qsitfir^pT ^a]tr«o ii 
€i6*chsit t^si qigfliifm *n«>ifn i 
?>I II 

ftunra II 

ijsif f«igi^iTOi#5W>!nr5i ^ift II 

o- 

?7rei 7nfg>»?ne^ t 
f?R^«rej fiira M ii 

sra^lTiieif^«. 5 ifraRt fi=pijfiiaT g I 

fnft5i«i ^?i!ti«^32Bi; ^iQitw^s^«*n; i 
tn; ’TW sngw naran; ii 

«cen ^ ^tw, II 

gv firfiiTTitgir*! 

7n«wgin% ^ lurej^n i 

w\ift wig i 

ggiT 7tT«i?7T;3'i gw gigiwg h 
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siralira f^fi i 
JjgwT n ii 

7iT^‘ II 



5!3( W mm* ^^52t I 

’^fT^n^^ltfhTTT mw^i I 

Tmfqrr^ 11 
#q^ 1 

' ^*t4 jitiPh ^^R^rpopg n 

qiqH^fT ^if^T f^I mw[ II 

q^T ?qn ^Rn qnPr.q^iit’qtinnqffr i 
^^H^qq^RTrTt ^W?r[ ^ |l 

q§n?^; ^fiTir^qs[Tf^?fts^3Tfk: I 

q^qf%qTtqTp?<Tt | 

^qq^q?ftqT?T«?t TFrnfq =q.^Tpr | 

^z^qfirTfT qiftift ^fqqqr^r?} q^Tqqr^^?? ii 

^cTq%^; Riq^ I 

?ft f^m q?«q: ^ f^^fT^^Tt II 

faiqT^jf^fifH T^tqq^w' fq?^5? Wq^lt I 
rsT-^q^qfqfqJlr!! cRTlf^q! ^fisefil || 







worn 




- ^IVA 

37. Kr.wyad.a Ras.\. 


63 


f^Riftfq?i i 

qR? q^jfqi^ »?crasmq> qq: ii 
?rq I 

ftqqg qq q fqf^WRTBqiqf i 
■qur qq q ■3qT5it**iiqw^ i 

<N ^ 

ffreinra Kq i 

qfqil: ii 

wrqqr. Jsrg qm^qv. q-qiaiq qRifnqmi i 
g'aq %i^q ii 

qqtt' gi'qraqqi »r?tqqrq i 

wm MTqtq qqiq qqiqrqiTqtftqii n 
qg; ^q^si gfq*q f%qg i. 

■qaiq' gqqT^nfg gqwtainsq^qrq; II 
qfjijsqana =qg^fim Tqq I 

qq^gqi^fqg fqqgqgqng; ii 
f%q g^'^eqg ^ 9n«n^ gg; i 
qjosnqgigiq q1^ gsjTgHTg; ’ii 
fgq^i^Rnqragt qqgrgfqqgi g i 
f^qiggmgra MTqigjq^fggi ii 
fsifftqgg^gq qgg qgwqr^qqw i 
gsg^'raurgglqj gqq^ qjsHfg^giqqg n 
ggi^tfftgigggn?fgt ft^wroggg i 

gigqRqg’flqTiqq^nr n 


^ This foitnula is ascribed to Manthina Bhairavd, one of the rjotcil 
Indian alchemists. It is wrongly referred to Siva. 
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38. SA^fKARA LaUUA. 

lii 1 

t I ai^rJTTifVrfiTt^?!] I 

^csn f%cT^T?^?TT i 

^-Hi’ II 

g ^5!^ inftif ^ II 

‘‘ H^T^t ’’ I “ ?nf%^ ’’ I 

‘‘ ^^i " ^ I ‘‘ KH qrc^: I 

ftr^qg HTO?n^«u M^g i 

^rai ^ ?!50 f^qr^qi ?:%iT ^ I mv. ’’ i 

?Tat ?ir^?T I 

^ ?f55T?w g n 

5T JTif^fT qg farf^in 3 «t: i 

'flirt f<I^qt^fffl^15 II 

«i ^ ?T^ qi^’ Jjfliifq ^feqg i 
flK^m qg ll 

qq: i 

fS\i cm qqi qg^Ifqqi g:W’qfi5?l?T 11 
qi^ ^r^if^Rwfi I 
th: qrtw 9^ q^ h 

% 

g^rfn afi^ ^ig wqfirfiqwRT: i 
fqqim?qi^?T^ iHTmiw 2^1^ m 






MiNisr^^ 


.65 




SIVA 

HfTct I 

“ w: ” «wfen I “fisOTsi: ” traw*! i 
3? gt ^¥lrl I 

(^3i«n?n^ qgsnfM3wrfT<i t 
g Kfl cwi: 3% y^; ii 

cn-j g n 

g<T: i 

^z^tgig ^w»ngci: w 
nft'jmr; 3ig^g^?*5i; i 
ftferaRf^TWRig i 
?igan:fiiraTq4*B' qwTftm« Wrfg II 
ii5*n«nggT5T5 ’ig^rg t 

*T5jn«Tt ftt<yysqif^fN’rg ii 

Or^'ssfg i 

?iin (ifn liWTf^ i 

TiTr^fl^^r?3ng i 
jjiEnj ggfgT’i i 

3tfk^w^^»iKl«j I 

'^ng’si 'sw?^ ii 

^#5ii g^’M ^^W5ig*ns»»ro^ i 
giat»Tif»,Td iTwn ii 

'ii%sn*tf’9 glow n^n gja^ i 


9 


6 
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39. CANDHAVnADHA GoTIKA.* 

si^t i 

fn;q^Tra^ ^t»n^ qai^g i 

^ fai^w iw i 

'a'i5»t«n«tq^ ■qjgiwq ^fein fq^qi, 

qiWgqiJ^jnsi ^ 

^iarwqTs^ fqTiqiqiifH€l<?n^r *Hnia ^ i 

»ZHfe q’giTOit ?i3n«55 wtwn i 
^13Rttl55fi''ff ^aiq^rliHRKWg I 
»p«’ WMw'I gtaireR BIST ^€t bstot i 

51 snrfRqimcRW I 

flTm HBlsm aqrRqRTROfl^ bri i 
5n q^seiBl I 

^PnqprRfa^wI Fstsft a^Rim i' 

"St ^«5t!Ra fflp5icm i 

3ifflpnTlf^qi^^'faf5Tig?raBR5qqjtsi5q^ II 


’ Tills foriiuila is tlie siinif as (he formnlu No. .'W, Oandj'npi'abhff 

C^iKjika, p. 58 . j 
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gst I 

sa?3t5|2T'Ji5RJ 

Hfa«i gia=*#t«:i^5i3iflragsi!i^T i 

3ni#t2 f?R^Tst I 

»z#tqnnR ^^ifn -si^it^ q^*i: i 
'?r?»Tfwm'?5g ^eirafl^jiRgrT i 
f^ra gfi I 

«nti^?i«»!nra g i 

cTg«'ii5fl^fiK?fg i 

g«‘ ggg*^ g’sit i 

fqqif r^qivU gsi fqiss- f^gqr g«n I 
|a^i; --ip^si -f 7? flqjqv q*!! i 

^^jiMitg* r^g gig^fT gm i 
^nfwsng^t ii q wiftg: i 

inPiHr f%aQirtt^ 3itt^t?r' sf^fira: i 

Psi<^*n*^^ qnqfqi*^ i 

H^Ctqf f«i«fi!2' Tniq«i|sw I 

qt’^qfmraqf f ^ gwi^l^ fqqrfggiP^ I 
qmw q«^ff% i 

Twfq^ggiq’fl’ qsi^ ’sw vRi^^^g i 
^grwn^ qfaraqij^qiw gg«q«;*^ i 
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^K^ ^'f|‘ siftH* I 

g ^ I 

41. Rasala.. 

TTJfm t^q^h» w: II 

f^*q??fe qmiT i 

gaiT ^t^ifsfq gaigKTg q^^cqfq n 
‘^q?pq?5Tg ^q; wjPq ^iqi^qR 

, s 

fT^^mq^g^q i=?fVq?f; qrq viqip^qm 

¥cqi m^l ai^: ft^rqtg ii 

^«T^ ^«i^n6rq5^5T?;?g^^sg^'?fq^ 

rrqftq^ wiq9g i 

Tfq^n ^ ^] 

^,4l»q€T5\q^'T qjT^q f?Tcq fqqr !1 

4‘2. Sjmhanada Guggulu. 
ftif *nqgan^: i 

q^^q' qfqiq^ (qq^^roi: g’^fVi 
qtqf^qrq^-lqj qTrrarqf^ q?^ aqi li 
^«q’ ^^^qrqrq qqq: i 

qiiRtg qiqrfqq^: qm u 










■fpri ■a 'ww' ' 


’31# fWi n 

g^^ijft^’nr*!! ^ I 

qni?«n9#t»Pi siKwrera^iiaism i 

?if# <§n#t tt»tqm?qfi i 
qfirfftraT: h'«t «ifq#t ^qif<asii ii 


43. Formula to curb iSvitua. 

%tt5ra’Rt^‘ fq«’ ^i«(qq«q i 
f’3# Tfqqi^ l^piwrai II 


44. Kusumjbuadya Taila. 

. f g^l?l‘ I 

in5qiin5#)#lTnf5rei^3i^q; t 

V Cs ^ 

q^™#; I 

' 'qgiSSq qjifli q%n^^ ii 

’itr?# 'q qf i 
qi?TT» ^ q^wifi aiqt^Oi it 

' ^ qi#9 q® qf#^[5# i 

^nqir ’q f^rasnsQH^ ii 

qiftiqi^T^itl 9?qiH^g ^ i 
gfaqi^sPswif ^ f ti 
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4-5. Vkhat Siva Gutika.' 


?:t qfr^ I 

II 

g vn^fqr^T ^r^r 5 ^: 1 

w ^ g??i‘ 1 

nf) TOT ^f>T TOTOf^ ^T?TtPu II 
H15?TTfiT I 
TOTf^T II 

fir^^ ^ I 

^ fq^iqi ?il#€q^rH =q^Tft II 
t€fTTq^r*T rj ’5(<^TfT, ^Tf^iTqf«?ITHI I 

fNfPTO' qsnfi^ q-^ li 

, ^qj^ftqmq'^^TiTT ^ r^T^fqi g | 

' qls^l^qil: II 

^T^IT; i 

qiT§ Vl^?n ^qifq qi || 

^^^^^ Tf JTqrrf^ijramft , 

‘qr^S^qrq qi^THgqi^ qi qai ^^ r I 

’^amq^5TT|p?^fiTg^?jq^^ J 

m^qf^qiqq: qT , 

' TJiie fonmiltt iB fl.o ,.,uno as tJm formula No. m. Siva Gutlkil, 


§L 


p. 01. 
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I 

f’l’sq^sn ngwi giwiT: ii 

^^c0< npn EH cnci^fni^ i 

»ns ?r^i»D ^ n 

^'9 II 

3I3T liB' Jf? sS^w. I 

‘rf’«w\q9jKt n 

#?hPi I 

»i^*Tqf'^ug^isir^faiisi ^rifg^T^^n i 
nm*i«i^' siflts ’Tw II 

I 

3i>i‘ fsRTf ?fior«n ^ ii 

, ?i«it sraif^ '^ifr n 

ftra!lfe#ft! nfergiB’ OiftwH r^qrisr II 

40 . Vyosadv.^ Gitika. 
s^lqrai gfeqn I 

sqW ^qPqsR wt f^eiqj I 

'q5T^?fT gmsff =q q'qt n 

?iq«fiifiq' 'grt BiwunfsT I 

?S3rf% ITTTST’ ' W»l. II 
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gfe^ fen n»ifen^5t n 

nn" 3i3<i*r^4lfnT i 
^fstm ^iRRifn at^sn u 



47. Vrihat Sayajibhuva Gxjggulu. 
awranj^^; i 
tiT^^n wnara\^ n% i 

s* 

nsi'WJi' n n 

feirag n^ifn i 

^ II 

Os, s» 

*n»ti’ ^ cm: i 

^icfta n =F?tircT fe^tfn ftfenfn n ii 
*m!?KTsi iisftan^itfn i 

n ii 

^'li^^nmi?' ?rami' n fTOnn: i 

9WI1 'sm?^ twt i 

gwfenmfren ii 

amHjgmgm.Rt'^ wgfe^: i 

cm-jiqi^n fq^ml nmn ^'«jsit»jfq i 

48. Ki'M AUYA.SAVA. 

inm^nq; i 

fl^wm inmi^ rn nn? f^renfej i 
ipn«' ?ng.«i' n qWft sijt n 
flajfl* '45wra' “q feim ^ i 

inpnvfmsn ^R^*w^ nan ii 
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’5^ Jiff'S! I 

insflw^' II 

aftsJ^TITJlP^^I Hpiff I 

{fi^^'t 71^1 3)^ ^ II 

77!^ fsTSn r«qs;^ 7lt€t TT’fn ^ I 

^T^raifTT n I 

gn?W?5l5JT '^q^TSi sitm II 

^ <T^T >JTrl^l «%q II 

'^iq^itii fiTn fiTin 5iif7rq<?^7? n 

q?5T fi«n I 

^5nR ^cral I 

vCl’si^q II 

vTO H^t Tpw^t: I 

5?ISfiK freii aH aig ii 

^ fijft 5^^a^^^o^?^ qgw^ g «^ta i 
5i§?gnTi ’Ji? a«)i ii 

■wf^ aiaftat^ 7r?^5jm5fnasn: i 
g=^i’ ii 

■qftfqiqif ’q n 

^laTOq t-qq qtftia; Tj^iqipnai i 

49, Nalikerasava. 

5nf%^i8iq; i 

infqitiftgq{ -Iq ^qrmq q^iq^g i 

Tq« ^Tji^r Jirqfqgi h 
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F=lt91i.%r( II 

simnr^T ff m\ ii 

Wt 2^W^' ^ I 

^ II 

f ftsfq cni^t JT^rT TOsfq i 

5Tf!T^>5«q^T-: II 

^if^fJTT^q: iiw, 5n»«c^i q?^f^i I 



">(). ViuFAT Sattacaua Taila. 

STrfTqftg^ wif 

ftqr^ fqf^5!l ^ ’aqJT II 

»If^T€trf(rsnftf?ivjf;f^^;i I 

sn'fj’ ^ AiTg^qTvirRqf 

^ fPfr ^ Ii 

^rqfh qqq^lqi^f 

f^qfjTf^rqrqTl^q* Tj'^^‘ ^fwqTq?^ l 

5fW1 

viqqfq^qqt^’ „ 
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51. ViJOVA UUTIKA. 

'J'WV ?tS^ g I 

q^-^^q^gigwr «|jits^<?r^^; ii 
sq1«i ^ ftq 'q i 

g qiq || 

T^qtlWjf' 'Ml'q fjq'ffq ^ I 

qgcB'^sj fiviK g gin^g n 

g5S(f g'^Ti?s)T ^«if>qq?gg i 
afpg ssi tjqimqfeaa^qfl n 

q^fqit iT^^qig; arfii^ift qsiT«t5i*f i 
^1^=1 qf%?i ^PfT qi<t«ifii' figkt II 
igaifr?' g qsiq^nTOigim i 
?=Ri^?s3 gisTf^ flf ragiif ii 

H?!*? ’SWqfTm ^ I 

qm5ii^?n?q^q^s=*' ii 

HtfiN'sjffi jraisairw jnjra^ii i 
^qggifqq ?f<fi n 

q%!i n 9 ig=^s#t q>i«f g^nttm: 11 
*iiat*g qq ^ 1 

'qzqf; »3«?f^q 5iiq>)« 

«qqt»nArt qqjigqgfl 1 

^ ’qra qknftsfk ft ?? 11 

*IIiqtCT' ^ wisiii ^ I 

fqilqi i|Tfl gksRI r<|<^igi ^rsmfqcll I 

*1^1 ft g fiqt F^rt«^ ♦i 5 ?q: ii 
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5:i. Kaulitika \Aiitj. 

^Tsqj 1 

^ II 

f«q7^T^q%^wm?Tj 
^ qi^‘ qftsitqt^ ii 
qn^fcT^ qf^fo' ^q%^^iqqi i 

WfvnzT^3r?(^ qt^il fq^nfqi^T II 



53. SUTA Buasma. 

1 _ J 

qq Hm fefk^rq ii 

qqiJ^^fq q i 

^iq'* inRlPrqTiqi ^qt fqq^^iqfqq^lVtfqqW^ II 

ql^qqf q i 

qmi qqns^snfef^fqqts^l ii 

iTqiqqq^*?q--?l^qi: I 

qil^lq q^Tfq siqfiqqiT^fq: |i 

f€'qqi^.qi5cf(q fqqifiTi? i 

«r?rr^ f? fqqiiqqf^m q-5nq^^< n 

•.» \ 

■f\rq»?ii%qq^^fqq#; qr^q^ q 

o^raqS&iqvqV 3I»»iq k ^rqqm«qij4q qqq II 

q: qifr^l^ q 

q^qigqqqiq^q^^r^q; ^qi i 

^Ifqq^'q^t qii 
^^^ q^^T qqi faiqqitqqq. ii 









5I'. Gandhaka Taila Pataxa. 

ftfir»fnn% g »wa»n' i 

c.\ 

f ftpuRj ^ ^fa qa^ aeta ii 

vai afaawi' fna^ i 

ftsa; ^raa fa=?!n; ii 

• at ?fa' nt^^aia aiaasajifiafa^eafia, i 

■* 

k 4 asffla fi^ faaaaa ii 

aosl H^aa?59ist5»y' ♦Tqaa, i 

^Rf’ f^a ^atn»qfaaT3!aa^ ii 

trsnaa ii 

>wai« ^^nia atw. at; apw^ai faai i 

00. \’atana£\.na Rasa. 
aiaaiJ!^ xh; i 

aa ^a’o aw« a^Jta 

aiBi' aigai gaiai a i 
’a»f; %a f? 

a^^^aawa garaa n 
wa aai aiixtl ^?it*' 

af^aaia i 

^1 ««jaaa?: a faai^ 
aia aai »m3aT5ai«!T n 
i^^iaa fq’»ra1aii^^a! 

ai'»«ii9:^ia '^taigqq; i 
»iaia aiai*!^ aiaaii4 faafui^^ 
f ancB'a aifati ^.aai ti 
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56. T.\lakakaja Rasa. 




f% ?JiT ifSJsfW cl^'q I 

sri=' n 

li^Tiftp!! WanfJI ijfi cnsRf % I 

'' ' N 

c!mq?^»ll ^i^Tf{ II 

qr^ 3Tt^ §f^ | 

liqHtftj ^fnr qf^* II 

#rinfq?i JR;q^ | 

%c?j qq^rpqqqi^^cq ^ ll 

^ N 


57. SVARNA SiNDUUA. 


gg?' ^tsref^ti i 

^i?gg \ 

>w^g ssfT gti; i 

5?i5t i 

rft ^4I»3 grisi ^f^ifk; fjfljfTfi; I 

f«1»fA2l6R?^r ?ia SI ^gOT»r’ I 

?rr ^tfarczi ^»iir?a: t 
fT^»i gint'Ti ’g gfs?^'^ I 
qiginil^i: wis'jftn ’Jgg’fg i 
^tjfgsg ^iffli^fTrl ^taiTtsi fsiggsi I 




•<T>i Pt^^’S M«r«nraicisj!i!q; i 
w^j^h'st g«ig., stiTiii ) 







ffc5(i!?T'7 ftl5?Tftf*n II 


58 . PuiiN'.v Candra Rasa. 

g^*D' cilRi?f q:5' ^k^§?j qir^cjf II 

"i^w fiw ^ I 

qf!^«Df*(T qiift gf%'g || 

VTiqqcT ’^ifg smT^ 4 l TgqjHIT I 

r?g'gi tffsi Tngg qft qfTtn ; i 

^g<n5T Tf«fsf I 

fgsi tqJIT? ?ig[ || 

gia gsrq; | 

sTO^n qqsn;^ ftJItg K^f t fqsrfg i 

f%mqk 3x111 

3^0=^=^ x^ siTJT xi^ xixrq n 

59 . BnAS.nT:svARA Rasa. 
wqf ^xxxi; I 

qqf«ui qfi^iTW fqwji xT(fx)'qirHi?ig 1 

«9I ^-SSixnJf' =q II 

iffi xqi^f^icfgfi 1 

"qq W«-qxt 5im »!»«sn qfxqif%jgg || 

CO. !§lTAB}IANJi Ra.SA. 
^vi#xxt: I . 

qix? XBq? Jn'-'i »nqqraT«iig 1 
Bgng^xi g? ^ixgm xgfggg 11 
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^sTiT 1 
II 

A I 

^9?tcT% II 

I 

^T 11 

^4 ^ I 

^^^^^ -5^ II 

5TT3i§^c!vr^jit?ft T.^1 f^rfti'cT: n 

61. PUTUAPRADA RaSA. 

4]-^^ II 
^iq'cT 11 

^5t: h#?j c^ i 

^r^Tin^T ^ T^: n 

f?5f ^fV I 

cr^ Trq^ 

«t ^ 

»ni »»5[ f?5n5i ^ai q^siag^nnr^ i 
T»j ^sr' ai? ’a® aiMT«i>aJ^aifa»? ii 
2^11 ijfran ^a 'WifeaiTiBT^aii i 
faf^H Jrq'n ais^'^o nf%anc trr»i n 
afisaii f%ai a?T fafliaar^ i 
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aeiT w?i ^ 

»jci' II 
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»n«nf^ ’01'^ i 

"g^sii it 

’^ngf fe' ^5i' ^Pft' I 


jigli^ ' ^ I f K: Herif^ II 


62. Sarvva VyXdhihara. 




q^T? ^ <|A|5i*1 I 

q.a: flfifroftsnsjir: n 
fVl^fijTg sftn^isf* I 

’«iJi?: qt; ii 

qnnt^ i 

snqqipr^q^w tq^i sqiW 0 1 

*n« wftn; 11 


Serpent Wonhip .—The serpent worship existed almost 
in all’ countries in ancient times. It was especially 
prevalent in India, where even in the present day the 
cobra is held in "reat veneration. Its pre.sonee in a 
house is not always willingly disturbed and it is 
‘regarded by the inmaft^ as the ‘VSstndeva’ the god 
of the house. It is not killed by the Hindoos but is 
allowed to go elsewhere, if it proves dangerous to their 
safety. Siva is represented as having snakes for his 


11 
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ornaments!. Three snakes twine round his body, neck and 
head and are represented with tlieir heads expanded. So 
snake is considered to be one of the symbols of :^iva now. 
The gods are often represented with a canopy of five or 
seven cobras over them in the old cave temples. Vasuki, 
the King of snakes, holds the world over his thousand 
hoods ; and hooded snakes are said to have shielded Narayana 
by the canopy of their hoods when he lay floating on water 
before he created this world. 

In Egypt the old papyrus records show that snakes, 
especially cobras, are associated with divinity and they 
symbolise wisdom. The great Sun-god, the giver of light, 
is represented as crowned with the double urneus, the two 
cobras supporting the sun’s disc. In China the con- 
cretions of snakes find a prominent place as a therapeutic 
agent. 

In the description of the arms of the Society of Apothe¬ 
caries in ''Burke’s Encyelopiedia of Heraldry,” 1851, we 
find serpents in the right hand of Apollo : In shield, 

Aj>ollo, the inventor of physic, with his head radiant, 
holding in his left hand a bow, and in his right a serpent,” 
In the figure of iEsculapius, reproduced in Wotton^s 
Chronicles of Pharmacy from the Cassalius Collection of 
Menials, etc. (17th century) we find a snake encircling the 
god. 






CHAPTER II 




BHASKARA 

In the Egveda, the sun is celebrated under two different 
names, Surya and Savitri. Bhaskara or the Sun is also 
considered as the foiinlain-head of all knowledge in medi¬ 
cine. He is tlie father of the two Asvins, The idea that 
the Sun is a good physician, we can trace back to the 
Hgveda where he is invoked for curing diseases : The Sun 
is dispelling disease (i. 35. 9). 

And again in i. 50, I L-13 : ‘‘Oh Sun! Cure the 
sickness of my heart and yellow colour of my body/* 
^ R.V. ’SWiT 

5n2>q —Sayana. Again 
“Cure is to be pi-ayed from the Siin **—^ 
—I Surya is styled as the son of Dyaus (Itv. x. 37. 1) 
or Aditi (Rv. x. 88. 11 ; viii. 90. U). Usii or the Dawn is 
said to be his wife (llv. vii. 75. 5) ; but in Rv. vii. 7b. 3, 
she is described as to have produced Surya, Yajna and Agni. 
He is described as golden-handed (i, 25J. 5), golden-eyed 
(1. 35. 8), golden-tongued (vi. 71. 3), but he is yellowy-haired 
(x. 139. 1). He moves on a golden-car, drawn by seven 
radiant horses (i. 115. 3, 1; vii. GO. 3; G3. 2 j x. 37. 3 ; 
4*9. 7). He beholds all creatures, bears testimony to the good 
and bad deeds of mortals 2, 7; vi. 51. 2, etc.), and 

pursues an ascending and descending path (i. 35. 2-5; vii. 
45. 1), which is prepared by the Adityas, Mitra, Aryaman 
and Varuoa (i. 24. 8 ; vii. GO, I ; 87. 1). Pusan is his 
messenger (vi. 58. 3). He is the soul of all things, 
stationary and moving (i. 115. 1). He vivihes men (vii. 
63. 2). He is the eye of Mitra, Vaiuna and Agui 
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(i. 115. 1 ; vi. 51. 1; etc.)* He upholds tlie sky (x. 85. 1). 
He is identified with Indra (viii. 82. 1, 4), Dhatri, Savitri, 
and Visnu (x. 170. 4), and is said to be possessed of all 
divine attributes (viii. 60. 1 ). 

In the Brahmamja Parana the birth of Asvin twins is 
thus described : The parents of Vivasvan (the Sun) were 
K^yapa and Daksayaiii. Visvakarma had a daughter^ 
Sanga Devi by name. She became the wife of Vivasvan 
and was called Surenu for her exquisite beauty. The 
beautiful, young Surenu was however not satisfied with 
her husband for she found him too hot to approach. Still 
she became the mother of Vaivasvata Manu and the twins, 
Yamuna, a daughter, and Yama, a son. One day while in 
comimny with her lord, she felt the heat so unbearable, 
that she secretly gave life to her shadow which looked 
exactly like her own self and ordered her to remain with 
the Sun who should however be kept ignorant of the 
mystery—a promise only to be violated if the Sun insults 
the shadow. Surenu then went home to her father 
ViSvakarma. As her father pressed herb) goto the Sun 
again, she assumed the form of a mare, went to Uttarakuru 
and began to graze in the field. 

> The shadow in her turn gave birth to two sons— 
Savacna Manu and ^anaiscara, and she loved them more 
than her step-sons. Nowit so happened that one day, 
Yama being enraged by her partiality to her own sons, 
insulted her by raising his foot against her. She in her 
turn blasphemed and- uttered a curse Let that leg fall 
away from 3 'our body.^’ Yama became frightened out of 
bis wits and explained to his father what has happened, 
begged his pardon and prayed fur the safety of his leg. 
The Sun meditated that there must be some secret cause 
of the quaiicl for lie knew his son to be truthful and pious. 
However he soothed his son and said: My son! it is beyond 
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my power to undo your mother’s curse, V)ut you need not 
be afraid for only some tiesh of your foot would fall away.’’ 
He next asked his wife about the cause of her strange 
behaviour towards her son, but she remained silent. Where¬ 
upon on meditation he became aware of the true cause, 
insulted the shadow and went out in search of his wife 
tSurenu in the house of Visvakarma. The latter made him 
beautiful in appearance by his skill, divesting iiim of his 
superabundant heat. Then the Sun assumed the form of 
a horse, found out his wife in the form of a mare, walked 
in company and gave birth to the twins, the NSsatya and 
Dasra, who are known as the Asvin twins — the famous 
physicians. Yama atoned for his sin and became the 
Religion incarnate; Vai vasvata Manu became the progenitor 
of the human i*ace, Y^amuna became the river, ^anaiscara 
formed the planet Saturn in the. sky, and Savarna Manu 
became absorbed in meditation so that he may be the 
oricrinator of men in the next Manvantara or creation. 

In Vedic times the Sun was regarded as the custodian of 
the eyes. Muir says* : In the Atharvaveda viii. '2. a 
man dead, or in danger of dying is addressed in these woixls : 

^ I fifr- 

I ‘ I have obtained thy breath from 
the wind, thine eye from the sun ; I place in thee thy soul 
(n*ro); have sensation in thy limbs; speak, uttering (words) 
with thy tongue/ Compare A. V. v. 24. 9 : i 

* Suryais the superintending lord of the eyes’: and in A.V. 

. xi. 8. 31 : 11 ‘ Surya occupied 

the eye, and Vata (the wind) the* breath of Puriusha (or 
man).’ See also A. V. xix. 43. 2, 3, Compare further 
Plato. Repub. vi. 18, w^here Soemtes says of the eye: wXA. 


' Mnir . Sanskrit TexlH, Vol. V, 208, foot-note 
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rjXioeiSfcTTaToy y€ oi/xai toiv Trept, tos aurOrja-as opyai'wv. ’ I regard 
it (the eye) as of all the organs of sensation, possessing 
tlie most affinity to the sun.’ Enr. Suppl. 532 f. oOtv 

ScKao-TOrtisTo (ru/x a<^iK£TO tvravO aTtr])S(, ttviv/m p.ev jrpos aiOepa, 
TO (Twp.a S€i yr,v. ‘ But each element of the body has depart- 
ed to the quarter whence it came, the breath to the aither, 
the body itself to the earth.’ A similar idea is expressed 
in a verse of Goethe, which I had formerly read, and for a 
copy of which, with the context, I am indebted to Professor 
Aufrecht. The passage oeeui-s in the introduction to the 
Farbenlehre (Ed. 1858, Vol. xi.viii, p. 5). and is as 
follows : ‘ Hierbei erinnern wir uns der alten ionisehen 
Schule, welche mit so groszer Bedeutsamkeit immer 
wiederholte : nur von gleichem werde Gleiches erkannt; wie 
auch der Worte eines alten Mystikers, die wir in deutschen 
Reimeu folgendermaszen ausdriicken moehten : 


WaF nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 

Wie konnten wir das Licht erblieken ? 

Debt nicht in uns des Gottes eigne Kraft, 

Wie kbnnt’ uns Gottliehes entziieken? 

Jene unmittelbare Vervyandtschaft des Lichtes und des 
Auges wild nieraand laijgneii, aber ’ u.s.w.” 


Booke :— 


i. Bhaskara Saifahita: A treatise on medicine bv 
Bhaskara. The work is not procurable now, but it is 
referred to in the Brahmavaivarta PurSna.* 

?. JhSna BhSskara:" Conversations bet ween and 

his charioteer (Kasiyajja) on the evils of human exist- 

ence, their causes and remedies.” It deals with different 
diseases—the result of our actions in a previous life 

‘ Seo foot-note, p. 7. 
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“ The pathological descriptions are,sometimes very detailed, 
hut the method of their cure is entirely of the piaeular 
order; medical treatment being jealously excluded, and 
almost every ease being represented as (luseikilsyntavia, and 
only to be approached by penance, sacrifices and donations 
to the officiating priests.’' 


Beginning ; W i i 


^ Jin: ’ftn.sik I 


^ 'SRgx n: ii 


TiHgiingSg srafh Tngvn^t: ii 

'ni^n’gei n 

flvini tg wign'fi arataife: i 
H^gignal Jfai gtg^t gigswgHg ii 

MSS.:—1. I. O. 2719. 

2. Berl. Cat., p. 287. 

3. Or. 1254 (British Museum). 


Foritaulfe attributed to Bhaskara :— 


Formulae. 

Author. Hooks. 

Page. 

Bhuftkara Lavana 

.. Bhaskara ..C. D. 

... • 72 


B. P. Vol. Tl . 

... 314 


B. K. V. 


Bhaskara Curna 

.Sa. 6. 

0 

Bhftakara Lavana Ourna ,, ...Sa. S, 

... 123 4 

U dark a Rasa 

.. Saihkgiptaaara of S, K. D, 

... 63 







1. Bhaskara Lavana. 


II 

w ff^fwR vn^n^ ^ I 

♦^R'^win»i cftji?^ II 

^ vrr^t ^ I 

T\^^^^ % TO 11 

f%«rnm ^i?=imq^ i 

?T?f ^f!TOTf% ^Tf% ^ I 
11 

■5!T^Rn5iP!! I 

toi^toct: 31^ TO^: a 

I 

ftR^i^^TfWT^ u 

^TOl^^Tfih'»ft'^ II 

Rw^: t{i\}^ ^nsTif^^Fien i 

qw<wg fqfqvniT 5Raiq«iaifiT?qEn a 

Buaskara ('iJrna. 
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Bharkara Lavana CruNAf' 

^m' ftf II 

ft^4?rRTO?nf^ i 

VJ 

r«(‘?H'*'^ II 

!?iM '^TtsfnfiJft i 

«lkn II 

t?inj u 

wk Ikwg^T^i} I 

H® vni!^ u 

jfliR ’5re^iWgWf)«ra T5»Ii? I 

wi ^’ftfeti an ii 

2. TFdarka Rasa. 

I 



^*?i*TJHi*ii g«nftci 

TRiw««TirifF5i^>«41 

wswwflq 5#n?=VB« II 

—TTs^l qprfiraT I 

5|%J 

* For a translalion of the formula, boo Dntt’n Matoria Alodica of the 
HinduB, pp. 86 . 7 . 
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»n^<ir 

’jt’TCfnifsaJiTsr^ II 


In the %veda the following hymns refer to Siltya :— 
Rv. i. 50. I: The sun knows all animated creatures. 

2 : He drives away the night. 

•5: His rays observe all people. 

4 : Sun, the source of all light. 

5 : He rises l)efore gotls and men. 

6: Snn invoked a.s purifier and destroyer of 
evil. 

7 : Sun makes the day. 

8: Sun is borne in his car by seven horses. 

9 : He is driving in a car drawn by seven 
" daughters of the car." 

10 : tie is. the best of all light. 

II: Sun is prayed for to cure heart disease, 
and Harimana disease or yellow- 

ness of body. 

12 : We transfer the yellowness of (our body) 

to ;§uka and &rika birds, and to 
turmeric. 

r 

M tfmvH Pi II 
1.3 : He has destroyed my diseases. 

115. J Hie soul of animated and inanimated 
ereatious. 







i. 115. 2: Sun follows the Dawn. 


'6 : Halits are his horses; they spread over 
the world. 

4 ; Niffht falls when these horses are unhar- 

o 

nessed. 

5 : The Harits, when the sun is in the middle 

of the sky, hold his unusual splendour 
on one side, but cause darkness on the 
other side. 

6: The Harits are prayed to absolve us from 
our sins. 

191. 8: The Sun is rising in the East, He 

destroys all the unseen (poisonous 
creatures) and the Jatudhanis. 

9: He is rising for the good of all creatures. 
Ho destroys the unseen poison. 

10:1 throw the poison in the orb of the Sun, 
As he does not die, so we will not die. 
The Sun-god, driving his horses, 
destroys the i)oison at a distance. 
The ix)ison is converted into nectar. 

11: The small bird ‘‘Sakuntika’^ ate the 
poison. 

lii : Agni has twenty one Hames. They des¬ 
troy the poison. 

; I shall recite the names of ninety nine 
rivers which destroy the }>oison. 

14 ; Let twenty one i^eahen and seven rivers 

destroy the poison in the body. 

15 : The small animal mongoose will destroy 

the poison. 

16: The mongoose came and said oh 
Scorpion, your poison is sapless.’^ 
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iv. 13. 1 : Sun is rising. 

: The devas begin their works. 

3 : Seven horses carry the sun, who knows” 
all living beings. 

4: Sun^s rays drive away the night. 

5 : Sun as a pillar supports the heaven. None 

can stop his journey. 

V. 40. 5; Asura Svarbhanu covered Sun with 

darkness. 

6 : Indra then dispelled darkness. 

7 : Prayer of Surya to Atri and King Vanina 

for help. 

8; Atri made eyes for Sun by mantius. 

9 : Atri^s sons dispelled darkness caused by 
Svarbhanu. 



‘4o, 1 : Sun has risen alter dispelling darkness. 

•2 ; Sun is spreading his light. 

9 : Sun, the lord of seven horses, is coming 
down and is spreading light through 
his rays. 

10: His worshippers are drawing Sun, as he 
rides on his horses across the bright 
waters like a vessel. 

59. 5 : The maruts are covering the eyes of Sun 

by rains. 

vii, 60. 1:0 Surya, tell us that we are to-day sinless, 

2 . Sun, (he witness of men. He nourishes 

the animate and the inanimate. 

3 : The seven horses are carrying him. He 

sees all places and all animals. 

4 : Mitra, AryamS and Vanina make way 

for Sun. 

X. 37. 1 : Sun, the son of sky, sees all objects. 
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X. 37. 2 : The sky, clays, the world, the living be- 

insis aucl sun rest on truth. 

5 : Prayer to Suu to rise with his unusual 

splendour. 

4 ; O Sun, with your rays, remove our pover¬ 
ty, and destroy our sins, diseases, and 
bad dreams. 

5: You have been sent to protect the various 
works of the world. 

6 : May we be long-lived, and enjoy happi¬ 

ness till old age. 

7 : May we every day see you, with healthy 

body and surrounded by progeny. 

May we live for ever and see you. 

8: You are pleasing to all. May we see 
you every day with our living bodies. 

9 : Oh yellow-haired suu ! May we see you 
rise every day, 

10 : May your sight do us good and may 

your days and your rays, your coldness 
and your heat be good to us, whether 
we live in houses, or travel on roads. 

11 : May all the animals, biped or tpiadruped, 

under our charge be happy ; let all 
animals eat,driiik and be well-nourished 
and stiong. 

: Transfer our sins to those who are averse 
to charity and who try to injure us. 

170. 1: Prayer to Surya to grant long life to 

saorificers. He protects all living 
beings and nourishes them. 

2 : Sun is luminous, large, well-placed in the 
sky, aud gives food to all. 
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170. 3 : He is the iirst and foremost of all luminous 

bodies. He conquers all, and is the 
giver of light. He is the very strength 
and energy. 


4-: Your strength nourishes the whole world. 
See also Nirukta, xii. 14-16. 


Hymns in the Kgveda addressed to Savita:— 

Rv. i. 22. 5: Golden-handed Savita is 

prayed for protection. 

6 : Savita absorbs water. 

7 : Savita, the distributor of riches, and 
illuminator of men. 

8 : Savita, the giver of riches. 

35. 1 : Savita is prayed for protection. 

2 ; Dispelling darkness, awakening men, he 

is travelling over the world in his 
golden car. 

3 : He has two roads —upwards and down¬ 

wards. He moves by two white horses. 

4 : His golden car with golden yokes. 

5: The white legged horses harnessed to 
golden yokes are drawing his car. 

6 : As the car rests on the pin of the axle, 

the moon and the stars rest on the sun. 

7 : His rays arc full of vibrations, and are 

life giver. 

8 : Savita, the golden-eyed. 

y ; SavitS is removing diseases. 

10: Ho destroys Raksasas and YStudhanas. 
11: His ancient paths in the sky are free 
from dust. 
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ii. 38. 1 : He rises every clay to produce the world. 

2 : The luminous, large-handed Savita ex¬ 

tends his hands. For him the water 
flows and the wind blows. 

3 : Night falls after his work is done. Then 

all men cease work. 

4: Men do work when he rises again. 

5 : Mother Dawn, sent by Savifa, bestows 
her son Agni the main share of sacri- 
flces. 

(j : When the Sun sets, men return home, 

7 : You have allotted trees to biixls. None 
can injure Savita. 

8: Varuna gives shelter to all animals that 
move. Birds and beasts return to 
their abodes. 

9 : India, Varuna, Mitra, Aryama or Rudra 
do not injure Sun. 

10 : Men adore him ; he protects the wives of 

the devas. May we be his favourite 
in acquiring and hoarding riches and 
animals. 

11 : May we get riches from Sun. 

iiit 66, 6: Prayer to Savita or Bhaga to send us 

riches thrice every day. 

7 : Mitm, Varuna, Earth and Sky expect 
riches from Sun. 

63. 10 : We meditate on the adorable splendour 

of the divine Savita who directs our 
intellect aright. This is the famous 
Gayatri prayer of the Brahmins. 

13 : We pray for food and riches from Savita 
and Bhaga. 
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1 : Let the great Savita give us riches every 

day. 

2 . Savita, the Pra^japati or lord of creation 

wears golden armour. 

3 : He sends his raj^s every day for the act 

of creation. 

4<: Savita, who obej’s fixed laws, is the Lord 
of the world. 

5: He kindly nourishes me by the three 
seasons—Summer, Rain and Winter. 

(): May Sun bestow happiness on us. 

7 : May he come with the Seasons. May he 
give us sons and son’s sons with food. 

1 : Prayer for riches. 

~ : You produce Soma, the cause of immor¬ 
tality ; you give us life. 

3: Prayer to make us sinless. 

4 : He is the support of the world, 

5 : Give us house to live in. The men obey 

your command. 


fi : We sacrifice Soma for yon thrice every 
day. ^ May Indra, Earth, Sky, Sindhn 
and Adityas make us happy, 

V. 81. I : The splendour of god Savita is beyond 
the power of hymns. 

: He whose form is the universe 

does good to the bipeds and the quad- 
•rupeds. 

3: The other gods derive splendour and 
strengtli from Sun. 

4 : Oh Savita, you join with the Sun’s rays. 
You i>as8 through nights on both sides. 
Be our friend by your deeds. 
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81. 5 : You rule the works of all creatures. You 

become Pusa by your motion. 

82. 1; Prayer for riches. 

2: None can destroy the famous riches of 
Savita. 

3 : Prayer for riches from Savita or Bhaga. 

4: Give us progeny and riches, and drive 
away our bad dreams. 

5 : Remove our bad luck and send us what 

is good for us. 

6 : May we be sinless before Aditi. 

7 : We adore Sun, the truthful and the pro¬ 

tector of good men. 

8 : We contemplate the adorable Sun. 

9 : He resuscitates all living beings. 

35. 8: May Sun be peaceful to us. May water 

be peaceful to us. 

9 : May air be peaceful to us. 

10: May Savita be peaceful to us. 

38. 1 : He sends his golden rays. 

2 : Kindly hear our prayers. 

3 : You protect and nourish us. 

4; Aditi, Varuna, Mitra and AryamS pray 
Savita. 

5 : May goddess of speech nourish us through 

our cows. Ahivudhnya is mentioned as 
a name of Sun. 

6 : Prayers for riches. Bhaga another name 

of Sun. 

7 : May the Raksasas be injured and the 

chronic diseases be removed from us. 

8 : Nourish us through milk, 

45. 1 : May Savita appear with riches in hand 

for the good of men. 


X3 
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vii. 45. ^ : Prayer to Savita. 

3 : Let Savita send us riches. 

4 : Good-tongued Savita with riches in his 

hands. 

149. 1: Savita has kept this earth steady by 

many appliances without any support; 
he has tied down the heaven, he gets 
water from clouds full of water. 

2 : Savita, son of water. From him have 

appeared the earth, the sky, the 
heavens, and the worlds. 

3 : The other immortal gods have appeared 

after him. 

4 : Let the adorable Savita come to us like a 

husband to his wife. 

5 : We are careful for your service (nursing). 
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Indra is represented in the Vedas as the chief of the 
gods in heaven, and to him the highest divine attributes 
are often asci'ibed in the Rgvcda. But he stands in 
the second rank in the Puranas, as next to the famous 
triad : Bramhu, Visnu and MaheSvara. He is the son of 
Kasyapa j his weapon is the thunderbolt made either of iron 
(1.80 .; 1.81.4) or of the bones of the sage Dadhici. His 
Vahana is the elephant Airavata and ho is said to have 
destroyed the stone-built cities of the Asuras. He is slayer 
of Vrtra in battle, though the honour is also claimed by 
other gods, and the recoverer of cows from the Panis. 
His horses are called Hari (1.10.8; 1.16.2; 1.20.2; 1.81.4; 
1.167.1) and also EtaSa (1.121.18). His devotion to Soma 
juice is proverbial and more hymns are addressed to him 
than to any other gods in the Vedas. His wife is Indranl, 
better known as ^acl (1.82.526), and his son, Jayanta. In 
later literature his sensuality is much dilated upon. In 
Mahabharata be is said to have seduced Ahalya, the wife of 
the sage Gautama, and in Ramayana he appears to have 
been defeated by Megha-natla, the son of Ravana, king of 
Ceylon, as a punishment for the seduction. The 
legend how he was compelled by the sage Cyavaua 
to allow the Asvius to partake of the Soma libations is 
related elsewhere (sec Cyavaua). 

He learned the Science of Medicine from the ASvius 
and then taught the science to Atreya and Bharadvaja. 

Caraka Saiuliita. I. i. 





/ 
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m I, 

Astaiiga Hrdaya Samliita,!. 

cnRr i 
Rr^^t eft JTftqf^: n 

5TTOfq^ 3li;T mRreft I 

WT^ftci 11 

Bhava Prokasa, Li. 



In the Yayurveda xxv. 46-47 k (2 & 3), Indra is prayed 
for medicine and health. With reference to the healing 
skill of Indra, see the Rgveda vii, 1, v. 12, as well as the 
Atharvaveda xiv. 2, v. 12 That is the Bountiful one, 
who without a ligature, before the severance of the cervical 
cartilage, effect a union.”^ 

Indra is said to have entered into the womb of Diti 
and cut the feetus into seven pieces. See Ramayana, 
I. xlvi. 


?t^: aifr^qf qfttai l 

3T^ ^ II 

I 11 

Ramayana. i. xlvi, vs. 18 & 19. 

In the Kusa Jataka, Ayiida, wife of King Iksvaku, 
obtained from Indra a pill which promoted pregnancy. 
This she dissolved in water, and took a small quantity of 
the mixture, distributing the rest of it to her rivals.^ 

Jiis dcscij)les is said to have taught the sages 
Bhrgu, Ahgira, Atri, Va^istha, Ka^yapa, Agastya, Pulastay, 


* Hoornlo, J. II. A. S., 1906, p. 922. 

’ Mitra, Ncpaleso Buddhist Litomture, p. 110. 
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Vatnadeva and Asita Gautama, about the Rasayana or the 
Science and Art of Tonics to prolong life from the Ayur¬ 
veda, which he received from the Asvins. These formula, 
as tanght by Indra, are called Aindriya Rasayana 

# # # I \ * * * 

^=5^513^I 

Caraka Sathhita. VI. i, p. 3!i3. 


Incidents of Inura’s Life. 

1. He killed J^'usna Asura and helped Kutsa: 1.11.7; 

1.33.12:1.51.6; 1.63.3; 1.101.2; 1.103.8; 1.121.9; 
1.175.4; 2.14.5; 2.19.6; 3.31.8; 4.16.9-12; 4.30.13; 
5.29.8; 6.18.8 and 13; 6.26.3; 7.19.2; 8.1.28; 
8.6.14; 8.51.8; 8.53.2; 8.96.17; 10.49.3; 10.61.13; 
10.99.9. 

2. Killed Asura Ahi: 1.32.1.5.13*14; 1.61.8; 1.80.1; 

1.103.2 and 7; 2.11.5; 2.12.3; 2.15.1; 4.19.9; 
5.17.9; 6.18.13. 

3. Killed Vrtra Asura: 1.32.5-11; 1.23.11 and 13; 

1.51.4; 1.54.10; 1.56.5-6; 1.57.6; 1.61.10-12; 
1.80.4-7,10,12; 1.84.13-14; 1.103.2,8 ; 1.121.11; 
2.11.18; 3.31.8; 3.32.4; 5.17.8; 7.19.5; 8.8.19; 
8.6.16; 8,15.3; 8.32.26; 10.48.8; 10.49.6; 10.113.8. 

4. Killed Pani and helped Angiras: 1.32.11-12; 1.51.3; 

1.62.2-3; 1.101.5; 6.33.2. 

5. Killed Pipru Asura and helpedRgiSvana,son of Usija: 

1.51.5; 1.101.2; 1.108.8; 2.14.5 ; 4.16.13; 6.18.8; 
8.32.2; 8.49.10; 10.99.11 ; 10.138.3. 

6. Killed ^ravara, son of Kulitara and helped Divodasa: 

1.51.6; 1.54.6; 1.101.2; 1.103.8; 2.12.U ; 2.14.6; 
2.19.6; 4.16.13; 4.80.20; 6.26.3; 6.31.4; 6.43.1; 
6.47.21; 7.18.20. 
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Killed Arbuda: 1.51.6j 2.11.20; 2.14.4; 4.30.14; 
8.3.19. 


8. Killed Aiya and Citraratha (4.30.18), Urana (2.14.4)," 

Asna (2.14.5), Asusa (1.19.6), Krivi (2.21.2), 
Savara (6.18.8) and Hi’s soldiers (1.33.12). 

9. Killed Namuci (1.53.7; 2.14.5; 7.19.5), Rauhin 

(1.10.3.2), Kuthava (1.10.3.8), Dasa (7.19.2), 
Kujava (1.104.3-5 ; 7.19.2), Aju (1.104.1; 2.19.6; 
6.31.3), Drbhika (2.14.3), Rudhrika (2.14.5), 
Varei’s son (2,14.6; 4.30.15), Mrgaya (4.16.13; 
8..3.19), Tngra and Vetsu (G.26.4) ; VartI Dasa 
(6.47.21) and sons of Vrcivan, son of VaraSikha 
(6.27.4-5). 

10. Killed 6,066 sons of Ann and Druhyns (7.18.14), 

Bheda (7.18.19), Divaka, son of Manyaman 
(7.18.19), Srvinda and Anarsani (8.32.2), Ahisu 
(8.32.2 and 26; 8.77.2), Aurnababha (8.32.26 ; 
8.77.2), Farr.aya and Karandha (10.48.8), Nava- 
vastva and Vrhadratba (10.49.6), Nrsadad’s son 
(10.61.13), Visvarupa, son of Tvasta for Trita 
(10.8.9) and bis own father (4.18.12; Taitt. 
5.6.1.3.6). 

11. Killed Karafija and Parnaya for king Atithigva 

(Dibodasa): 1.53.8 ; 6.18.13 ; 8.53.2. 

„ Vailgrda for King %isvana: 1.53.8. 

» Kr§na’s pregnant wives for Ki ug Rgisvana ; 
1.101.1; 1.130.8. 

„ 20 kings and 60,099 soldiers for King Susravii: 

1.53.9 and 10. 

,, Surya, son of Svasva for King SudSsa and 
Ktasa: 1.61.15; 2.19.5; 5.29.15; 8.1.11; 
8.50.9. 

„ AmhS Asura for king Sudasa : 1.63.7. 
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Killed Kavi,son of Cayamana for king Siid^a: 7.18.8. 
,3 Kujabaea for King Duryyoni: 1.174.7. 

„ Cumuri and Dhuni for King Dabhiti : 2.15.4 
. and 9; 6.18.8; 6.26.6; 7.19-.4 ; 10.113.9. 

,, Vyamsa Asura : 4.18.9. 

Drowned ^auta, Kayasa, Vridhu audDrubyu; 7.18.12. 
t 12. Opened the caves of Vala Asura and 

Saved the Devas : 1.11.5; 6.18.5 ; 8.14.8. 

„ Kiit^a : 1.33.14 ; 1.106.6 ; 8.1.11. 


„ Dasadyu: 1.33.14. 

„ ^vitra^s son from drowning : 1.33.15. 

,, Praskanna: 8 3.9. 

„ Atri, Vimada and AngiriX : 1.51.3. 

„ Rusam,Svavaka and Krpa: 8.3.12; 8.4.2, 

„ Rumasa : 8.4.2. 

„ Kings Narya and Turvlti of Varya Dynasty : 
1.54.6. 


„ Kings Turvasii and Jadu: 1.54.6; 1.174.9; 

4.30.17 ; 8.4.1; 10.49.8. 

„ Sage Turvlti from drowming : 1.61.11. 

„ blind and lame Paravrga and made him see 
and walk : 2,13.12 ; 2.15.7. 

Agastya for cows, Anisu for riches and Sau- 
bhari for food : 8.5.26. 

,y Adhigru (8.12.2); Tryasdasyu (8.36.7; 8.41.10), 
Dirghanakha (8.50.10). 

13. Helped King Ayutta (6.18.13), Ayu (8.53.2), Usaua 
(10.99.9), Paravrtta, son of Agru (4.30.16), .Tur- 
vajana (Divodasa-Sayana) (1.53.10). 

Gave young Vrcasa as wife to old King Kaksivana: 
1.51.13. 

„ riches to Kanva, (8.49.10, 8.50.10), Paktha 
- (8.49.10), Dasavraja (8.49.10; 8.50.9) and 
Oo&rpha (8.49.10; 8.50.10). 
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Gave the house of son of Anu to Trtsu, 7.18.13. 

„ Parabat’s riches to Sarabha 8.100.6. Placed 
Atithigu’s son in Gungui country (10.48.8). 

Made Kutsa, Atithigva and Ayu subject to Susrava: 
\53.10. 


„ Turvasu and Jadu obedient to king Sudasa : 
7.19.8. 

Trtsu give his all to Sudasa, grandson of Deva- 
jana, son of Pijavana, 7.18.15. 

„ Turvasa obedient to King Srnjaya ; 6.27,7, 

„ RroTvat« „ „ DevarHts : 6 . 27 . 7 . 

„ Tugra and Sruadvi obedient to king Kutsa : 
10.49.4. 

„ Ve6a obedient to King Ayu : xO.49.5. 

„ Satgrbhi obedient to King Savya: 10.49.5. 

„ Sudasa and Turvasa friends : 7.18.6 ; 7.19.8. 

15. He became Mena, daughter of King VrsanaSca 

(1.51. 13). Drinks Soma from Saiyata (1.51.12). 

16. He became Vaikuntha Indra, the son of Vikula, 

as she prayed for a son like him (10.47), 

In the Rgveda the following hymns are addressed to 
Indra ; 


8: 4.5.6. 


109-170. 

69. 

4-5. 


173-178. 

72. 

7-11. 

2 : 

11-22. 7 : 

18-82. 

10 . 


80 : 1 and 5. 

41 : 1. 

28-33. 


41-43. 

55: 3. 

61-50. 

3 : 

30-54. 

82-85. 

61-03. 

4: 

10-32. 

93-94. 

80-84, 

5 : 

29-40. 

97-99; 4-0, 

100-104. 

6 : 

17-29. 

ri-8. 

121. 


32-47. 

104.4 19-22. 

12U-183. 


00. 

(.24. 

165, 


68. 8: 

1-4. 
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102-105. 

12-17 

19-6 

111-113. 

21 

22-24 

116. 

24 

27-29 .> 

119-120. 

32-34 

32-33 

131. 

36-40 

38 

133-134. 

45-46 

42-44 

138. 

49-55 

47-50 

144. 

59 

54-65 

147-148. 

61-66 

86 

152-153. 

08-70 

89 

160-161. 

76-82 

93, 8 

167. 

88-93 

96 

177. 

95-100 

99 

180. 

In the following hymns Indra is 

invoked with 


“§L 


gods : 


Indra and Varuna: l.li.9; 1.17 j 4.41; 4.42; 6.68; 
7.82-85; 8.59. 


Indra and Vayu : 1.2.4-6 ; 4.46 ; 4.47. 

„ „ Maruts: 1.6; 1.100; 1.101. 

„ Agni: 1.21; 1.108-109; 6.12; 5.86 ; 6.69- 
” 6.60; 7.93-94. 

„ Vi§uu: 1.156; 6.68-69. 7.99.4-6. 

» » Vfhaspati : 4.49; 4.60; 7.97-98. 

„ „ 1‘u8«:6.57. 

„ „ Soma : 6.72 ; 7.104; 8.1. 

„ „ Vftstospati : 7.55. 


The following hymns refer to the skill of Indra as a 
physician : 

1.53.11: Prayer to Indra for beautiful son ami long life.' 

1.54.11 : ,, >1 i> » » fotxb 

1,104.6 Ik 8 „ „ not t4) destroy embryo and infants. 

14 
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§L 


: Prayer to Indra for long life, strength and 
good food. 


L165.15 
1.169.8 
1.175 
1.176.6 

1.177.5 

1.178.5 

1-1.6; Prayer to Indra for long life and power of 
procreation. 

6.24.10 ; Prayer to Indra for long life (100 years), with 
sons and grandsons. 

6.89.5 : Prayer to Indra for water, herbs, non-poisonous 

trees, cows, horses and men. 

8.1.12 : Indra sutured the torn parte in the neck before 

the blood oozed out and even without 
any styptics. 

8.40.12 ; Let Indra and Agni nourish us through the 

three humours i 

8.91 : Apala's prayer to Indra to remedy her baldness, 
etc. 

10.161: Prayer to Indra to cure consumption. 


Bgveda, X. 161 Hymn : 
God—Indra. Rgi—Destruction of Phthisis, 


1. O patient! I am releasing you from the unknown 
disease Phthisis, and Raja Yak^mS (King of Phthisis). Then 
you will live. O Indra and Agni! if the patient is under 
the influence of any evil planet, release him from such 
influence. 

2. Even if this patients’ span of life is shortened ; or 
even if he is dead or is in a moribund condition, still I am 
bringing him back to life from Nifiti, the god of death, 
I have so touched him that he \^ill live for one hundred 

years. 
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3. The oblation that I give, has one hundred eyes 
which grant one hundred years of life. I have brought 
him back by such oblations. May Indra protect him 
from all sins and grant him life for one hundred years. 


4. O patient! Live for one hundred autumns, one 
hundred winters with ease and happiness, and one hundred 
' springs. May Indra, Agni, Savita and Vrshaspati, satisfied 
with the oblations, grant him life for one hundred years. 


5. 0 patient! I have hold on you. I have brought you 

round, you have returned rehabilitated. I have recovered 
your limbs, eyes and entire life. 

The following epithets are applied to Indra in the 
Rgveda: 

Isvara (1.26; 1 . 173 . 9 ; 6.23.10); ^takratu (1.4.8.9 ; 
1.5.8 ; 1.10.1; 1.16.9 ; 1.30.6 and 15; 1.51.2; 1.105.8); 
Suki-atu (1.5.6); Suhantta Vajra (7.30.2); Sunasika (1.9.8; 
1.29.2; 1.81.4); HaryyaSva (8.81.3) ; VrtrahS (1.16.8); 
Maghavan (1.33.12 and 15 ; 1.102.7 1.133.3; 1.165.9); 
Mesa (1.51.1; 1.52.1) ; Asura (1.54.3; 1.174.1); SuSipra 
(1.101.10); Medhyatithi (8.1.30); Puruhuta (1.176.3; 
6.23.8); iSSna (1,75.4); Puraudara (6.32.3); and Srnga- 
visa^s eon (8.17.13). 


Formula) ascribed to Indra 


FonnulcB. Authors. 

1, Aindriya Rasayana, I, Snramani 

2. n >■ ” 

3. SaiTvato Bhadra ... Snrendra 

4, DafaiulSdya Taila ... Pnrandara 

6. Haritalri Avaleha ••• w 


Books. 

Pogos. 

C. 8. VI, I. 

323 

»» w 

826 

H. 8. 8 

400 

G. N. 

67 

t) 

115 
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1. Aindriya Rasa YANA, No. I. 

^ ai# iRreiT YRiiaft 

gaaat feiai aai ■^aifa’^ai ^ »i?T^aT 

agan: i answia qscjng^a a’samawjw’ ^aTa’n^wRgqaa 
wfa^YmasitiTCTaiqaig Htaiaia^N f%n: h 

’wwa*! 1 


2. Aindriya RasIyana, No. II. 

a«>T*it at ^ i 

a?re: ^qaniy jgf^^qwsre? 'a ii 
*iaafHT gaiai^aqai^ =a i 
Q^tanat fspanat aawiPnaai^ a ii 
atmadn; aa«TOT: fxraasn 'a i 

aani aNiaanara ^fT^iai aa« ^ ii 
ftqRtHfafarwfa a i 

waft a ii 

a50v. ami: qgm^in qa a i 

aaf a^fniai5[ waia aat a«f agaaRj u 
? faaia^ f ^ aarei afaa: i 
ag atiwj aai^a gfai' dt5g-«?g ii 
aaiaatai'gaiiaiaTsai sRwtfaag; i 
^ataa gmai ^wntaaaaf a ii 
aaiTi^aaraa aaia^ i 
gaiaffarf; aftww. wa an^ii 

^ ajnfa% 5>M *TOrt’ I 

arawfireat mt aa aif'' aata^» 









INDRA 


H^Rt ^S'sff ftrfTmsn^w^ I 
^J#<T '€tT?rf' 4^1 ti 

3RjTngRi^^*l i 

ftqiy-flflHsuw II 

usnftrasre jw’J i 


3. Saevvato Bhadra. 

I 

»i*j TiR’nni'ii i 

silw Ri*^ Tnrarqt i 

^ graT9Ri»i? I 

^t»i; gx»rfBrera; « 

4'. Dasamulauta Taii.a. 
^qgro' fl«H I 

^iff»^tiiiiiR« fl i<n i 

If j l ^H^ ■< w » 4Tqcg T»yEgt^:« 
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1?n??WlT qPWrail^n^*. 11 
^nii^isiftsrap^fq u 

gn I 

f«fi^ faf^^ftddaifj: II 
^^rmifti HtTfisq* ftg^ijTfiT I 


^V? II 

ftfewn wnmfeift ^ ^ i 

vraf^ TO TOs^nyi!t ti 



5. Haritaki Avaleha. 

HTfluZlTOlrt 

gw’ ^ PwrtEj I 

MKf^r^ g m^^ 

TO filfitt iiro: 

TOlfr ^ fpr^jftmipf qTO?T’ ^ I 

^ to’ f^r^TOiJlTTgsq ii 
«aRlTOfq ^TOinfHfiran- 
^^rrtrof ^ i 

VTO^fnroft^ f% 


TOWWrgeffiiTOTWTi^ H 






kArtikeya. 



God Kartikeya, son of Goddess Parvatl is said to have 
written a work on medicine called Vabategrantha. This 
is a “ treatise dealing with the methods of diagnosing diseases 
and with the preparation of different kinds of medicines 
for curing them. It is said to have been revealed by God 
Subrahmanya, son of Goddess Parvatl.” 

MSS. : No. 13176-7, G.O.M.L. (Madras). 

Begins 

• • • 


«!nPnn«irt firmu’t i 

mrt ii 

Colophon; 

?fii—'*rm uw. 

H 


The MS. No. 13177 contains the following Chapters : — 
\ I f*t^ I A I I 

I i « i i 

^ I <i«nuwi atn; i « i i 

« I I < I "rerTw: ( 

1 1 I 











SARASVATI. 


Sarasvat!, the goddess of learning in later literature, is 
not of very great importance in the Bgveda. She is cele¬ 
brated bot h as a river and as a goddess (ct^ qro 

»7^PfT 1 Yaska. Nir. ii. 2»‘3). Sayana also 
refers to the dual nature of the deity 

^). As a river see Rgveda i. ^3. 12.; vi. 52. 6 ; 
61. 2. 8. 10. V6; vii. 36. 6; 95. 1 ; x. 17. 10. l._(Vaj. S. 
4. 2; Atharva Veda vi. 51. 2); 30. 12 ; 64. 9 ; 75. 5. 
The river Sarasvatl, which is now a narrow stream 
loosing its way in the Rajputana desert, is described in 
vii. 95. 2, as a mighty river rising from the Himalayas 
and falling down into the sea. King Citra and others 
are said to have dwelt on or near the Sarasvatl. As a 
goddess she is said to be the consort of Sarasvan 
Deva (vii. 96. 4-6) and is invoked for wives and off¬ 
spring, also for plenty and protection, [See also v. 43. 
11 j vi. 49. 7; 61. 11.] She is described as white 
in colour (vii. 95. 6 ; 96. 2.). From her two prolific 

breasts, which are said to be ^ruth and falsehood (Ait. Br., 
iv. 1), the wor8hipj)ers suck prosperity and riches, (i. 
89. 3; 164. 49). As a river nymph, she is further 
described as a sup])ort and a fortress (vii. 95. 1), and 

as bestowing wealth, fatness, and fertility (vii. 95. 2). See 
also ii. 41. 16; vi. 61. 14. In vi. 61. 1, she is represented 
as having given to Vadhryasva a son, Divodasa by name. 
(See also i. 3. 10. 1 I ; 89. 3 ; 161. 49; ii. 3. 8; SO. 8; 

vi. 49. 7; 61.3. 4. 7; viii. 21. 17; ix. 67. 32; x. 17. 

8. 9). She is described as the receptacle of all the powers 
pf life' and the bestower of offspring (ii. 41. 17) ; and in 
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X. IS-t. 2, she is associated with the deities who assist 
procreation (w 

“ In Rgveda x. 131. 5 (=Vaj. S. x. 84) where the ASvins 
are said to have defended Tndra, Sarasvatl is declared 
to have waited upon him. And in Vaj. S. xix. 12 it is 
said : ‘ The gods celebrated a healing sacrifice ; the 
Asvins physicians, and Sarasvatl too a physician, through 
speech, communicated vigour to Indra.’ The Asvins and 
Sarasvatl are also connected with each other in Vaj. S. xi.x. 
12, 1.5, 18, 84, 80-83, 88-90, 98-95 ; xx. 56-69, 73-76, 90. 
In xix. 94, it is said that ‘ Sarasvatl, wife of the ASvins, 
holds a well-formed embryo in her womb.’* 

In the Rgveda she is not identified with Vach, who is 
said to be the wife of Indra (ii. 8. 8. 4), but in the later 
mythologies she became the goddess of learning, speech 
and eloquence and the spouse of BramhS, and is invoked as 
a muse. As goddess of learning, her reputation is shared, 
by two other goddesses and according to Sayana,* Bharatl 
is the goddess of learning iu heaven, Ila is the terrestrial 
goddess, and Sarasvatl, the goddess of the aerial regions. 
Sarasvatl is identified with Agni, and the three goddesses 
Ila, Sarasvatl and Bharat! refer to Agni (i. 13. 9 ; 142. 
9; 118.8; ii. 1. 11). In the Mahabharata (Sautiparva, 
v. 12920) she is called the mother of the Vedas, and in 
V. 6811, the celestial goddess is described as produced from 
heaven. In Taitt. Br., ii. 8. 8. .5. she is said to be the 
wife of Indra and to be the deity sought after by the Rsis 
who composed the Vedio hymns. 


> Muir’s TextB, Vol. V, p, 342. 

. Bajsna ; Oomraentury, i. 183. 8. 


16 
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FormuIfiB attributed to Sarasvati :— 

1. Sarasvat Ghrta : an oleogehous medicine to cure 
sterility in women and seminal insufficiency in men. 

w imr ii 

End of Mandukabrahmikalpa. 

G.O.M.L. xxiii, No. 13184. 

2. Sarasvat Glirta : In the Bower MSS., p. 39, a 
rmula for the clarified butter of Sarasvati is given. By 

Its use, a man attains memory and intelligence. It cures 
stammering and dumbness. 




Sarasvat Ghrta. 

TOT II 

vrmr i 

^ mm mwi’ 11 

^H I 

TOTt^^PHTfirfir II 

The following hymns are addressed to Sarasvati in the 
Rgveda 

i. 3. 10 : Mavg Sarasvati, the purifier, like our sacri¬ 
fices. 

11 : Sarasvati, the generator of true words and 
the teacher of pious men, hath accepted our 
offerings. 
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12 : Sarasvati as she flows hath produced a copious 
flood and has stimulated all knowledge. 

18. 9 : May Ila, Sarasvati and Mahi, the three 
goddesses take their seats on the Kusa grass. 

89. .3 : May the gracious Sarasvati bestow riches and 
happiness on us. 

142. 9: May Hotra, Bharati, Ila, Sarasvati, and Mahl 
sit on the Ku§a grass. 

164.49: Her two prolific breasts are said to be the 
source of all prosperity, riches and happiness. 

188. 8: Prayer to Bhiirati, Sarasvati and Ila for 
prosperity. 

1.11: Hoti-a, Bharati, Ila and Sarasvati, the slayer 
of Vrtra, are identified with Agni. 

3. 8: May Sarasvati, Ila and Bharati remain in 

our sacrificial altar, perfect our hymns and 
preserve the sacrifices. 

30. 8: O Sarasvati ! protect us. With the help 
of Maruts conquer our enemies. Indra 
killed the chief of the proud Sapdikas. 

32. 8 : Sarasvati is prayed for with the goddesses 
Sinivall, Raka, Gungu for procreation, 
and Indrani and Varunaiii for protection. 

41. 16: Prayer to Sarasvati: She is the best of 
mothers, best of rivers and best of goddesses. 

17; O Sarasvati I you are resplendent. P'ood 
is dependent on you. You feel happy by 
drinking Soma juice from the Sunahotras. 
O Goddess ! grant us offspring. 

18 : O Sarasvati, the source of food and water! 
accept the oblations of the Grtsamadas. 

4. 8: Mav Bharati, Ila and Sarasvati with the 

SSrasvatas sit on the Kuga grass. 
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54. 13: May Maruts and Sarasvati hear our prayers 
and grant us progeny. 

6. 8 : May Ila, Sarasvati and Mahl sit on the Kusa 
grass. 

42. 12 : May the rivers, Sarasvati and divine Raka 

desire to bestow riches on us. 

43. 11 : May the goddess Sarasvati come down from 

the sky to our sacrifice. May she be 
pleased with our hymns, and may she send 
us rain. 

. 49. 7 : May the beautiful heroine Sarasvati, the 
purifier, and of wondrous gait, perfect our 
sacrifice. May she be pleased to give her 
worshippers a strongly built house and 
happiness. 

52. 6 : May Indra and watery Sarasvati be near us 
for our protection. 

61. 1 : She gave Vadhryaiva a son and killed Pani. 

2 : She is breaking the bases of mountains with 

her torrents. 

3 : You have killed the son of Vrsaya and other 

haters of gods. 

4 : May she satisfy us with food and riches. 

61. 5 : You save men who wage war for riches, 
if they pray you. 

6 : Protect us in war and like Pusft, bestow riches 

on us. 

7 : May the terrible sarasvati in her golden 

chariot desire to hear our prayer. 

8 : Her powerful torrents flow with sound. 

9 : May she conquer our enemies and bring her 

watery sisters. 

10 : May we always sadore Sarasvati with|her 
seven sisters. 
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11 : She fills the terrestrial and aerial regions 

with her radiance; may she protect us 
from our culminators. 

12 : May she be fit for prayer in every war. 

]3: She is the swiftest of all rivers, she is the 
object of adoration by the wise. 

14 : O Sarasvati ! lead us to riches. Do not 
make us mean. Do not harass us with 
floods. Accept our friendship and our house. 
May we be not removed from you to 
strange regions. 

35. 11 : May Sarasvati grant us peace. 

36. 6 : Sindhu, the mother of rivers, and the seventh 

river Sarasvati, swollen with water, are 
flowing. 

95. 1 ; Sarasvati, full of water, is running freely. 

2 : She runs from mountain to ocean, bestowing 
wealth and fertility; she gave Nahusa 
butter and milk. 

3: Sarasvan, grants his worshippers powerful 
sons and rehabilitates their bodies. 

4: She is rich and always kind to her friends. 
May she hear our songs in the sacrifice. 

5 : May we be united with you for protection. 

6 : O white Goddess ! bestow on the worshippers 

food, and rear us with your benediction. 

96. 1:0 Vasistha ! sing songs in prayer to 

Sarasvati. 

2: O white Sarasvati I men get food and 
riches from you. 

3 : May she do us good and stimulate our 
intellect. 
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4 : We want wife and sons; we adore Saras van 
Deva. 

5 : O Saras van ! protect us by your water. 

6 ; May we get sons and food from him. 

viii. 21. 17 : Has Indra given me these riches ? Has the 
fortunate Sarasvatl given me ? Or O 
Citra I you have given me. 

18: King Citra who lived on the banks of 
Sarasvatl gave us enormous riches, 
ix. 5. 8 : May Bharatl, Sarasvatl and Ila come at the 
sacrifice. 

67. 32 : He who reads these hlokas gets from Saras¬ 
vatl clarified butter, milk and water. 

81. 4: May the well-formed Sarasvatl come here 
with Puaa, Mitra, Varuna, Maruts, and 
Alvins. 

X. 19. 7 ; May Sarasvatl fulfil the desires of the 
charitable men. 

8 : Sarasvatl drives with our forefathers in the 

same chariot. May she grant us food and 
freedom from disease. 

9 : May you bestow the worshipper food and 

riches in large quantities. 

10: The wate rs are like our mother, may the 
water cleanse us. I am coming out of the 
water pure and free from sin. 

30. l i ; O Waters I complete this beneficial sacrifice. 

Be the protector of sons and riches. May 
Sarasvatl grant food to the poet. 

(>4. 9 : May Sarasvatl, Sarayn and Sindhu rivers 
come to protect us. Like mothers, may 
these goddesses give us water, sweet as 
honey, and unctuous and nourishing as 
clarified butter. 
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65. 1 : Sarasvatl is mentioned with other gods, 
Indra, Varuna, Rudra, Visnu, etc., as 
united together, 

18 : May Sarasvatl, with whom are linked various 
ideas and thoughts, hear my words. 

75. 5:0 Ganges ! O Yamuna, Sarasvatl, ^atadru 
(Sutlej) and Parusni (Iravati) ! divide 
among yourselves the psalms uttered by me, 

110. 8: May Bharat!, Ila and Sarasvatt come and 
sit on the Kusa grass. 

131. 5 : Sarasvatl is said to have waited upon Indra 

( Vaj. S. X. 34) when he was rescued by Alvins. 

141. 5 : Pray Aryyama, Indra, Visnu, and Sarasvatl 
for food. 

184. 2 : O Sinivall, O Sarasvatl ! hold the embryo. 

May ASvins produce a feetus. 
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RAKA, SINIVALI, ^NGU, AND ANUMATI. 

Raka (ii. 32. 4. 5. 8; v. 42. 12), SinTvall (ii. 32.6; 
X. 184. 2), Gufigu (whom Sayana, in ii. 32. 8. identifies with 
Kuhu) and Anumati are four goddesses, besides Sarasvati, 
mentioned in the Rgveda in connection with medicine. 

Sayana says : Raka is the full moon (ii. 32. 4) but she is 
closely connected with parturition, as she is asked to ^sew 
the work’ (apparently the formation of the embryo) ^with an 
unfailing needle,’ and to bestow a son with abundant wealth 
(ii. 32. 4). Sinlvall and Kuhu are (as we are told by Yaska, 
Nir. xi. 31) wives of the gods according to the mytho- 
logists (nairuktah) and tlie two nights of the new moon 
(amavasye) according to the ritualists Sinival! 

being the earlier, and Kuhu the later. Sinivah however 
is also connected with parturition, being called ‘ the 

broad-loined ’ (or ' bushy-haired’), ^ the prolific/ 

‘ the handsome-armed,” the handsome¬ 

fingered,” being supplicated for progeny ii. 32. 6.7 

and asked to bestow pregnancy, x. 184, 2 
; A. V. V. 25. 3; vi. 11.3. Y^ka 
quotes from the Taitt. Br., iii. 3. 11, a verse regarding 
Kuhu, whose name docs not occur in the Rig-veda. See also 
the account of Anumati in Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, 

In a hymn to Anumati (according to Professor Roth 
the goddess of good will, as well as of procreation), A. V. 
vii. 20, she is thus identified with all things (verse 6) : 

' Anumati was all this universe, whatever stands or 
walks, and everything that moves. May we, O goddess, 

’ Muir Toxtfi, Vol. V, p. 346. Soe aluo Webar’a lud. Stud., v. 228 ff 
aud 237. 
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enjoy thy benevolence; for thou, Anumati, dost favour 


us. 


t 


The following hymns in the Rgveda are addressed to 
the goddesses: 

ii. 32. 4: May * auspicious Raka hear. May she sew her 
work with an infallible needle, and grant us 
wealthy and heroic sons. 

5: May gracious Raka approach us to-day. She 
nourishes us with thousand blessings. 

6: Wide-hipped Sinivall, the sister of the gods, 
grant us progeny. ( = Y.V., 34. 10). 

7 : Sinivall is said to have beautiful arras, nice 
fingers, many children, and to have delivered 
many women easily. 

8: I invoke Gungu, Sinivall, ?laka, Sarasvatl; 
Indraiii and Varunani for welfare, 
v. 42. 12 : See p. 1IG. 

X. 184. 2 : See p. 119. 


IG 


^ Mnir: Suonkrit Text, Vo|, V, p, 398. 






CHAPTER III 




DAKSA 

Daksa sprang from Aditi, and Aditi came forth from 
Daksa. After her the gods came into being, (x. 7*2. 4. 5). 
Certain luminous gods are said to be the sons or descen¬ 
dants of Daksa, (vi. 50. 2). Roth (Illus. of Nirukta, j). 51) 
interprets Daksa as the spiritual force and Aditi as the 
spaces. Daksa^s wife is Prasuti, the mother of Sat? who 
married Siva. Daksa celebrated the famous sacrifice, 
the Daksa-Yajna, in which all the gods except Siva were 
invited. To punish her father, Sat! went to the sacrifice, 
and when Daksa^ proceeded with his Yajna without Siva, 
she gave up her life. To avenge her death, Siva sent 
Vlrbhadra; and a struggle ensued, in which Daksa^s head 
was severed from his body. It was afterwards substituted 
by a gnat^s head, when Siva^s wrath was pacified by 
prayer. The sacrifice was completed with a share assigned 
to Siva. In iii. 27. 10, Il5 is the daughter of Daksa; she 
married Rudra. 

Daksa is called the Prajapati, i, e., the creator of living 
beings. He is one of the Adityas (ii. 27. 1) who were six 
(ii. 27. 1) or seven (ix. 114) or eight (x. 72. 8) in number 
in the Rgveda but more in later literature (Sataji. Br., ii. 
6. 3. 8; Mbh., Adiparva, 121). Brahma taught him the 
Science of Medicine. Daksa was the teacher of the two 
Asvins, the twin sons of the sun. 

Susruta SamhitS, I. i, 
A.stSnga Hrdaya Samhita, 1. i. 
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aa; T(3imf<i It 

^i-fen^; i^»ng^; 1 

^?gwi 9 gwtffll 11 

Blisva Frak^, I. i. 
See also Caraka Sathbita, I. i. 


GENEALOGY OP THE TEACHERS OP MEDICINE. 


Agnivowi Jalukarna 
Caraka 

and > Kodactore. 
Dcdhavala ) 

1 ~ ' I 

Su^ruta Aiipadhenava 
Nsgtlrjana (Redactor). 


BrahniS 

I 

Prajapati Daksa 

Aivini KnmSraH 
1 

Indra 

1 

Bbariidvaja . ^ 

Atreya Galava and others 



Bbela llarlta K§«rnpani Dhanvantari 


Anrabbrn Pau^kaldvata Karaviryya 
* and othors 


The resemblance of /Esciilapius (the reputed sou of 
Apollo) and his two eons Maehaon and Podalariiis, to 
I)ak^, the preceptor of the two Advins, the ofiFspriug of 
the sun, who after learning the Ayurveda from their father 
became the medical attendants of the gods, is no doubt 
very remarkable. 
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Formula? attributed to Daksa :— 



L Mahai’^n^ikvatha—Prajapati-—B. P., II, ii, p. 587r 


1. Maharasnadi Kvatha. 


^WTTITf^T^ : I 

qr^T^rf | 

' N 

gci ?nn i 

- qqiftq qensqifv qijq qiTWT | 
qicTflJr^ ^ I 

^HT%5 ^ I 

qi5Tl» qT^% q^^ I 

qaj^ qT?n> q«ni7f% I 

#q^ =q \ 

q^T flit q-Mim nm i 
qifq«Tt 31W5 ^»aj‘ iufe fqrf^q?!: \ 

wqf qrqsnqT^ qr^q^rj 

fl^riianrqqi qw q^TqfHfqfqfRq^ w 


?fq ^mqrTfq qiiq: i 



YAMA 



Yama or the Indian Pluto in the Veda is the god and 
ruler of the dead. He is the son of Vivasvat (Rv., ix. 113. 

8; X. 14. 1 ( = Av.^ viii. 2. 11; xviii. 1. 49); x. 14. 5 ; 58. 

1 ; 60. 10) and Saiunyu, the immortal daughter of 
Tvasta (Rv., x. 17. 1. 2). He is said to have been one of 
the original pair of human beings (x. 10. 2) and to have 
sprung from the Gandharva, a deity of the atmosphere, and 
his wife Apyayoni (x. JO. 4). In the same hymn to per¬ 
petuate the human race, his twin sister is said to have 
requested him for cohabitation. But he is declared to have 
resisted the solicitations of his twin sister YamI or Yamuna 
to form a sexual union with her for the continuation of the 
species (Roth, Journ. German Orient. Soc., iii. 335 ; iv. 
426; Illustr. of Nirukta, p. 138). He was the fiibt rtf 
mortals who died and discovered the way to the other 
world ; he guides other men thither, and assembles 
them, in a home for ever (x. 14. 1. 2; Av., vi. 28, 
3; xviii. 1. 49. 50; 3. 15). In the Taitt. S., vi. I. 

4. 3, it is said: The gods and Yama contended in this 
world. \ama took away the vigour and energy of the 
gods. This is his characteristic. The gods retlccted, 
‘Yama has become the same as we are.’ Muller thinks 
that Y'ama’s chamcter is solar. Sun also is the son of 
Vivasvat and like Yama he is sometimes considered 
as sending death (Rv., viii, 67. 20 : see also Av., xix. 

9, 7 ; xviii, 3, 62) ; he i.- sometimes sj)oken of a.s 
preserving from Yama (Rv., i. 116. 2 ; vii. 33. 9 ; ix. 68. 
3,5; X. 12.6; 13.2.4; 53.3; 64. 3; 123. 6). In j 
^atap. Brahma., 109, Yama is identified with the sun ' 
(xiv, 1,3,4); but he is, a little further on (xiv, 2,' 
2, 11) similarly identified with Vayu. 
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Max Muller understands Vivasvat to represent the sky, 
Saranyu the dawn, Yama originally the day, and Yaml, the 
twin sister, the night. They are identified by some with 
the first human pair; and another hymn says that he 
“ was the first of man that died.” He had two dosrs as his 
messengers (Av,, v. 30. 6 ; viii. 1.9; 2. 11 ; 8. 10); one 
of them is said to be black and ^the other spotted (x. 14. 
10-12). In i. 29. 3, his two female messengers are 
referred to, and Indra is prayed to east them asleep. 
In X. 165. 4 and Av., vi. 28. 3^ Yama is identified with 
death and a bird is said to be the herald of approaching 
death of animals. 

In the Rgveda Yama is nowhere represented as the 
punisher of tlie wicked, an idea very much dilated upon 
in later times. But his insatiable dogs are no doubt 
objects of terror, and in x. 97. 16, deliverance is prayed 
from the bonds of Yama and Varuna. 

In the Mahubharata he is the son of Sun by Sarnjnii, 
and the brother of Vaivasvata Manu, and mythologically, 
the father of Yudhisthira. He is the judge of the dead. 
For the Pauranic legend of Yama and his step-mother 
Chaya, see page 84. 

In the Vedic hymns, Yama is never said fo have been a 
physician. He sends death and is th(? King of the dejiarted. 
In bis abode, the virtuous enjoy blessedness after death. 

According to Barnouf, the |)owerful King Jamsid, 
Kerudin and Garsaspa as mentioned by the celebrated 
Persian poet Firdusi are the same as Yiin, Thrateyana and 
Keresaspa of the Zend A vesta; and these names are a^ain 
to be t raced fo the Bgvfxlie gods : Yama, Traitana and 
Krsa-sva. 

Books — 

JnunHrnava : Yarnaraja is said to have wTitteu a 
book on medicine called Jnanirnava (or tlu* Sea of 
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Knowledge). It is mentioned in the Brahmavaivarta 
Pumna. There is also a Dharma Sastra which bears the 
name of Yama as its author. 


Hymns relating to Yama in the Rgveda : 

X. 10, 1-14; 14, 1-16 ( = Av., xviii. 1, 49; Nir. 
X. 20) 15. 1. ( = V.S., 19.49; Nir., 11. 18); 17. 12. 

X. 10. 1-14: The famous hymn by Yama and his sister 
YamI in the form of a dialogue about 
cohabitation between brothers and sisters. 

14. 1. Adore Yama, the son of Vivasviln. He takes 

the pious to the happy land. All men go to him. 
2. Y^ama points out the way in which our fore¬ 
fathers? w’ent. 

6. Y ama is magnified by the help of the Angiras 

as Indra by the Kavyas. 

4, O Y’^ama! take your seat with the Angiras in 

this sacrifice. 

5. Come with the Angiras. We invoke Y^ivasvat, 

your father. 

ti. Our forefarthers Angira, Atharvans and Bhrgu 
have come ; may they bless us. 

7. You go to the way of our forefathers ; go to 

King Yama and Varuna. 

8. Go to heaven and live in the company of our 

forefathers and Yama. Leave evil there and 
return home. 

9. Yama has fixed this cremation ground for the 

dead. 

10. Pass by the two dogs in haste and live in 

company of the fathers and Y^ama. 

11. O Y^ama, protect this dead man from your dogs 

who guard the way. O King I make him 
fortunate and free from disease. 
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12. Those two insatiable messengers have big noses; 
may they give us strength: may we see 
the sun. 


13. Prepare Soma for Yama, and for him make 

oblations. The sacrifice goes towards him. 

14. Adore Yama; may he grant us long life. 

15. Offer oblations for Yama. We adore the sages 

who showed us the right path. 

10. Yama gets Trikadruka sacrifices. 

1 : The god Tvasta gave her daughter in marriage. 
When Yama's mother was married, the wife 
of Vivasvan disappeared. 

2. The immortal Sai-anyii was concealed from men, 
and a lady like^her was given to Vivasvan; 
she conceived the two Asvins; and Saranyii 
gave birth to twins. 


( 
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VARUljrA. 


Varuna, the son of Aditi (i, 24, 15), the god of 
the ocean in later mythology, is not so described 
in the Rgveda. He rather occupies a more conspicu¬ 
ous place but his connection with water can distinctly 
be traced in the Vedic literature (Rv., i, 161, 14; 
ii, 28, 5; vii, 49, 2-4; 64, 3; viii, 41, 8; 58, 12; 
ix, 90, 2 ; V. S., x, 7 ; Av., iii, 3, 3 ; iv,115,12 ; 16, 3; v, 24, 
4;vii, 88, 1). He is frequently associated with Mitra in 
the hymns of the Rgveda as the ruler of earth and skies 
(v, 62, 3; 63,7; 67, 5; 69,1,4; vii, 61,4; x,. 102, 2); 
as the guardians of the world (ii, 27, 4; v, 62, 9 ; vii, 51, 
2 ; viii, 25, 1; x, 126, 4) ; as martial gods (i, 25, 5 ; 124, 
6; 136, 1 ; v, 66, 2 ; 67, 1; 68, 1, 3; vi, 49, 1; 51, 10; 
67, o, 6 ; viii, 84, 11 ; 64, 2 ; viii, 25, 8; 56, 1; 90, 2) ; 
as Rudra, the terrible (v, 70, 2, 37) ; as Asura, the divine 
(viii, 25, 14; 27, 20; 36, 2 ; vii, 65, 2) ; and as the universal 
monarch (i, 71, 9 ; 136, 14; 137, 1 ; v, 62, 6; 63, 2, 3, 5 , 

65, 2 ; 68, 2 ; vii, 64, 2; viii, 23, 30; 25, 4, 7, 8; 90, 2 ; 
X, 65, 5). They are described as the righteous (i> 2, 8; 
23, 15; 36, 4 ; ii, 27, 4; v, 63, 1; 65, 2 ; 67, 4; vii, 64, 2; 

66, 13 ; viii, 23, 30 ; 25, 8), the lords of truth (i, 23, 5) 
and haters of falsehood (i, 152, 1; ii, 27, 4; vii, 60, 5 ; 
66, IS). They discharge the rain (v, 62, 3), cause the sky 
to shine (x, 65, 5) and help the foolish to be wise (vii, 60, 

Varuna is also separately magnified many times, (u, 
27 ; 28 ; V, 85 ; vii, 86; viii, 27, 7 ; 41; 42, 1-2 ; x, 61, 2t>), 
but Mitra only once (iii, 59). SSyana expresses the opinion 
that Mitra is the god of the day (i, 89, 3) and Varuna is the 
setting sun (vi i, 87, 1;—Sayatia*) or the god of the n ight 

Siyana. 
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(Taitt. 15r., i. 7, 10 ; Taitt. Sam., i, 18, 16; ii, 1, 7, 4; vi, 
4,8). According to Satapatha Br., this earth is Mitra and 
the heaven is Varuna. The Vedic Mitra is identified with 
the Mithra (Windischman) and the Asura Varuna with 
the Ahura Mazda (Roth) or Varena (Westergaad) of 
the Zend Avesta. The Varuna corresponds in name to 
the Uranos of the Greeks. 

Varuna is sometimes said to be visible to the worship¬ 
pers (i, 25, 18; vii, 88, 2) in this world, and in the next 
he and Yaraa shall be beheld by the pious after death 
(x, 14, 7). He is said to be the highest god of the Aryan 
raee.s (Jour. Germ. Or. Soc., vi, 71) 

The far sighted (i, 25, 5, 16 ; viii. 90, 2), thousand¬ 
eyed (vii, 34, 10) Varuna lived in a house which had 
thousand doors (vii, 88, 5) and thousand columns (ii,41, 6 ; 
v, 62, 6). Dressed in golden mail (i, 25, 13), and seated in 
his chariot drawn by horses (v , 62, 8), Varuna beholds 
all things around him (v, 62, 4, 8; 63, 1). His golden¬ 
winged messengers (i, 25; x, 123, 6) behold both worlds 
(i, 24, 13; vi, 67, 5 ; vii, 87, 13). The sun-eyed (vii, 66, 
10; 61, 1; 63, 1; x, 37, 1) and beautiful-handed god is 
the King or King of kings (i, 24, 7, 8; 25, 10; ii, 27, 10; 
28, 1, 6; iv, 1, 2 ; v, 40, 7 ; 85, 1, 3 ; vi, 68, 9 ; vii, 
42, 1; 64, 1; 87, 6 ; x, 103, 9 ; 132, 4 ; 173, 5). He is 
the source of knowledge and dwells everywhere as a ruler 
(v, 85, 2 ; vi, 70, 1 ; vii, 86, I; 87, 5, 6; viii, 41,4, 5, 10 ; 
42, ] ; 87, 5). Wind is his breath (vii, 87, 2). Rivers 
flow by his command (i, 24, 8 ; ii, 28, 4; vii, 87, 1). The 
moon and stars obey him (i, 24, 10) and he opens out 
paths for the sun (vii, 70, 4). He knows the flight of 
birds in sky, the path of ships in ocea'li, and the course of 
wind (i, 25, 7), but he is unknown to birds and the rivers 
(i, 24, 6). His laws are fixed (i, 25, 6, 10; 44, 14; 141, 9; 
ii, 1,4; 28,8; iii, 64, 18; viii, 26, 2). He instructs 
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Va^istha in mysteries (vii, 87, 4), who claims his friend¬ 
ship (viii, 88, 4), implores his forgiveness and entreats for 
his life. He is the possessor of divine wisdom or mSya 
(iii, 61,7; v, 63, 3, 4, 7 ; vi, 48, 14; vii, 28, 4 ; x, 99, 
10; 147, 5). 

Varuna is said to have a hundred, a thousand medicines 
* as remedial agents (i, 24, 9), and he is the guardian of 
immortality (viii, 42. 2), He is prayed for to drive away 
evil and sin (i, 24, 9 ; v, 85, 7, 8), to prolong life (i, 24, 11; 
25, 12) and spare the lives of transgressors of his laws 
(i, 25,1), though they are liable to punishment by his noose 
(i, 24, 5 ; 25, 21 ; vi, 74, 4; vii, 65, 3; 84, 2; x, 85, 24; 
Av., iv, 16, 6). From dire disease preserve us free ” is the 
prayer of the Vedic R?i to Varuna. It is said that he, 
who constantly sings the hymn ^Uduttaraam Varuna 
p^am never suffers from any disease. He gets himself 
cured of disease, if he recites this sama : 


Samavidhana Brlhmana, II. I. 


Ea or Oannes was the earliest (5,000 B. C.) known 
Sumerian deity associated with the art of healing. He 
W'as called the Lord of the Deep.^’ He arose from the 
sea and instructed the people in science and learning.’* 
As god of the sea, he is credited with certain healing 
powers, from which the sick may derive benefit by bath¬ 
ing in the sea. His son Marduck, the chief Babylonian 
deity of healing was believed to give health and to punish 
men with disease through the medium of the beavonl}^ 
bodies. He is said to aflBict the guilty with dropsy. The 
following verses refer to the power of the god to inflict 
disease on the guilty and to restore the dead to life: 

O Marduck, thou art glorious among great gods, 

No will is grea ter than thine, 
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Thou canst inflict upon the guilty one 
A dropsy which no incantation can cure, 

Thou art the marvellous one who taketh pleasure 
In raising the dead to life the healing of the sick) 
Marvellous one who hath power to give life 
By thy spells the sick are restored/’ 

In the Rgveda, i, Varuna is described as giver of 
long life. In vii, 86-89, the short final hymn alludes to the 
power of Vanina to cure dropsy. Varuna as a water-god 
inflicts on man dropsy as a punishment for their sin. 

the story of Dogstail Sunaiepha, wherein King 
Hari^andra is said to have been attacked with the 
desease.) 

The idea that dropsy was caused by the wrath of 
Varuna might have originated from the common belief 
still prevalent in India, and once fully believed in Eng- 
land, that ‘‘dropsy could be caused by drinking too much 
water and that a patient suffering from dropsy contracted 
the distemper by drinking too much water. 

The fojlowing epithets are applied to Varuna in the 
Rgveda: 

A6ura(i, 24, 14; ii, 28, 7 ; 27,10; iv, 63, 3, 7; v, 
85, 5). 

Praceta (i, 24, 14). 

Aditya (v. 69, 4), 

Rudra (v. 70, 2). 

Suksatra (vii, 89, 1-4). 

Deva (vii, 60, 52 ; 61, 7 ; viii, 42, 3). 

Raja (vii, 89, 1). 

K^atriya (vii, 64, 2). 




‘ B. M. J., 1888, Vol. II, p. 1276-G. 
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hymns Varuna is invoked with 
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other 


Indra and Varuna: see p. 105. 

!(VIitra and Varuna: i, 129, 3; 136; 137; 151; 152; 
153; iii, 62, 16-18; v, 4'1, 1; 52, 14; 62 ; 63-72; vi, 67 , 
vii, 40, 2 ; 50, 1 ; 52, 2; 60, 5-12 ; 61 ; 62 ; 63, 5, 6 ; 64; 
65; 66, 1-13 ; viii, 29, 9, 10; 47, 1 ; 101; x, 6J, 25; 132. 
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la the Rgveda tlio Alvins are described as the twin sons 
of Vivasvat and Saranyu (x, 17. 2). They are also 
called the sons of sky (i. 7, 12; 84, 1; 182, 1; x. 61, 4) or 
the offspring of the ocean (i, 46, 2). is their 

sister (i, 180, 2) and UrjanI (i, 119, 2) or Surya, the 
daughter of the sun, their wife (i, 116. 17 ; 117, 13 ; 118, 
5; 119,5; iv, 40. 6 ; v, 73, 5 ; vi, 63, 5 ; 68, 3 ; 69, 3, 
8 ; vii, 68, 3; 69, 4; viii, 8, 10 ; 35 ; x, 39, 11 ; etc). They 
arc named conjointl}^ Nasatya (i, 116, J, 2, 4, 9, 10, 11, 14, 
17, 19, 20, 23) and Dasra ;—but these names in later times 
became the names of the two ASvins respectively. Now 
who were these A6vins ? Yaska, the oldest commentator, 
in the Nirukta, thus remarks :— ' 

Next in order are the deities whose sphere is the 
heaven; of these the ASvins are the first to arrive 
^ They are called Afivins because they pervade everything^ 
the one with moisture and the other with light, 

1 Aurnabhava says they are called A§vms, from the horsbg^ 
ho then are those Asvins ? ‘ Heaven and earth ’ sjj^y 

some; * Day and Night ’ say others; ‘ The Sun and Moon * 

! say others; * Two Kings, performers of holy acts ^ say thg 
legendar} writers. Their time is subsequent to mid. 
night, whilst the manifestation of light is delayed. Tlu, 
dark portion denotes the intermediate (god = Indra?), 
the light portion Aditya (the Sun).^'* 

Roth following the remarks of YSska, identilies the two 
Aevins with Indra and the Sun; but this identification is 


‘ Muir I Sanskrit Toxtf, Vol. V., p. 284. 
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unwarranted for Durga the commentator on Yaska never 
attributes to the latter the view which Prof. Roth ascribes 
to him. 

The ASvins are long armed (i, 3, 1), swift handed 
(i, 3, 2) gods who are ever young (vii, 07, 10 ; 69, 8) and 
know no old age (i, 112, 9; 116, 20). They are powerful 
gods (i, 3, 2) who go to all directions (i, 4, 6, 14), 
perform various deeds (i, 3, 2), and know everything (i, 
120, 2). They are of terrific paths (i, 3, 3) and fcr them 
the Rbhus made a ear which goes everywhere (i, 20, 3 ; 
X, 39, 12). This golden car (i, 92, 18 ; 129, 4 ; v, 75, 3; 

7 7, 3 ; viii, 5, 29) was triangular in shape (i, 34, 12; 47, 
2), and had three wheels (i, 34, 2, 5, 9, viii, 8, 23) and three 
columns (i, 34, 2; 47, 2; 118, I, 2; 157, 3). It was 
drWn by horses (i, 116, 17 ; 118, 5 ; 119, 1, o ; 1'7, 6; 
158, 3; 180, 6 ; iii, oO, 2-3 ; iv, 45, 4-7 ; vii, 69. 1 ; viii, 
5, 7) who were called Hjjiri (i, 181. 5) or by asses (i, 34, 9 ; 
110, 2; Nighantu, I, 14) which were whippeil (i, 22, 8); 
sometimes the car was di'awn without any horse (i, 112, 
12 ; 120, 10)or with Gangetic porpoise and ass (i, 116, IS). 
They had a ship with a hundred oars (i, 116, 5). They are 
the gods of cure (i, 92, 18 ; viii, 8, 19) and they know the 
earthly, the aerial, and the heavenly medicines (i, 34, 0). 
They j^erformed many wonderful cures which are related 
elsewhere. They drink soma for pleasure (i, 46, 12) and 
sound conchshell as they tmvel in their car. 

In some passages in the Rgveda *;he Asvins, like the 
Rbhus, are described ns men (i, 3, 2 ; 180, 4 ; 182, 8). 
Evidently they were men, skilled in surgery and 
horsemanship. Goldsluoker takes the same view nnd 
I quote his remarks from Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V., 
p. 255. 

The m^iih of the Asvins is, in my opinion, ore of 
the class of myths in which two distinct elements, the 
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cosmieal and tho human or historioal, have gradually 

become blended into one. The historical or human 

element in it, I believe, is represented by those legends 
which refer to the wonderful cures effected by the Asvins, 
the cosmieal element is that relating to their luminous 
nature. The link which connects botli seems to be the 
mysteriousness of the nature and effects of the phenomena 
of light, and of the healing art at a remote anticpiity. 
That there might have been some horsemen or warriors of 
great renown who inspired their contemporaries with 
awe by their wonderful deeds, and more especially by their 
medical skill, appears to have been the oj)inion of some 
old commentators mentioned by Yaska, for some 
Megendary writers’ he says, took them for ‘two kings, 
performers of holy acts; ^ and this view seems likewise 
borne o\it by the legend in which it is narrated that the 
godj refused the Asvins admittance to a sacrifice on the 
ground that they had been on two familiar terms with 
men.^^ 

I may add that the cures performed by the Alvins as 
described in the Rgveda do not always partake of a superna¬ 
tural character; those cures can be performed by mortal 
Burgeons. Many of the deeds attributed to them are of the 
more ordinary of niodieal practice. As regards the myth of 
their birth, develope<l in later times, see Bhaskara. (Also 
Rv., 10, 7, 2). 

The Asvins bear some resemblance to Chiron t'ne 
Centaur who was very famous for his knowledge of medi¬ 
cine. ^rhe herb which healed (Chiron’s wounds bore the 
name of Centauay after hiin. Like the Asvins, he is said 
to have taught his knowledge of simples to Aesculajiius, 
to Hercules, to Aristes and other Greek htroes. The 
Ceiitaurs were tlie wild Inhabitants of Thessaly. Tliey 
werr* skilful horse tiimen aiid riders, and from thi Chirm 
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is said to have the form of half man and half horse. We 
think that the legend of Saranyu and Vivasvat who 
assumed the form of horses might have similar origin. 
Max Miillor expresses the same opinion : " The legend 
of tlie Saranyu and Vivasvat assuming the form of 
'' horses may be meant simply as an explanation of the 

name of their children, the Aivins.” * 

The Asvin twins bear some physical resemblance to 
Castor and Pollux, ‘ the two handsome, beautiful young 
men that ride upon white horses.’ They are the twin 
sons of Jupiter and Leda. Slie was the wife of Tyndarus, 
King of Laconia, whom Jupiter loved. Castor was a 
horse tamer, and Polydeuces (Lat. Pollux), the master 
of the art of boxing. Like the Afivins they fought many 
battles, but they had no knowledge of medicine. 

In the recent excavations at Boghav, Koyi iu Cappa¬ 
docia in North-Western Mesopotamia, Winekler discovered 
in certain documents in cuneiform character names of four 
Vedic gods, viz., Mitra, Varuna, Indra and NSsatyas or the 
ASvins, among other gods worshipped by the Kings of 
Mitani in the Euphrates Valley about 1600 B.C. It is 
possible that “ these tribes, being neighbours and perhaps 
subjects o' Vedic tribes who had reached a higher level of 
civilization, adopted the Vedic gods, and thus brought the 
Vedic worship with them to their new homes in 
Mesopotamia ”■* It is said that oven the Mitanian 
Kings coined their names from the ancient Vedic 
lancruao>e.» In the Zend Avesta Nssatya assumes the 
Dame Nauughaitbya. 
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* J. R. A, 8., p. 720. 1009. 

» Roger . UiBtory of Babylon, Vol. i, p. ilO. 
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Incidents op Their Life. 

The following legends are mentioned in the 
Bgveda :— 

(1) When the sage Cyavana became old and decrepit, 
he was restored to youth and beauty, and was made 
acceptable to his young wife Sukanya, daughter of 
^aryyati (i, 116, 10 ; 117, 13 ; 118, 0 ; v, 74-, 6 ; vii, 68, 
6 ; 71, 5 ; x, 89, 4). 

(2) They restored VisnSpu to his father Vis'vakaya, 
the son of Krsna (i, 116, 23 ; 117, 7 ; vii, 86, 3; viii, 86: 
I, 65, 12). 

(3) They rendered the old Eali young who gained his 
wife (i, 112, 15 j X, 39, 8). 

(4) They brought to Vimada, the bride Kamadyu, 

also called Sundhyuva, the beautiful daughter of 
Purumitra (i, 112, 9; 116, 1; 117, 20; x, 89. 7; 

65. 12). 

(5) They favoured Bhujyu, son of King Tugra and 
bore him home on their ships when he was left in the middle 
of the sea (i, 112, 6, 20; 116,3,4,5; 117, 14, 15; 
118, 6; 119, 4, 8 ; 158, 3 ; 180, 5; 182, 5-7 ; vi, 62, 6 ; 
vii, 68, 7 ; 69, 7 ; viii, 5. 22 ; x, 39, 4 ; 40, 7 ; 65, 12 ; 
143, 5). 

(6) When Vilpala’s leg was severed in battle, they 
substituted an iron log instead (i, 112, 10; 116, 15- 
117, 11 ; 118, 8 ; x, 39, 8). 

(7) They cured Rjrafiva of his blindness, inOicted as a 
punishment by hie father (i, 112, 8 ; 116, 16 ; 117, 17 • 
120 , 6 ). 

(8) They restored Paravrja, who was blind and lame, 
to sight and power of locomotion (i, 112, 8). 
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(9) They raised and revived the Rsi Reva who was 
bound and drowned in a well (i, 112, 5 ; 116, 24 ; 117, 
4,12 ; 118, 6 ; 119, 6 ; x, 39, 9). 

(10) Vandana was raised by them out of a pit and 
restored by them to youth from decrepitude (i, 112, 5 ; 
116, 11 ; 117, 5 ; 118, 6 ; 119, 6, 7 j x, 39, 8). 


(11) They bestowed wisdom on Kaksivan, of the 
Prajra dynasty, made him young and caused wine and 
honev to flow forth from their horses^ hoofs (i, 116, 7 , 
117, 6 ; X, 143,1). 

(12) Delivered Atri and his companions from a gloomy 
abyss, where they were thrown by evil spirits (i, 112, 7,16; 
116, 8; 117, 3; 118, 7 ; 119, 6; 180, 4; v, 78, 4; vii, 
71, 5 ; viii, 5, 26 ; 73, 3, 78 ; x, 39, 9, 40, 7); and gave 
him food and made him young (x, 147, 1). 

(18) In response to Vadhrimatl’s invocations, they 
gave her a son called Hiranyahasta and delivered her with 
ease (i, 116, 13; 117, 21; vi, 62, I ; x, 39, 7 ; 65, 12). 


(14) They cured princess Gho85, the daughter of 
Kaksivana, of her leprosy and gave her a husband even 
when she became an old maiden (i, 117, 7, 19; x, 39, 3, 6 , 
40, 5, 9). Her son Suhasti praised them (i, 120, 5). 

(15) They caused the cow of Sayu, who had left off 
bearing, to yield milk, (i, 112,3; 116,22; 117,20; 118, 
8 ; 119, 6; vi, 62, 7 ; vii, 68, 8 ; x, 39, 18). 

(16) They gave Pedu a swift white horse which over¬ 
came his enemies (i,116, 6; 117,9; 118, 9; 119, 10; 
vii, 71, 5; X, 39, 10). 

(17) They helped ludra (i, 131, 5) ajid other persons 
(i. 112 ; 116; 117 ; 118; 119) and rescued from the jaws 
of a wolf a quail (i, 112, 8; 116, 14; 117, 16; .118,8; 
X, 39, 13). 
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(18) They cured Kaksivat of blindness and deafness 
(i, 116, 120 ;) and sage Srona of his weak knees (i, 112, 8). 


Q9) The Asvins also gave sight to Kaiiva (i, 117, 8 ; 
118, 7; viii, 8, 20), and the power of hearing to the son of 
Nrsada (i, 11, 7, 8). 

(20) Delivered Vamadeva from his mother's womb* 
(i, 119, 7). 

(21) They killed the son of Visan Asura with poisoned 
arrow (i, 117, 16); with Indra killed Prthusrava's enemy 
(i, 116, 21); killec( Samvara for Divodasa (i, 112,14) ; 
also killed Pani (i, 184, 2). 

(22) Saved Rajarsi Antaka, Karkandhu, Vayya (i, 112, 
6),Pr8angi, Purukutsa (i, 112, 7), Kutsa, Naryya, Srutaryya 
(i, 112, 9 ; X, 40, 6), Vesa, son of Asva (i, 112, 10), 
Kak^iivan, son of U§ija (i, 11 2, 11) Mandhata (i, 112, 13), 
Bharadvaja (i, 112, 13; 117, 11), Vamra, Prthi who was 
without horse (i, 112, 15), ^ayu (i, 112, 16; vii, 68, 8), 
Manu, sage Syumarasmi (i, 112, 16), iSaryyata (i, 112, 17), 
Adhrigu (i, 112,20; viii, 22, 10), KrsSnu (i, 112, 21), 
Kutsa, son of Arjjuna; Turbiti, Dabhiti, Dhvasanti and 
Puruaanti (i, 112, 23), King Jahusa when surrounded by 
enemy (i, 116, 20; 117, 16; vii, 71, 5), Vasa (i, 116, 
21; viii, 8, 20 ; x, 40, 7), Dlrghatama, son of Mamata, 
from fire and water against Traitana (i, 158, 4-6); 
Priyainedha (viii, 5, 25), Meclhatithi, Dasabraja, Gosaryya, 
(viii, 8, 20); Tryasdasyu (i, 112, 14; viii, 8, 21), Taksi, 
PakMia (viii, 22, 10), Usana, (x, 40, 7); Kr^ (i, 112, 14 ; 
7, 40, 8) ; Svaiyuva (x, 40, 8), and Kaiiva (viii, o, 25). 

(23) Learned Maclhu’udya^ from Dadhiei son of 
Atharvii whom they supplied with a horse's head (i, 116, 


‘ Accor.llnp to hSynna Mn rvlno culled ApikHksu is Lhe 

of rn-unltin^r Uio sftVf.rcd I eud with the trunk . ^ 

gn: Sayanu (i, 117, L>2) 
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10. Amkta Oil. 

* 

STW I 


XXX tp(^— + gfe II 

fljnpi Tjsnwffftwi i 
■^Wciaifl II 

5R^ sira^f^fi I 

ira^ ^tn^: ti 

5TiPTj^m’«n*ra^n^*^wS^: i 
^fT’5i»i a^Pi w m 

sTCTkwrtmi i 

*nfs^^w,'o ^ II 

fnuf'Si: ii 

qjta ^3i 5i^t ^ "q!?*!*?, t 

@iw^qnrra^ II 

^RTiTOH^’ciqit ^ ^ gnnj: i 

HTOfl ?ig'q5rT*i3fai > n 

q«t 5im^ II 

sm KH 'q fl|sr ^ i 

^ II 

'ifkqu^^n *(Ki»:fq ^ *nftqt m 



rtiNisr^j, 


/ 
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q>nnf^ ^ \\ 

^5fifeqf ^ II 

isrqufq^Tf^T^n^ q^ ii 

?r^2flftl 'qsnft qq: 1 

Vs(^\ It 

UTOtw ftqi!w ^T^Rpir^ qi i 

^ ^<11^ ll 

qt^q T^:qrR? nqftp^ I 
qrftfqiqj ftsnfir*! ^ »qqq^: n 

TOt^r^ ?iMfqqqqqq ?^^fqiqq^ i 
qHNiwmqqiqq qrSw^qqTqi n 
q^qtqroqqftfqfqTqf q^qqq, i 

^fiiqq^ii 
•nnqrH qiqrqfqTqtqi^TqTwqtqq^ i 
qn^nq ftf^ q\qTq| q^q qtfqq^rq: ii 
fwq TO q^qiqroqj f% i 
^n^fqq^ qrqqqq^ Ktqr^ ^qrsn*^ fqq^t *qq! ii 
^ftrqrT^ qftnn^wiq qiqf^q fqfwftr i 
^vrtwq qTOqrRTpqRi^ u 
qriqqwRiqflhr' ^qiftrfqqtqii i 
qqi q^TOt TOqj TOfq; fqrqr n 


nqdqwiqqqt qRKtqfqqf^q: I 
qfTg^qrrqq qqqi^ qi^wn wi^ ’^fq*. i 




TO^q q^^iq^ qTHqrfqfq i 
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180, 41 

to 

182, sy . 

183, 

184, 

ii. 9, 

V. 75 


6 

4* 


78, 7-9 
vi. 62, 7 

10 


Made artificial limb of iron for ViSpala. ‘ 

; Prayer to prolong our life. 

Prayer to preserve the wombs of animals. 

You have become physician by your medicines. 

Prayer for long life, food and strength. 

: Prayer to save us from old age. 

: Madhuvidya Vi§arad : Versed in the science of 
reviving dead men. 

The mantras for prevention of abortion 

You hear the prayer of women longing for 
sons. You make dry cows yield milk. 

Come to our house to give us sons. 


Rgveda, i, 116, 15. 

^ *Tm 

srafH; I Hflfriln 

mi i Ssn’— 

fa —3*11 < taMl! gatanwa 

9W, ‘qfirttsRnm’—^'raf, aui«r, ‘aa; aaa’— 

3ug»Ti«jii;, ftijirenS ‘atw^‘ — g f laB >7 f» t , ‘aft’—aiplqisfaJi 


SajaijiA. 
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vii. 8, 19 : Giver of cure. 

9, 11 : Be the nourisher of the world and the body. 

15 ; Give Vatsya a house, like Vimada, with 

medicines which are near and which are 
distant. . 

22, 10 : You treat the sick. 

We find similar references in the Atharvaveda. 

vii. 53, 1 : The Asvins—they who are the two physicians 
of the gods—tliey have repelled death from 
us by their powers. 

In the Caraka Sarhhita the deeds preformed by Alvins 
are thus referred to :— 

The twin Asvins are celestial physicians. It has been 
said that they are partakers of a share of the offerings made 
in sacrifices. (In days of yore) when the head of sacrifice 
had been severed from his body, it was the AiSvins who 
fixed it again on the trunk. 

The broken teeth of PusSna, the torn out eyes of 
Bhaga and the stupefaction of the arms of the wielder 
of the thunderbolt were treated by him. 

“The deity also of cool ray (viz,, Soma) was treated by 
them when he was seized by Phthisis. Verily when 
Candra was (in consequence of Phthisis) divested of his 
handsome features, it was the Alvins who restored him 
to happiness (by curing him of his maladies). 

Cyavan, the son of Bhrigu had not given up desire 
when he had become old and been overtaken by ugliness 
and when he had been afflicted by lose of oomplexion and 
voice. It was the Alvins who restored him to youth once 
more. 

“ Those foremost of physicians by these and diverse 
other acts (of sueooes in treatment) bucamo objects of 
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worship with many high-sou led deities and others having 
Indra for their head.' 

In the Susruta Samhita I. i, the supernatural cures 
performed by ASvins are thus related;— 

“ It is said that the god Rudra severed the head of 
the god of sacrifice (Yajua). Thereon the gods approached 
the divine Asvins and addressed them in the following 
manner :—‘ O Lord Asvin twins, who are to be the 
greatest of us all, unite the head of the Yagiia with his 
severed triink.’ The Asvins replied, ‘ We shall do, O 
Lords, as you order us.’ Then the gods propitiated the 
god Indra in order that a portion of the oblations offered 
ia the course of a sacrifice, might be allotted, to those 
heavenly twins. The ASvins reuniled the severed head of 
Yajua to his body as prayed for.” The Alvins thus 
secured an everlasting glory on the art of healing and 
received the Asvin libation. ‘‘ At one time,” says he, 
** surgeons were looked upon as unclean and unfit to mix 
in respectable society ; but the success gained by the 
Aivins in the case of Yajna at once raised them in the 
estimation of all ” {fide Tait. Sa*., vi, 4, 9, 1 ; SaUp. 
Br., and Ait* Br., 1,18). 

The following epithets are applied to the Asvins in the 
Rgveda: 

?5atakrata (i, 112. 23). 

Nam (i, 1*6, 4; 47, 8 ; 182, 8 ; 183, 3). 

Madhuvidya ViSurad (i, llh, 12; 117, 22; 119, 9; v, 
75,^ i-9). 

Two Dhanafijayas (vii, 74, 3). 

Two Rudras (ii, 41, 7 ; v, 73, 8 ; viii, 22, 14; 2o, o). 

Pracetas (viii, 9, 15, 20). 

.Map^bava (viii, 20, 7). 

' A. 0. Kavuatiia’ft Trans. oT Cnraka Samhitil, pp. 1007 HS. 

19 
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Bhisaj : (1, 116, 16; viii, 86, 1; x, :39, 5). 

Faura (v, 74, 4). 

Amara (Immortal) (v, 77, 5). 

Two Kings (vii, 67, 1 ; 71, 4 ; x, 39, 11). 

Two devas (vii, 70, 4; 74, 4; viii, 35, 4-6, *26 ; x, 24). 
Two lords of water (viii. 21, 4, 5; 26, 6), 

Two i>oets (x, 40, 6). 

Vidhata (i, 181, 7). 

Piisa (i, 184, 3). 

Two Nasatyas : i, 3, 3 ; 20, 3; 34, 7, 9-11; 46, 5 
47,7,9; 116, 1,2,4, 9-11, 13, 14,17, 20, 22 ; 
117,6,11,23; 118,4, 11; 180,9; 182,43; 
183, 3; 184, 3 ; ii, 41, 7 ; iv, 3, 6; 43, 7 ; 44, 
4,7; V, 74, 2; 75,7; 77, 4 ; 78, 1 ; vi, 63, 1, 
7,10; vii, 67, 3; 72,1,2,5; 72,5; 74, 6; 
viii, 5, 23, 32, 35 ; 8, 14, 15 ; 9, 6, 9 ; 22, 5; 
26, 2, 8; 42, 4-6; 57,4; 85,1,9; 101,7; 


X, 41, 2. 

Two Dasras : i, 3, 3; 47, 2, 6 ; 92, 16, 18 ; 112, 24; 
117, 5, 20, 22 ; 118, 3; 119, 7 ; 120,4; 139, 3, 
4 ; 180, 5 ; iv, 43, 4; 44, 6 ; vii, 69, 3 ; viii, 
86, 1. 


Their Works : 

The Asvins an* oroditvd witii the authorship of the 
following hooks :— 

1. Cikilsusara Tantia: or the Abstract of Treatment 
by the Asvins. It is mentioned in the Bramhavaivarta 
Parana. * 

2. In the Bower MS., the eleventh chapter f reals of 
The doctrine of Chebulie Myrobolana according to the 


Boo looluott 3, pp. 0*7. 
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Aavins.” “ This chapter apparently professes to be the 
Harltakl-kaipa or ‘Doctrine of Chebulic Myrobolan ’ 
extracted from a medical work by the Asvins. This may 
have been the A4vini Samhita of which, however, no copy 
seems now to bo known to exist. As an extract, therefore, 
from a lost work of the ASvins, the chapter is important. 
A similar Harltaki-kalpa which {^ives the doctrine of 
the ancient physician HarUa on Chebulic Alyrubolan 
occurs in the Ilarita SaihhitS in its Kal];a-sthana (j)rinted 
Ed., p. 400).” (Hocrnle.)’* 

8. The ASvin Saiiihita : An ASvin Saiiihita is quoted 
in Bhava TrakaSa II, 3, p. 24 (Jiva. Ed.). Dr. Cordior (see 
his Recentes Deeouvertes, p. 2!») possesses fra^^mentary 
manuscripts of two distinct works, both calling themselves 
Asvini Samhita, and both containing a version of a 
Haritakl-kalpa. Dr. Hcernle thinks them to be medurral 
apocryphal production. 

4. Dhaturatnamala; A compilation from the Asvini 
Ktimara Samhita on the jireparatimi of metallic and 
mineral powders as oxides and other compounds of gold, 
silver, copjK'r, leael, tin and iron. 


MSS : Bik, MSS.. 1398. (Saihvat 1717). 
Begins; 


ft) md ; 

^ i 

It mqsit aim <wt hfmq a « 


End; 

.See also Devadatta of (luzrat (1 l lh century). 
^iHJtncto 35U \u Bower MH , Cli. Xi, p. 164. 
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5. Asvini Samhita: 

Mss. : G. O.M. L. xxiii, 13069. 

“ A. treatise on medicine said to have been revealed 
by the celestial twin brothers Asvins. Contains Kanarese 
meaning for the stanzas. 

Beginning : 

Colophon : 

End: 

6. Na<Jl Nidana : A commentary on the Na^ji Nidana 
which is a treatise on the science of feeling the pulse, said 
to have been revealed by the twin celestial brothers Alvins.'’ 

MSS.: G. O. M. L. xxiii, 13151. 

Beginning: 

»TT^ II 

«nfviq!niT’ ^ ^ q?it i 

^ijTwrsn'^t i 

End : 

w. i 

Colophon : 
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The formulae attributed to the A^ins 



Formulm. 


Books. 

Page. 

Verses. 




( C.D. ixiii, 

11, 251 


1. 

The Matnlafiga PiIIb 

X Bower 

87 

756.77a 

2. 

The other „ 


♦» 

tt 

80-84 

3. 

Tho Gulma Powder 

*1 

88 

85-6 

4. 

Aflvina-haridrS-curna 


»» 

96-101 

6. 

The La§una clarified butter 

tf 

100 

216-32 

6. 

Tho Antifebrile 

tt ft 

tf 

ft 

223-5 

7. 

Tho Antitoxic 

ft ft 

ft 

102 

241-4 

8. 

The Vindu clarified butter 

ft 

103 

251-5 

9. 

Formula to euro hoomorrhage 

ft 

117 

418-25 

10. 

Amrita-taila 


ft 

106 

287-312a 


'V 



133 

576 


1 

, 


(497 

29a 




V. S. xxxv. 

1503 

37 b 

11 . 

K^Ira Yoga 


C.D. xxxiii. 

388 

7b 




B. P. II. 3 

43 

... 



L S. S.vi 68 

383 

40a 



Medicines for 

r >> 

133 

579 



strangury 

1 V.S. XXXV. 

499 

48 




[ C. D. xxxii. 

3S4 

26a 

12 

Ay ora j a Yoga 

1 

\i. p. n. 3. 

37 





IH. S. Iir. 29 312 


13. 

The A^vagandhfi Enoma 

n 

139 

618.26a 

14. 

Pippali-VuddhftraSna RasSyana ... 

*> 

142 

716.737a 


15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 

22 

23. 

24, 

25 

26. 

27. 


Aavina^rasSyana 
A formula for 3 different grnols 
AeWna Elaritaki Kalpa* 

Brhat Gnda Pippali 

Phalag’urta 

Amfta Onggnlu 

AnirlSdya Ghrta 

AmrtaprSsavaleba 
Punarnavft Guggula 

Knftkuraftdya Taila 

Oa<rMuinftd>a 
Mali'iflngandbi Oil 

Gudaku^manda 
Kastmfi^duka lliifcayana 


R. 8. S. 


C V. M 

... 5 B. P.11, 
(G. N, 1. 
(V. M. 

... Jg, n II, 
CO. D. 
(0. D. 

• (B. P. ii. 




0 . 1 ). 

C. D. 

V. M. 

V. M. 

}» 

\ A. i’l. s. 
(g. n. 


148 

163 

164 
401 

489-99 
IV. 1116 
16 
228 
240 
162 
160 
610 
388 
152 
274 
412.13 
627 


7736-8 la 
810-13 
917-29 


ui. 

ii. ii. 


IV 


628 

78 

340 


For ibo list bog 1. A., February 1914, p. lx. 
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Formulro. 


Books. Pages. Verses. 

B. P. ii. vi. 368-9 

C. D. 199 

G. N,I. 14 


28. Vyhat Nfirikelakhanda 

29. Dadiinadya clarified butter 

30. SatJvari „ „ 


31. Ilingvadya Powder 

32. DasSuga Oil 

33. Vrhat Agnimukha powder 

34. Oitraka Haritakl Avalolia 

35. Haritakl Avaleha 

36. Oitraka Avaleha 

37. Svalpakadalikhandagbrta 

38. Ayalapati Rasa 


( „ C9 

(. Afiviusamhita ... 

G. N-I. 45 


160 

161 

156 


39. MSrtanda Rasa: 


40. Vaiasiiryyodayo 


... Samki^iptasara. 44 
... CikItBftsSra Samgraha 
Gornl., xxiii, 13140. 

... Ratnakarau98dhaYoga- 
grantha, Goml., xxiii, 
13190. 

... Vaidya Grantha, Goml, 
xxiii. 13221. 


1. Mathlanoa GtmiKA ok the Asvins. 

Hsnjswfugiiftwiwa ii 

2. Asvins’ Matulhnoa Gunixi. 
»ng>!nnjfiR«n 

g w II 

dwff 



'ru iflirain ii 
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fsnlW?i ^Tiwi’in; i 

fqtfT II 

^si qi<y<Wiiry<^' 

SITOcTT 

■5fhira»n*nfhHn?5 ii 

qqtf^qrr ^qftfnq*i««r i 
si^f-ri <n »w; 

Tafq g^qiftqiT n 


3. Asvin’s Gui.ma Curna. 

qT3T«p!H”-i*(9«^'<tr^^W *inn: 
g^fafqqjn wiif*t 1 

f f 

sift; flf fq%?^ W^?>n ii 

sWTHTf’T ^iwjfa 1 

5 »fT«9m; R^; 

s8^Tf»«m swUrfjt ii 



4. Asvina-Haiudra-Cuuna. 

SH *lfrR Rlt' ?|!» 1 

Rpqf^%i flcHfl^RflWTKWR n 
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WT^rrat II 

+ + + ft^ISTTcnf^ cTTW^ II 

’^HT? €T^ ii 

I 

^j^TcRTTOi^ ^tto’ sn^H^Rt^ n: \\ 

^<??TWT^ sn%^; I 

qr^TRi^q^ ii 



5, Thb Lasuna Clarified Butter, 

m ftfifr»ffr% i 

^pnqfl^rcrnr^cTji 

4*T I 

fWRT% || 

fqwft qr5^ 'q i 

m m\ II 

tifq^in^nq ^ qqirNiiirtcT^?! i 

aqi ^m^ n 

t ?fri5?m ii 

qTfT^^rr^ qpr^r^ i 

qrro ii 

qqriuftPiqit m\ i 

^TiPTw’ '9?! «?t55f^«it II 
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6. The Antifebrile Clakified Butter. 
siw I 

^uwHnstraisfti’irguii^’ ' 

<1^ ?nn^^ *iwt H 

ng^iug T.«ra^*i ii 

7. The Antitoxic Clarified Buttbr or the Asvins. 

Oi^TRW t 

UTEtfll'OH^ Hirt t( 

flUI flftftRt I 

35^ « 

<i1f Twft-sra^i ^ i 

^ sh’CiRw I 

8. The Vindu Clarified Butter 

gn i i?> <ij g St E « Iff) ' 

-^3f n » 

fetfurai; t 

?ft*i«t*i Pto^J^WE ftHi » 

^ ^rii^s^*ra»i wn i 
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cHjT d 

^fWq: I 



q^Hfiqgm^ ^fq^. qqf^ft I 

qsg’ ^q^jqr 1 

qclfe^^ct ql^ f€^ig^r^cTf^?J II 



9. A P’ORMUI.A OF TllK AsviNS TO CURE HAEMORRHAGE. 

T^fqt^^HUp?^ qr*T: U 

\ 

’ftfprnqfqsft fviq^im qrt I 

^ 1! 

II 

isre^iq WI 

qnt ^ qf^ w^jl 

^^eTa^TH?^ \ 

’^Tfillf^ m\ h'^cT II 

i=i^wHnf^ mT^n h 

qm^f. i 

fi^ ?#rf%?TfqfWTi^HUR[^ 5qfT?-.q ^ || 

sqi’»rf>U^ 5?Tq^w i 

’qfn’RTT^ qpff59 ’q N 

^f^«nig^?^ 5qt«rr i 

q^qq^^qqrqqiR^qTQ^ II 
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12 • 117, 22 ; 119, 9 ); became a guest o£ Divodasa (i, 116, 
18- 119, 4), came to Jahnu’s sons with riches and 
progeny (i, 116, 19), and gave food to Manu (i, 112, 18) 
and Saubhari (viii, 5, 26). 

(24) Gave potable rain water to merchant DirghasravS, 
son of Usija, (i, 112, 11). recovered the cows of Trisoka 
(i, 112, 12), made Patharva strong in battle (i, 112, 17), 
and gave food to SudSsa (i, 47, 6) and BharadvSja (i, 117, 
11), aud Agastya (viii, 5, 25). 

(25) They cured Syava who was cut in three pieces 
(i, 117, 24) and gave him a bride after he was cured of 
leprosy (i, 117, 8) ; raised water to quench thirst of Sara 
son of Rcatka (i, 116, 22) ; satisRed Vabhru with Soma 
(viii, 22, 10) and helped Gotama to drink water in the 
desert (i, 85, 11 ; 116, 9). 

(26) Gave riches to Manu (i, 112, 16, 18), ^ucant, 
Sudasa, the son of Pijanava (i, 112,19), Vasa (i, 116, 21), 
Am§u (viii, 5, 26), and King Susama (viii, 26, 2). 

(27) Released Saptavadhri and allowed him to enjoy the 
company of his wife j she gave birth to a child after ten 
months (v, 78, 5-9). 

(28) Gave Puraya’s mares, Sumldha’s cows, Peruka^s 
food. King Santa’s horses and men, and Purupanvi’s horses 
to Bharadvaya (vi, 63, 9, 10). 

(29) Discovered Vrtra (viii, 9, 4), produced fire by 
friction with wood< (x, 24, 4). 

(30) Asvins were magnified by KiiksivSn, VyaSva, 
Dtrghatama and Prthi, son of Vena (viii, 9, 10). 

(81) Gave rain water to Manu and furrowed the land 
and sowed wheal (vii, 22 6). 
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In tho Rgveda Asvins are magnified in the following 
hymns : 


i. 3 : 1,2,3. 

iii. 58. 

viii. 5. 

20 : 3. 

iv. 43. 

8. 

22 ; 1-4. 

44. 

9. 

30 : 17. 

45. 

10. 

34. 

V. 41 : 3. 

22. 

46. 

43 : 17. 

26 : 1-20. 

47. 

51: 11. 

27 : 8. 

92 ; 16-18. 

73. 

29 : 8. 

112. 

74. 

35. 

116. 

75. 

57. 

117. 

76. 

73. 

118. 

77. 

85. 

119. 

78. 

86. 

120: 

vi. 62. 

87. 

139 : 3-4. 

63. 

101 : 7-8. 

157. 

vii. 67. 

X. 24 : 4-6. 

180. 

68. 

39. 

181. 

69. 

40. 

ii. 37 : 5. 

70. 

41. 

39. 

71. 

65 : 12. 

41 : 7-9. 

72. 

106. 


73. 

131 : 5. 


74. 

143. 


References to the Asvins as medical men in the 
Rgveda : 

i. 34. 6 : Prayer for lieavenly medicine, earthly medicine 
and aerial medicine. The three elements of 
the body mentioned. 

Nursed ^amju son of Vrha§pati. 

J1 : Prayer to prolong our life. 
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i 1. KsIra Yoga. 

1 

^ I 

q:;3?nf9i jrwPs^; u 


12 . Ayoraja Yoga. 

i3^Pr«fl^»r3sn i 


13 . Thb Asvagandha Enbma. 

^fia; I 

tsf KTGlf^ II 

y !n 4H T‘a»i^*RTt: «reOra?praTfH g i 

’wraiw'ira h 
' sn<^i a*i^tii<«lfl i 
?i5W U sir<fn«i II 

X ^ 

Stt^ ^ II 

fff f ’ aaaftiyn i5i^5n«l«ittft^^ii 

TOT*(T«#? ^f*^<«*iir«l I 

jjf? ^n tn«if h 






rtiNisr^^ 
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^ ^f%cT II 



14. Pippali-Vabdhamana Tonio 

^t?n^ WRT^ I 

^t: ^ ^ i 

IT^^Tt f%cT^ l«<9 II 

^’m cT^^icPR^ fqc^l tWT^Ttraf^ ^TR^n: I 
f%f^ f% 2RT II 

<Rnm€t^ irsTt wiwu i 

ftRT g i 

fiTO^TST^r: H<i?Ti?«iKJi'tfc(: ii 

f^^TTTi ^ qt^irgin^T^ ii 

fiTT:5wm: nmKm i 

^TrRTgWg^ ^T JRI ^TWUft ^ I 
4t5 cfftR ^ II 

WicTtIf: ^T?g ^RTTf^ I 

*i?t gwg »#aT^r^ ^^5^ ^ 11 

?Rts4st2??nfr4^ q;5t^?nF^ i 

qtn II 

^}^ g 5 hi-"»t xw , I 

«q tn*?tqw gt(n|9q7tiT II 

^ f^RTlI ^ I 

it?t; ii 
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ei«f^ ii 
g*m w*i ^5sn ’mft H'iUJra i 
fjr^f% 'emtfPB; < 

wg^' g sn*pl ii 

^8KlJlf'J^’*1K*ir<l<5|5!5T*j II 

^3i^5RB^l «p5«rWJtg TWTg*l1l I 
fq<q5l5t f% ^?2RI II 

fisww 5si^tfq5^ g<ii\N<n; i 

^is q«n: « q«% f%c»i; n 

gsuM i 

fam; ■«n?i;-^«iq: qrafttw “q ii 
qrs^ qswqi^ qn^fra^iH^ ■q ^ 
T^t^gqpnqn; 'sJt^lq^qqT. ii 

fsrqwq gensCTna^ gqi^q; i 

qwifqqtWRnw gq^q qqiifiqq^ I 

«qt5qf«q»nfi<<i^rq5ngf*qqtqq^ I 
tq«nltq^wqqi qfqqtiP»«qig qqffew; i 
qgqgqr qqiw^ ?miftf%qqiv^5Tg i 
qgqnqq «qqi^ qqst qqiqT-fqi i 
qiiqrflTq)q uqqr i 

gqnqiq fqMiqSg n 

q« ftqrq^ i 

qgg^ qiwt qwq fr'nqfqg i 
qq> q?^q w qqqtq Twigw? iraiq^g ' 
fsprm qqgqiq »?jq«gntgrwfq q u 
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tn% I 

5a?:a; af?r»ni^?!i ■a^*} 

Jih II 

5[; fq^^: | 

^ f^^i^frcT?f^ 11 
=qTfq twjqiJ) q^^fcfqr I 

^[^TT ^ I 

Wiq^^fqqjT i 

i^q’ ^ ^si ^tq f^f ji^i»(5(iFr u 
'q^rtfe qi^cTt fc|q?|<jtf-( i 

?pgi‘ h 

15 . A^vina-Rasayana, 

V 

a«i*n^q, ft’siTfim i 

^ fqq^rrTq^r^Tq^ qft II 
<iqqTqr%?r€j tjji: n 

T€Tq^9 ^ i5»nft^«nriTfR^ i 
^wjpff’qnrt’Tm^TO: «nf^frjtrfti^?i; h 
g wrq^g i 

to: f^ffi’qqif^rm, k^ct ii 

ft W^"t ^T<Tt ^"ffTSfnR^Htcl. I 

Ji«-<i?rrq vwrMTOfi ff^fog ii 
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nT^lqra u 

JifR^ ^#!rf%cRf^' Ci: II 

ST fsTg?T;^ff?j7{ 'grsjHlstswg^ I 

?nR?i»ng«isi srs^si i 

=qi«F(T?T^fiP3TWTif^*l II 



16. A FormoLuI for Three Different Gruels. 

smHstft ^ff’ 3<^T f^a^’ a«‘ i 
fsTf ■ 3 ?^tT n 

cHtaai’ 'a ^raa* 51^5*1 gsa^^fa a 1 
wnaifa aiK^ 11 
a^^aiam% asiaai^' wr^fiiw 1 
atfsi^ggaTaa nratu 11 

aiaal aifaan ftai; «#T%ma fsraaffa 1 
<?aT aai^isurat aPssn fHaar 11 


17. The Dootrine of Chebulio Myeobai^n 

ACCORDING TO ASVINS. 

aif^: 1 

aai^ ^ftasR^ana saisanBiia; 1 

^satafae amTaa^ afasft awgag: 1 
ipftaal aim afnallaa 11 
Kara afa assnm: afa atarai: wm; t 
afa snaifa anri m sn^ mfe a aaaa^ 11 
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^515^»ii a([ig[ >ifiiq^f?ii 
q«T TRi I 

^mr 

sqrqiTqng i 

+ +11 

WcT sjqi^ ftra^s^cw^i 

cm: n 

f«i^ Im qct > t mcn I 

'qgrgiTfn ft^mt m g i 
^cmn%g|t ’m^jmreqiqn^Tn ii 
g^*5q*nf cftq^ fsFm wi i 
wn qnPflqn qsmn gri ii 

Tctmt ^qroci; i 

q'BT«^Hirw?iq^ ii 

giot ^*5^^ q: Tf^giwi f^nmiq: i 
PfTfrfm 5Rqi' qqnqKtmig'STOqrcn; ii 
f>rai f^qqgan q gq^ra gqwnn i 
g®n Hftqra qq gftsiqit II 

nqq gqiflTnqrt qrasiTsrm ^ qn; i 
•qwn qqit q^n fqfqramq gqi f%cn n 
gmqqf g g; ^fgHqf gqilqqm^i 
sqsnltq q ftww q «nfqf^q%q II 
gqfimff^lqt g i q iqi^ + + “I 
g «»n; mm sm; qmmraitg h 

wqt gif sqf gqimt qimStsmi 

qmgrviq wq^ fqftqm tom ii 
'rWI qwqmfl) f#qfHiqqfW g: t 

q wtfqiq fn^qm II 
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’Rwn'a Tsftsra i 

^ "tfii ^J^npi Jits’ll 

7«’ sraKB cl^ I 

ftsnft ’ffttT^ I 
'w?<i^=3t^g3i ^j?Rsf n 

^ «5ciw^ I 

gint ^l>i; ftra' ww ii 

f% i 

ajTOntw^ ^ ii 

f^»T 1THT0 'rmiiftTr^ I 
'jH'ti+i^ fsra^f?! II 

T^t?i^TOt»pf5 aixcwft sni!^, I 

^<5 ^sTOfiir ^iftnn»i n 

’are51 H«i»r(«re i 

'Rwrt ii 

'^re^i •nai^lcT I 

^nret aw^ ! »!<'?) II 

«^re I 

gipn *re?t^ ^afg + ii 

S’urM’fliMifMfl <n»®^Tt>re^ I 

'vm n + + + *DWi^«ii II 

aRttJT '%si ii 

ajan ^Tfsn i 

?T«n sft#a»imi gs»i n 

ara ?ftain: i 

ararearf^RgTfflftiW ’ftan iVrwn<aiar>nfij aftei i 
fnJBajTg In fnnfnireg n amminrennre nfftft ii 
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^ ^ 51% 5^1 

3?q^cT^ 'ffk: n 

f%cT 3T'3lWf 5^^ I 

’f ^gm\ ^TTT^ f^f^ic^ ^ ^ II 

ii 

18. Vrhat Gup a Pippali 
1 

im’ f%?r^ \ 

1 

^3^«i I 

’^RUTWf^^* =i3K I 

^r«T ^uwunf^ ?[?: * 

P^fT54 I 

^rifesn iS TO i 

iftro I 

^TfiU ^ U^^qqr’ I 

^n\ loW q?T^ TOfqweiT I 

fqf^fiT ’W qi II 


19. PllALA GhRTA. 

I 

^fm\ I 

irt^ if fti; f^TTiqiftf^^ II 

II 

^»«*f ?T^T TOqr ’q i 

RtHT.^€^»ri^^»rRw fqqin% n 
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<jfragPi^T; 'ftsi n 

5W^ w 3?njn ii 

gr ^ %<n«mw«niq«i g «^gi 
'itsqTg^si^ -q q sn =5 gjai H*i: %?n h 
'igfq ^KTOt i 

Jiareung^ qnpfi^^BiHRf^g, ii 
^ 'q qfianqifi ifl^w g^ii: ^i: • 

&?l<qreTltt STW ^!lf%«lt qftqptffigg II 


20. Amrta Guggdlu. 
^«<ng>t<ig; i 

R^qi gr^fnig i 

R^ fwmrre ggiwTRi' ii 

<qg[^s^r<51 

RT?^R Rpc^ai II 

jfnqg tr^g Rtqiq=g giqg gpsafWJrag 

titwif TO ^ qfg iifg i 

RiR’g ft8?irai<g gfKttg« 

flt'wg gfti’ fTOiq gfql^ iif^q’S 3'*; i 
jraqifRTO 'aiST a« flnrt » 

RRiTw" 7r«n \ 

^CTnqRlr?!^ ?n»mn HJi^g ii 
sn^iwRifniqjg. ^Rt^n i 

'Rfwt ’3^TOm«s3t fr gggg: i 

^ftR«i fJiRi^Ri; RiRff^r? *rB?« ii 
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21. Ametadya Ghuta. 


, '?r>3cn?i' I 

'W‘ " 

I 

Os 

f: 

§r^i ^nrjT^^ qi^fH 'q i 

' . / _, _ . 

. j ii 

„ * \ ^Erfq \v{m ’ fqqr^tcr i 

' , ’; II 

qamjH i 

!Mi •. ■, ^ KtN I 

i ^YTiJraiPt ’I’jftr i 

I' .N 

; ii 

qiciTi^TtTO^^ I 

II 

qcn’l II 




22. Amrtapeas Avaleha. 

V3frinsir«rer^: i 

ift^ ^ crqi T^: 

q^?l im' qfq^«i<?i: h 

?rraT tr^^aq^n^: i 

qnJH^ Qr^m-ji^r: ii 

totI’ ^ i 

q^iftqrt^ cq^^qwfin^ ii 

’^T^qTirfifT^JT^PRfwr II 
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23. PuNARNAVA GuQGULU. 

^ II 

6^*} tiw ®TOti^s»wftr I 
f^r; 511^ «K«5i*iwfi»i II 

?s^f%a3F^T5it feh< m ft ^aigilaaw i 
gf a^arTiM'jflfaiafl u 

fr^cnaiatai^ i 

era ^pjcngjwj^t: ii 

aen aiftia^ raKa^afinfl faSaa; i 
araesfi’ emr irs' ssa^nsaftreraar?^ ii 
a-esaa^N ^wam weparw^i 
siTQT^ra ^ana a^aaiaera^ u 
atps«if fafjji^ ai1^safn<?il 3 Ti;i 


24'. Kunkumadya Taila. 

ir^a ^Tar afiaar aaafean t 
an^aar^flh^ aaai ^agaaaw, ii 
jaalattiai; a^rei vn: a^rei f »nc*? i 
ftaairjisr^taa: aiaia; af^^; aaar u 
gjarrsaf faawsa aiaSaa^sYa i 
a{«^r ayai an^i aar aaafean ii 
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I 

cifig’ri aiW* 5ftRT 'if ?i 11 
53«(W q*' q <’m I 

iIm'S'o •TPi^ II 

«tfi, \ 



25. Godhumadya Gukta. 

^iv^fi (jHiaa ftraw ^fegTitf! i 

Os '■• 

WlWq “q SSilT’ftinfs! « 

5T«n i 

qiTqn^^ ^T<*(i*iri*sl ^3i?iiq^ it 

*?iqf Hjqir' f^i I 
Hsn^’ 'OT«TJnr»T ii 

^cTB^’ q^?q i 

^«ftH1S^l ft iT =q 5iqi»@?nfsf fqfqq?f k 
35!^ fq^«St qi5q qiqi i 

q^rrenw fqfqfgqi f%ffi4l5q«nHqr»t n 
fM«qfsf*rat3i^ i 
snwiqqq fq^*Bm%si ^ h 
*^513 fqq?^ qa»liq qflT'iRi; i 
q ?I«J f?l«5f«!9d ST 3 qjfiqrat It 
q«i qc qifl'es' 5qiflSTq»t qT»( I 
^a'^nimq' wnqwfq u 
qeiso TTq,q>qT^T;ra»mftr^; i 

*ifi 3 H^i?* "S^ST 'qigfq^q: I 

^f^«lt fsTf» n 4((T^lq*iiw »«Tqqq II 


« 
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26. Maha-Sugaudhi Oil. 



grawt3r5i?fireftvref%% ^ 

^pji3« 3iK9f«i ^ wj: II 

^9ii«at ‘gfiww'i'N^i’ra: wtsPi twspff 
wi ?r«n siisft ^ I 

O' 

»iftrK!t ira g»rai »rfn ii 


27. Gubakusmanda. 

H«i II 

flfsw w»nTnrf<?'»nai; wtttFn ii 

q«Tii g Tf« g^i n 

q«wrt I 

^ 11 

»*ii*if f fw ^ I 

fljigig «i«w\»it ^ «j: 11 

“g wttifisgfnRW. I 

!in« 3T< tw gKiWH II 


..§L 
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I 

II 

Kusmandaka Rasayana. 

f^t q^cT I 

^fq^: ^ f^tr n 

qrwTwflf^'q^ I 

fq^rm-qpq-qft^ q^taiqfq u 

^ wq H 

^Rfrot Ufi^ T^ I) 

28. VbHAT NiUIKELA Khanda. 

q^ qqR* ismf^ ^fqera i 

rq^^?^§f??T ^^TqiqtTOqrq^ i 
?ffq* ^ g ir?qtftR^ H 

?rSq fq:fgq-R5sit ftqf qijw^f^Tq^n 

q^ 4 qrq qf^in fqqqr I 

Trq •q^fnq fqfq:fiiq?[ H 

qwrTqWF qrlt qq^qra? qqiq I 

V 

■q’^ mt inn^qr qrS^^qrq^ a 

<qqiqqV qf%*q' qqq? qqqr I 
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fljulidra 11 

rntncai' ?T?' n 

•sm' 'gqqf?! HIj3^ tir<«UW5W^l 
*nftl>5r?i ^«E?tsiiflPfi«it wPm; w n 

fsw; ^n?[; i 


29. DaPOiadya Gheta. 

^Psiira in*! j 

WK# nw^ n^ n i 
gi^isiirsniira annfnt^i wiftfi n 


mw Pi>!mnn i 
mn n«ftr*n nrs^ ^'flinmgn: i 



fiwraK^i^nre-ifcnf^nmn: n 
<n^ w1^ Ji^wai’ 1 nmi ii 

iswnftn iPn anrnifni nm i 

^T*WT MWCtfli*! II 

inmihi nijifn i 
tnwg«ml3rei' n^ftnr* , i 
nifinrafn? nm *Rfwt W^n *rrn n 
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•30. ^ATAVAEi GhRTA. 

I 

'gcTW II 

Tjm cfsn i 

§iH ^5T^q?? II 
cmr I 

fT^ II 

^cirqTl’gf ^cTsfiq^TOq^il II 

qjTSTt ^ n 

q^Ht ^rf^cT^ II 

^ jrsnqi?:^^ i 

i31. Hinqvadya Powder. 

N^iqiftiqTgT; 

^fKqq qiFwi < 

’^nwrqqiJtftqiK^r^ 5jqn^qmqfP[ 

^wmfiww qf ?T5T^ 

q«l^f?5TqiqT qTqn ? [?r ^ q iiq in II 

^gj^ftrqyqrqf^!f i gTi qi?g 

’q qprqtq i 
qnwfq qpTqqroqnfq 
fq»/«ri<uqTqjf^?nfaq^f%mqTq H 
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32. Dasanga Oil. 

^arRTcT^ I 

ai?n^ 1 

irewt *ii>prai '03’Tw H 
^ ^»nsi WTR TTOiK«^i*iP^cii’t I 
ftttra II 

qg^T ^fwJ^fHjfr: i 
^TT^sums n 

fgir II 

in^ sra ^ i 

9i9^jrare^ ^rmfV^i n 
'H<i«K5>»n? ^TO^tftRni 1 

II 

spO^ »I??T5ri- Rani’ll qiaijliqiwg | 

^anfu* ftfaiftig gfirormf qra^ i 
awTfflfa ft«5!n«mpjwir aift^raam ii 


33. Vrhat Agnimukha Powder. 
mftrgi# ■R^»T I 

i\ qisi fnwr aRanfn 'a i 

»iart *n#f q 1 <are«^ n 

^ ^ Pw^«T awi I 

^lefh^haiy^iRiiTO: wtqffiwn: r 
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»T8n<R\i3i^ n 

^wnifJTft^ '^1 fH'snwTOqi I 
^f^<!i\'«)M<!ii»i<n; H 
^gKTOiqf^ g^fir g:gi=|^Tr*i i 
rnf II 

gi^ ^sfti»flt^^=eiti: i 
»ngfn:§f.g *ng^ t^sra^m h 
g ^5T tiimss^gncfl*T i 
gwftn ?»g: giai w)ai^g n 
in9iqajP??:T5gTg i 
tmisssrr? g'-ang gg ^ci g n 

?j^qTtqw<i4ii4si =?re>mig i 

ci^’Wf? fwi’ ’^ II 

qw5'^’in%grae*ifti' ^ i 
g»reia(a«i^g «?fr gisn g wt3t% n 
qgqig?!? fgsmggi fwgig i 

snf^ -q ifii?i?> II 

itim w ?!grTOT u 


- M. CxTRAKi-IlARlTAKi AvALEUA. 

f^arafsisinRqR!g<T*wiTwftt« ^ gwrgg i 
flf»nrf gnt?^ ^ f? ffqaig^?Rtin3^ n 
▼ffjfWiigttfif Proro gg qigw i 

■aiMHgf II 

« % q% f»ig«n^a(iirTj!iPpR^iai mig i 
gggwKi^q^ ?i«nfg n 
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^RTsa’inf^ u 

^tirpfNre^^ i 

^fsiTwPi n 


35. Haritaki Avaleha. 

(This formula has been quoted in page 110.) 

Haritaki Avaleha II. 

tra^TfR^HHn; wisihi h 

q?r>mflsif4*ivwi 5|5i^ I 
fw5n 9i«i’ ««n%r«i5( ii 

hi: ^*115sw%5T hi? 4 »hn: n 

iraifh i 

f II 

q^^Kq§nfiTt?i*un}ii(imi^?n Pr«i*i i 
ancqfh a«5HfTanj^ft[ faHJif?^yhw|Sln» 
^nmre«^KK^=«iEi^iil?Traic) I 

TTSIR’aiHWt IH’^CII 
Jllfn I 

f^ar T58TO»ifH4 t411 
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36. CiTEAKA AvaLEHA. 

I 

gnw q^ram^ a 

'Wcliqi * I 

cTTTOTq^Tqrqr^^i^a 

a 

m-^ ^ 

qif^ a 

^Qn2?fq ^ I 

=q Ol^^q a 

qtq»Rrcqif%r^ ^nr^Tagpjf^ i 

37. SvALPA Kadalikanda Gheta. 

fm\% ?r?^q^ ^ q%| , 

qr^ftqqi q^ig?^ n 

^qqfm* i 

iim ^nt\ a 

^ q^3nfaT i 

^^q^i?TqrTr€^qH^?r: n 
fqqpq^ i 

qi^wt^ qqr?T«j ^TpRTqqi tj 

qt^T’t fqilfifiq ^ iftq ^ t 

rqqwHnr^w' qiiq«!T3^in»?q a 
qpq^Tq f^VRIT^ i^fq^ffnrfiTiqT I 

«Tpq firfijRT: gri au<a 
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38. Ayopati Rasa. 

ft?cn ai^’H II 

^JT;q[faK€t ii 


39. Martanda Rasa. 

fWl II 

f%ci^ “a II 



40. Vala Suryyodaya. 

i 

flftiKra^ *ini 1 

^. f • 

5|»#tYl^ST fl^ai II 

;gtnsjt fsTf^^?0^ ^Tf^iiT'cnPssTTT i 
^5rwTwirat^*o f^stfeiwT^w**! ii 
q^fi'^ipo TRT5 I 

* * * 

®rw ^fssft^W*?fPi M 












CHAPTER IV 

kaSyapa 


Kasyapa’s fatlier was the sage Marie! and his mother 
Kala. He married the seventeen daughters of Daksa, and 
became the progenitor of all living beings; 


Name of wife. Sons. 


1. 

Aditi 

Devas (Gods) 

2. 

Diti 

Daityas (Asuras) 

3. 

Dana 

Danavas (Demons) 

4. 

Kastba 

A6vas (Horses) 

5. 

Arista 

Gandharvas 

6. 

S 11 rasa 

HSksasas 

7. 

Ha 

Vrk^a (Trees) 

8. 

Muni 

A psaras 

9. 

Krodhava^a 

Sarpas (Snakes) 

10 . 

Tamra 

Syena, Grdbras (Falcons) 

11. 

Surabhi 

Go-Mahisas (Cows) 

12. 

Sarama 

^vapadas (Dogs) 

13. 

Timi 

Ja^s (Fishes) 

14. 

Vinata 

f Giruda 



lAruna (Sun) 

15. 

, Kadru 

Nagas (Serpents) 

16. 

Patah^i 

Pataiigas (Insects) 

17. 

Jamini 

i^alabhas (Locusts). 


Kasyapa is the 

name of an ancient physician who 

was 

present in the 

meeting of the sages mentioned in 


Caraka SamhitS I. i. In IV. vi, Kasyapa appears to have 
solved the problem in relation to the part formed first in a 
foetus. He said : All parts of the feetus are formed 
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simultaneously and the development of the parts are 
interdependent/^ 

Wfr I 

In Astaiiga Hrdaya SambitS VI. ii, he is called Vrddha 
Kasyapa or Kasyapa the old, and therein a formula is 
ascribed to him as a remedy against children's diseases 
caused by teething. Similarly in VI. iii, a formula 
of his is quoted as a remedy against “Valagraha” or 
demoniacal seizure of children/' From these facts, it 
becomes apparent that Kasyapa was a specialist in pediatrics. 
Again in the Bower Ms., there is a formula to give relief 
to children suffering from gravel, stone, strangury and 
morbid secretion of urine. This is also ascribed to him. 

Hoernle thinks Kasyapa and Ka%apa are the names 
of the same mhi; but in Caraka Samhita, I. i. both the sages 
are separately mentioned and we find Kasyapa quoted in 
C’araka Samhita, IV. vi and Astanga Hrdaya Samhita, 
VI. ii and VI. iii (see footnote) Bower Ms., p. 170). 

Formulae : The following formula? are ascribed to 
Kasyapa. 

1 . 

sft^‘ I 


Aslttiign RfUaya Sanihitu, VF. ii, p, 28, v. 42. 
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2. Dasanga Dhupa. 

’max xjf?jf^ 5^^ ^1= ii 

Ihidf VI, iii, p. 29, v. 46. 

This formula is another recension of Dasangamagada, 
quoted on page 185 and ascribed to Kasyapa in the 
Bower Ms. 

I 


f, 






kASyapa, the elder 

' Ka§yapa is the name of an ancient physician. He is 
the son of Ka§yapa and is the founder of the elan (^t^) 
which still bears his name. According to Trikandasesa, 
Kasyapa is the name of sage Kanada, the founder of the 
atomic theory. In the Caraka Samhita I. i, his name 
appears in the list of sages who were desirous of learning 
the medical science. 

w II 

wi: ii 

vnc^'R; ^fcr^: n 

JTw: I) 

^f%n: ^ n 

^ » 

^ I) 

inii%5T^r ^wiqr*?: i 

S^3TWf II 

In I. xii he is again referred to as holding a discussion 
with the other sages on the qualities of Vayu and as having 
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put forward the view that Soma is the real cause of 
health and disease by its action on the phlegm of the bodj’. 
The healthy and the diseased conditions are : Firmness and 
laxity, growth and leanness, activity and idleness, virility 
and impotence, knowledge and ignorance, etc. 

^rctfcT I 

He is quoted in the Nivandha Samgraha, Vyakhya 
Kusumavall, Vakhya Madhukosa, and the Bower Ms. 


Kasyapa in Nivandha Samgraha. 

1. ^ I 

2. iuff ^I 


Kasyapa in Vakhya Kusuwavaij. 

1. ^ *T I 

^ir4^ : ^fq^: tk^T 1 

Vfddhft K«6yapa 

3. See 2, Ni. S. 

4. aTOHqm‘ qrt *l qfcqqjq I 


KA^YAPA 


Kasyapa in Vakhya Madhukosa. 

1- i 

jk: gftq ii 

Vrddiia Kasyapa. 

Kasyapa in Bower Ms., vv. 1010-1040. 

’ffiroitf wrawif gf«^t 

WTi^5«g?nfl II 
nuigsT i 

vm rrai i 

TWifireR; gf«^ giq^iifqzfi i 

\ 

tH55nwifl qi n ■ 

WTi^^gnit six^ en I 

m T^gPufts: II 

Hgi^g »rp«iwrt gl^qit ^rotfsqqr i 
gflglisi «gYift faiirarrat ?%st qi ii 

m^TSTt gf^qrt i 

gfW’iil ^gmt firfjfiff^fKRSJ ^ It 

sis'ti =lq ^[aart u^f^g i 
gf^ait gi<#?»dl Yiwre jreaai ii 
^re%a gsii^w areiHt gurafw* i 
gcr wafa ^0 aiTOqqi qgi n 
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^ I 

siT^^rfir 11 

TOT \ 

^35[q^ TOT II 

8. fl5tg 

^i?rrr ii 

li^ f^^T: I 

^ ^ 11 

fgw TOfrot I 

TO^T* ciq^T2l^^TTO‘ II 

9. qfetpS^Q TOT^f^TO^ 1 

^TT^fTOT II 

W < 1 ^* 15 ^ 5 ^ qi^T^tcT f^f%c^: I 

TOfcT cTt ^ TOT II 

10. gn%9 I 

^Tg^^ TO^gTO^T gr 11 

11. I 
g^TOT ii 

TOT ^^T^sg^Tf^ ^ 1 

^5Tit ’^BIT TOT^I^^T’Tii II 

12. chi*it!imi<!^5tg ^gw TO^ I 

gm fq^’sn^^ ^f«2TJT ^iq^fi^aF II 

13. ftf%*gt cTT^at^ gr TOg^JJt^feftr% I 

^fTOT^ gf«^ II 

^T ‘^TTO TOg^^t^SlT^ I 

t]«n: «t«t^ ^ft^gaTft^r^fir n 
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14. ^gi8r<ti<!lIJHWi I 

^irPqfan^ i 

g?i1% ^f^sT ’cS’T ^n I 

^ST II 

15. 5T?n ^ ^cHI gift w I 

’3f«^ ?T« II 

^Wlfq^Rt >]ff!«l«li Il%^a 1 
<i«ii irawqf^n ^?Ps«in: ii 

16. qi4?l^g gfs^f I 

3i?jai<BVgnit ^rrexSii ^ u 

^mi: xi^sift^rai; ^<it: *n»*iPn ?tw; i 
^<5 ^ Hgtrawn I 




The fallowing formnl® are attributed to Kisyapa :— 

1. Dasaiigamagada;—> 

TOl WqWq II 

?jqiF»w? ’^tar 3i9a^ ii 

2. Traiphala Ghrta.—C.D.—p. 310. 



^<nii ?TgT 'siradfT^ I 
{%«r WR^swq y 
sft^t?Tqa snftt % 5C3i^t«jni i 
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^^^i ^1 

qf^cT^q qcR CTHJT I 

ftq^a^TiT^Pn II 

^ ^ fr^lT ^ 'q'q^i: I 

^ ic(\m^ ^i ftrft^rqfir: qfiJsjqif^f^: i 


?feq^T^5fi qeiT ^c{^^ II 


Books:— 

1. K^3’^apa Tantra : This work is quoted in Nivandha 
Saihgraha, vi-xxvii. fsT^TqiTnjTV i But 

there is no Ms. of the book known to scholars. 


2. In G.O.M.L., Vol. xxiii, No. 13112, we find a 
inauuseript described as No 13112- 


Kasyapiyaro&anidanam. 


Incomplete. 

Gives the varieties and the distinguishing characteristics 
of different maladies, the method of diagnosing them and 
also the remedial medicines. The work is attributed to 
Kasyapa, 

Beginning: 

Tcaifro — 

fqmRf 'q rfhi ‘q ^ i 

. ^ Dnr^^fqnq w 

q?‘ Pnn i 


^ qqqrq h 

♦ ♦ * # ★ 
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ma..-• • w I 


.**•»• 


Colophon; 


«fh Raifng I 


End; 


jra^R fJl^aw' ^51^1 

%i»nS«« sfJiifh I 

5^a«inr*Ti 

^ (?) I 

^TsatrolwP^fn! ii 


Books: 


Kasyapa Samhita: A work called by this name and 
apparently ascribed to Kasyapa is noted in Burnell 
Catalogue of Tanjore Mss. In AufrechCs Catalogues 
Catalogorunii p. 88, the same Ms. is called Kasyapa 
Samhita. 

Kasyapa Sariihita; Ms. : Burnell Catalogue 
of Tanjore Mss., No. XLI, p. 70. 

Beginning ; 


’ii5^5«i9’a^wr 'WiT^ ii 

^fo amafei «n<tn i 

%tsj gpRiruK h 

*jfl ^rrew «4^5«5pi5^ft i 

rj?} HftsjTf aunffsm ^ ^^ai; ti 

^cilt TOl 1 
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Siva then gives an account of diseases and their 
causes and cure. Sin (papa) is the cause, and therefore (as 
might be supposed) the treatment is much mixed up with 
religious observances. The diseases are classified very 
minutely, e.g., 20 kinds of kusta, 12 of gulma, etc.” 





SOMA 



In the Rgveda Soma is the juice of a milky climbing 
plant (Asclepias acida) extracted and fermented to form a 
beverage, liked by the gods and priests. There are many 
hymns (Ninth mandala) devoted to its manufacture and 
praise. Gradually Soma was deified as a god, powerful, 
capable of healing diseases, and bestower of worldly for¬ 
tunes. Latterlj", Soma became a synonym of the moon 
(latest hymns of Rgveda; and Atharva Veda), which 
was hence called Osadhi-pati or Lord of herbs; and 
Soma became the guardian of the healing herbs. 

The Soma or moon plant is said to be produced on the 
Mujavat mountain (llv. x. 34). 

The juice is described as sweet (ix, 62, 21), honied (ix 
63, 3, 16), pungent, flavoured and exhilarating (vi. 47, 
1,2). It stimulates voice and calls forth ideas {ibid^ 3). 
In viii, 48, 3, it is said to confer immortality. In x. 
44, 4, the juice is said to nourish the body. 

The plant has been identified as Acido Asclepias, Some 
consider it to be Semilia Genia^ while others think it to be 
Sarcostevia Viminalis. But the Vedic plant is still 
unknown. 

It is said to have been brought by a falcon (i, 80, 2 ; 
ii, 43, 7 ; ix, 48, 3 ; 62, 4), or by a bird or Suparna to 
Indra (viii, 89, 8; ix, 48, 4) from the sky (iv, 26, • 6) or 
from a mountain (i, 98, 6; iii, 48, 2 ; v, 43, 4; ix, 18, 1 ; 
62, 4; 85, 10; 98, 9) where Varuna had placed it (v, 
85, 2), or by the daughter of the Sun from the rWe where 
the rain-god Parjanya, the father of Soma (ix, 62, 3) 
nourished it when it was taken by the Gandharvas (ix, 113, 
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3j S. P. Br., iii, 4, 3, 13; vi, 2-18; ix, 3, 18; Tait. 
S., vi, 1, 6, 1,5). In the Atharva Veda xix, 6, 16, 
he is said to have sprung from Purusa. A Gandharva 
is said to be its protector (ix, 83, 4; 85, 12) Vibhavasu 
by name, who robbed Gayatrl when she was carrying 
Soma from sky for the Devas. (S. P. Br., iii, 2, 4, 1, ff.) 
From him the gods bought King Soma in exchange of 
Vach who transformed herself into a female (Ait. Br., 
i, 27). She was allowed to come back on account of her 
good songs. ^ 

The manufacture of the Soma juice is thus described :— 

The Soma plants are i)ressed by the stones and the juice 
Hows through the woolen strainer into the wooden vats, 
in which it is finally ofPered as a beverage to the gods on 
a litter of grass. The stones used in pounding the shoots on 
a skin “ chew him on the hide of a cow.^’ It is purified 
by ten maidens, i,e.y ten fingers.“ A more detailed and 
complete account of the preparation of the Soma juice by 
fermentation is described in Hillebrandt^s Vedisehe Mytho- 
logic, Vol. I, according to metliods given in the Vedic 
texts. The Soma-oblations are directed to be made thrice 
daily : to Agni in the morning, to Indra at ’mid-day and 
to the Rbhus at evening. 

Properties ascribed to Soma juice ;— 

The juice of the plant is said to be an immortal 
draught (i, 84, 4) which the gods love (ix, 85, 2 ; 109, 
15) to be medicine for a sick man (viii, 61, 17). All the 
gods drink of it (ix, 109, 15). The god who is its per¬ 
sonification is said to clothe whatever is naked, and to 
heal whatever is sick ; through him the blind sees, and the 
lame walks abroad (viii, 68,2; x, 25, 11). He is the 


* Taitt. Br., vi. 1. 6. 6. 
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guardiitn of men’s bodies, and occupies their every member 
(viii, 48, 9).”> 

“ The exhilarating and invigorating action of Soma 
led to its bein" resarded as a divine drink that bestows 
everlasting life. Hence it is called amritay the ‘^immortal ” 
draught (allied to the Greek ambrosia). Soma is the 
stimulant which conferred immortality upon the gods. 
Soma also places his worshipper in the imperishable world 
where there is eternal light and glory, making him 
immortal where King Yama dwells. Thus Soma naturally 
has medicinal power also. It is medicine for a sick man, 
and the god Soma heals whatever is sick, making the 
blind to see and the lame to walk.’’ comparison of 

the Avesla with the Bigveda shows clearly that soma was 
already an important feature in the mythology cult of the 
Indo-lranian age. In both it is described as growing on 
the mountains, whence it is brought by birds; in both it is 
king of plants; in both a medicine bestowing long life and 
removing death. In both the sap was pressed and mixed with 
milk ; in both its mythical home is heaven, whence it comes 
down to earth; in both the draught has become a mighty 
god; in both the celestial Soma is distinguished from the 
terrestrial, the god from the beverage. The similarity goes 
so far that Soma and Haoraa have even some individual 
epithets in common.’*® Thus the deification of the intoxicat- 
ting Soma must have taken place at a date earlier than the 
composition of the Ved.as themselves. 

Max Muller says : Haoma tree might remind us of 

the tree of life, considering that Haoma, as well as the 
Indian Soma, was supposed to give immortality to those 
who drank its juice.”® 

‘ MuiVs Sanskrit Texta, Vol. V, p. 206 

* Mncdoneire Sanskrit Literature, pp. OvS-lOO. 

Ohipe from German Workshop Vol. I. 
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M. Blavatsky remarks : Plainly speaking Som is the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge forbidden by the zealous 
Elohim to Adam and Eve or Yahir lest man should become 
as one of us 

Divine powers : He is Asura, or divine (ix, 73,1 ; 74, 7) 
and the soul of sacrifice (ix, 2,.10 ; G, 8). He is immortal 
(i, 43, 9), confers immortality on gods and men (i, 91, 
1, G, 18; viii, 48, 3 ; ix, 106, 8; 108, 3 ; 109, 3) and gives 
felicity in heaven (ix, 113, 7, 8). 

Relations to gods: Soma exhilarates Varuna, Mitra, 
Indra, Visnu, the Maruts, the other gods, Heaven and 
Earth (ix, 90, 5 ; 97, 42). The Adityas are strengthened 
by him and the earth made vast (x, 85, 2). Both gods 
and men resort to him, as his juice is sweet (viii, 48, 1). 
He is the friend of Indra (iv, 28, 1, 2 ; ix, 76, 2; 85, 3), 
rides in his chariot (ix, 87, 9 ; 103, 5), and helps him in his 
conflicts with Vrtra (ix, 61, 22), whom he is said to 
have slain (i, 95, 5 ; ix, 24, 6; 25, 3, 9 ; 28, 3). 

He is Prajapati, lord of creatures (ix, 5, 9 ; 62, 14), 
the creator and father of gods (ix, 42, 4; 86, 10; 
87, 12: 109, 4), the generator of hymns, of Dans, of 
Prithivi, of Agni, of Surya, of Indra, and of Visnu 
(ix, 96, 5). He created Sun (vi, 41, 23; ix, 61, 16 ; 97, 
41 ; 107, 7 ; 110, 3) and so dispelled darkness (i, 91, 22 ; 
vi, 39, 3; ix, 66, 24). He stretched out the atmosphere 
(i, 91, 22; vi 47, 3f), and with the fathers, the sky 
and the earth (viii, 48, 13), which they sustain and 
keep apart (vi, 44, 24 ; 47, 5; ix, 87, 2 ; 89, 6 ; 109, 6). 
He produced the two divine worlds (ix, 98, 9). He 
is king of gods and men (ix, 97, 24), and is elevated over 
all beings like sun (ix, 54, 3) ; and he holds in his hand all 
creatures (ix, 89, 6) whom he guards (x, 25, 6). His laws 


* Secret Doctrine, Vol. II. 







are like those of king Vanina (i, 91, 8; ix, 88, 8) and he is 
prayed to be gracious to those who violate them (viii, 48, 9; 
X, 3). He is thousand-eyed (ix, 60, 1, 7) and hurls 
the sinners into abyss (ix, 78, 8). He is formidable, 
heroic, bountiful and always victorious (ix, 66, 16). He 
conquers cows, chariots, horses, gold, heaven and water 
for his votaries. He .is a wise rsi (viii, 68, 1), strong, 
skilful, omniscient, prolific and glorious (i, 91, 2). Ho is 
the priest of gods, leader of poets, a rsi among sages, a bull 
among animals, a falcon among kites, and an axe in the 
woods ^ (ix, 96, 6). He protects men from enemies (i, 91, 
21 ; X, 25, 7). His votaries neither suffer (i, 91, 8) nor die 
against his wish (i, 91, 6). He is prayed to prolong lives 
(\H[ii 48, 7), and not to abandon the worshipper to death 
(x, 59, 4). His friendship is eagerly desired (ix, 66, 18). 
He rejoices in the society of waters (x, 80, 5, 6; 36, 8). 

His wives: King Soma married the thirty three daughters 
of Prajapati j but he was partial to Rohini only. All the 
sisters went to their father. Soma promised to treat them 
eqnall\^ They came back ; but he broke his promise and 
was seized with consumption (Taitt. Sam., ii, 3, 5) as a 
punishment. In the Taitt. Br., ii, 3, 10, 1 £f., SraddhS 
is said to bo his favourite wife. For this, Sita Savitr! 
complained against him to her father. Prajapati prepared 
for her a sweet smelling paste. Sita was painted with it 
on her forehead. Soma invited her and gave her tlie three 
Vedas which he had in his hand when she a.sked thehi as a 
gift. 

In the Puranas, he is said to be the son of At;ri and 
Anusuya; and he is also said to have been produced in 
the churning of the ocean. But in the Rgveda, Parjanya, 

the rain-god, is described as his father and the waters as his 

t 

* Mnir: Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, pp. 268-270. 
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(Rv ix, 82, 3; 98, 9; x, 34, 1). He married the 
twenty seven daughters of Daksa, who are really the 
personifications of tlie twenty seven lunar asterisms (Yajiir- 
veJa). Rohini was his favourite, and so Daksa cursed him 
to be childless and consumptive. His wives out of pity, 
interceded with their father for him ; and he modified the 
curse that the decay should be periodical and not perma¬ 
nent. This story explains the wane and increase of the 
moon. In the Upanisads and Brahmanas, he is said to bo 
drunk up by the gods and so the moon wanes. 

He carried off Tara, the wife of Brhaspati; and so a 
quarrel arose. Brahma interposed and compelled Soma to 
restore Tara to her husband. Tara gave birth to a child, 
whom she truthfully declared to be the son of Soma. The son 
was called Budha and he was the progenitor of the lunar race. 

His vahana : He has winged mares of his own, a team 
like Vayu (ix, 86, 37 ; 88, 3) in speed. He also harnesses 
the horses of the Sun (ix, 63, 9). 

Arras : He is armed with thousand-pointed shafts, (ix, 
83, 5; 86, 40) which he grasps in his hand (ix, 76, 2). 
His arms are sharp and terrible (ix, 61, 30) and his 
bow ewift-darting (ix, 90, 3), with which he destroys his 
foes and overthrows cities (ix, 61, 2; 88, 4). He often 
takes the place of other Vedic gods, Indra, Varuna and 
other deities. He is said to have killed Vrtra. 

Many European scholars regard that the references to the 
Moon as Soma are only to be found in the more modern 
hymns, and in earlier hymns Soma always refers to the plant 
or its juice. Thus the 85th hymn of the tenth mandala 
is a later hymn according to Roth (Nirukta, p. 147) and 
Weber. So are i, 19, 18; v, 18, 19. The examples cited 
by Yaska in his Nirukta regarding the use of Soma in 
the sense of the Moon are collected from portions of the 
Veda, which are distinctly styled as ‘Mater.” But even 







in the hymns which are accepted by scholars as ‘‘earlier/' 
Soma refers to a god who lives in heaven: 


Gods live in heaven (viii, 13, 2; 69, 3). There Soma 
lives. His adorable, (ix, 86, 15) feet are in heaven (ix, 79, 
14*). He was brought to earth from heaven by a falcon 
(iv, 26, 6). He makes a sign when he comes down 
(ix, 64, 8). Placed midway between heaven and earth, 
he goes all round (ix, 70, 5). May his thousand rays come 
to earth, (ix, 71, 5). He travels in the sky like a bull 

(ix, 71, 3). Surya protects the abode of Soma, who 

protects the children of Devas (ix, 83, 4). He causes 
the stars to shine (ix, 85, 9). He is the upholder of, and is 
shed from, heaven (ix, 76,1). 

The honey-tongued Vena milked Soma in heaven 
(ix, 85, 10). The Venas (the Venus or Sukra—see Tilak’s 
Orion, pp, 261-5) pray Soma, the moving cliild in the 
sky, (ix, 85, 11). The boj^, with Sukra shine through the 
splendour of the Sun, (i, 86, 4 ; 94, 1, 2 ; 96, 24; ix, 46, 

4j 85, 12). (Here Soma or the Moon is called a baby 

as tlie Moon of second to the fourth day of Suklapaksa, 
e, the fortnight of the moon^s increase, can possibly 
join with Sukra). Soma goes to Devas (ix, 86, 7). 
Clad in shining clothes Soma crosses the sky (ix, 85,14). 
Soma is the fleetest of all moving bodies;—travels like air 
and Sun (ix, 88, 3), moves alone (ix, 97, 6) towards the East 
in a car fastened by the Sun's rays, (ix, 11,1, 3), faster than 
the speed of the waters, the planets in the sky and the speech 
(lx, 81, 12), like a fiery horse (ix, 96, 15) on a wide (ix, 12, 
8) path curved like a bow (ix, 21,1; 24, 2, 3) and, fixed 
by law (ix, 86, 33), whence Soma sends his rays (ix, 90, 4). 

Soma the Tigina§rnga has two yellow horns like those 
of the Moon (ix, 5, 2; 15,4; 70,7; 87,7’; 97, 7), and 
increases gradually (ix, 97, 9) an the sky (ix, 97, 40, 44) 
and thus pleases the gods (ix, 97^ 39) by swelling out like 
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water (ix, 17, 4; 27, 6 ; 107, 12). Similarly the Sun, Agni 
and Indra are said to h<ave possessed sharp horns (i, 163, 
9 j ii, 140, G ; vi, IG. 39 ; vii, 19, 1; viii, 60, 13). Soma 
is surrounded (i.x, 86,32) and polished (ix, 76, 4) by the 
sun’s rays. Soma enters into the Sun’s rays ( = Kalasa) 
(ix, 86, 9 ; 99, 33), and comes out of it again (ix, 25, 
6; 71,2; 79, 9). Kalasa is mentioned in ix, 43, 3; 
62, 19 ; 63, 13, 23), By Kalasa, Yaksa understands 

the receptacle of Soma. Kalasa is also the abode 
of Mitra Deva (ix, 12, 35; 86, 11; 92, 6; 90, 23). 
On the Amavasya (theday of the new moon) and Pratipada 
(the first day of the moon’s increase)*the moon is not visible 
and so is represented as entering into Kalasa (ix, 71, 9; 
97, 33). On the second day the new moon is visible and 
is thus described as a baby. A place in the sky, near the 
Sun where the Moon is not visible is the Kalasa of 
the Moon. See Hillebrandt’s Vedische Mythologie, I, 
pp. 463-6 and 467. The fact that the moon shines by the 
reflected rays of the sun was well known to the Vedic 
Indians, (ix, 25, 6; 71, 2,9; 76, 4; 86, 32), 16id) 
pp. 467-8. See Thibaut: Astronomie Astrologies und 
Mathematics, p. 6. 

Soma by his rays causes day (Tithi) (ix, 92, 5), and also 
measures day (ix,S6, 45). Soma ‘Mights up dark nights and 
is the day’s banner” (vi, 39, 3). The ancient R^is used to 
celebrate pious acts on auspicious days marked by Soma 
(ix, 6, 11), and thus Soma is said to have helped sacrifices 
(ix, 97, 12). Through Soma our forefathers knew their 
ways (ix, 97, 39). Soma makes the nights, days and years 
resplendent and the Dovas fixed him as the cause of days in 
ancient times (vi, 69, 3). Soma, by prayer, outstrips the 
enemies; like a reined horse he docs good (ix, 96, 15). 
Soma points out the ways (ix, 70, 9). He kills the impious 
(ix, 73, 8); he is the king of day (ix, 73, 30). Soma 
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knows the way (iii, 1, 6^, 13; ix, 65, 13; 101, 10; lO^, 
5, 9 ; 106, 6; 107, 7). The world is managed by Soma, (ix, 

96, 30). He is the king of the world and shows the ways 
to sacrifices (ix, 96,10 ; 4, 66). 

In the following hymns Soma is apparently used in 
the double sense of the Moon and juice of soma plant 
ix. 15, 4: He, shaking his horns, does heroic deeds. 

5: He hastens with bright golden beams. 

6 : Passing through the seive, he comes down iuto 
the vessels. 

He is prepared in the pails. 

Ten fingers and prayers prepare the intoxi¬ 
cating (>ne. 

Soma in the centre of the stars. 

He who drinks juice of plant regards ib as 
Soma and so no one drinks the real Soma- 
juice. 

Soma hears the sound of crushing stones, but 
no earthly beings taste thee. 

5 : When gods drink thee, thou increasest again. 
Vayu is the guardian of Soma. 

97, 19, : Soma is the king of medicinal plants. 

We find that in many hymns as in ix, 37 and ix, 70, the 
poet refers to the moon and the plant in the same hymns. 
In the Atharva Veda, Soma often refers to the moon, and 
in Yajurveda the lunar mansions ^ve said to be his wives. 
In the post-vedic works Soma reguiarly means the moon. 
The two Brahmanas of the Rgveda deal largely of Soma 
sacrifices in which the fermented juice of the Soma plant 
is used in worshipping the celestial Soma or the moon. 

Av., xi, 6, 7. May Soma whom they call moon, free me. 
Sp. 13r., i, 6, 4, 5 ^ 

xi, I, 3, 2 ^The king Soma, who is the Moon, is 


7; 

8 : 

2 : 

3: 


4: 


1, 3,4,5 


the food of the gods. 
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i, 6, 3, 24 : Moon has the nature of Soma. 

ix 4 3^ 16 J of Brahmarias. 

xii, 1, 1, 2 : Soma is the Moon. 

Visnu Parana : Bk. ], Ch. 22 : Brahma made Soma to 
be king of stars and plants. 

There are no doubt many hymns that point to the 
Soma plant but the descriptive terms used may, by 
analogy, be applied to Moon. “The purifying seive 
of ^ sheep^s tail ” may meterphorically refer to the “seive- 
like wool cloud’' (Hopkins). Hillebrandt declares that 
Soma always means the moon ; but his arguments still 
leave it a matter for discussion whether in the Rgveda the 
Soma is everywhere addressed to the Moon or the plant. 
The lunar interpretation of Soma is incompatible with the 
statements in ix, 97,41 and id, 37, 4 that Soma “produced 
the light in the Sun ” and “ makes the Sun rise.’^ Hopkins 
rather inclines to identify Soma with Indra and cites 
many hymns to substantiate his theory. But his argu¬ 
ments are not conclusive;—they depend on a few hymns 
and cannot explain the others. He thinks that the Soma 
cult is even older than the Vedic Indra, as several Indo- 
Iranian epithets of Soma and Haoma such as Vrtraghan, 
Verethraja, etc, refer to a period when the Soma cult was 
observed, by the Indians and the Persians alike. 

Soma is identified with lightning in Rv. ix, 47, 3. 

But in X, 85, 3 and 4, the lunar theory is expressed 
in the Veda in unmistakable language: 

3. “ Men think that they drink Soma when the Soma 
plant is pressed. But the true Soma as known to priests, 
no one gets as a drink," 

4. OSoma! The priests conceal you. You hear the 
sound of stones but no one in this eartli gets you as a 
drink. 


SOMA 
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Thus in the hymns to Soma we have the Soma-cult as 
worship of the moon, but this is concealed by the priests by 
the more popular worship of the Soma drink from the plant. 
In modern times we know of similar practices resorted 
to by the priests : The Panca Makiira, the Five Cult 

has a deep, hidden and esoteric meaning to the priests 
and at the same time, it forms the basis by the popular 
cult of revolting Tantric worship, analogous to Dionysiao 
rites. 

Soma is sometimes invoked with other gods : Indra, 
Agni, Rudra, Vayu and Pusan 

Soma and Agni (i, 93, 1 ff) : the two gods placed the 
luminaries in the sky (i, 93, 5) 

Soma and Pusan (ii, 40, 1 If) : Generators of wealth, 
and of heaven and earth, guardian of the world and centre 
of immortality. 

One lives in sky (4) ; he produced all the worlds (.5) 
The other lives on the earth and atmosphere (4) and be¬ 
holds all things (5) 

Soma and Indra: iv, d8 : vi, 72 : Prayer to dispel dark¬ 
ness; to destroy revilers ; to bring sun and light; to 
support sky and to spread out the earth. 

vii, 104, 1,8: Prayer to punish 

Rakhasas, Yatudhslnas, &c. 

Soma and Rudra: vi. 74: they are armcnl with sharp 
weapons : and prayed for blessings tj> man and beasts, for 
healing remedies, and for deliverance from sin. 

Atharva Veda : vii, 42, : O Soma and Rudra, ‘ drive 
away the deseaso that has entirt?d our house-hold. 

2 : Do ye put all remedies in our 

bodies. 

Soma and Vayu : v, 52, 11 : We pray A"5yu and Soma, 
the protector of the world, 
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vSoraa is supposed to preside over medicinal plants, 
and is a^so called Vauaspati, or ^Mord of forest.” In the 
R»jveda 1,2^ we find the sage Medhatithi declaring his 
knowledge of the power of water as a remedial agent, 
as derived from Soma. 

Soma has declared to me ' all medicaments as well as 
Agni, the benefactor of the universe, are in the waters ’— 
the waters contain all healing herbs. 


Water bring to perfection all disease,—dispelling 
medicaments for (the good of) my body, that I may long 
behold the sun. 

Waters lake away whatever sin has been (found) in 
me, whether I have (knowingly) done wrong or have 
pronounced imprecations (against holy men), or (have 
spoken) untruth. 


I have this day entered info the waters: we have 
mingled with their essence.” 

Wilson’s Trans. Vol. I, p. 57. 

In another hymn i. 91 : 

Thou, Soma, fond of praise, the lord of plant.s, art 
life to us.” Ibid, p. 231*. 


And again i. 120: 

‘‘ Be unto us, Soma, bestower of wealth, the remover of 
disease, exulting Sorna! increase with all twining plant.s.” 

Ibid. p. 

In tlie Rgveda the following hymns treat of the 
Soma : 


In most of the hymns to India, Soma is dc.serihod as 
the friend of Indra. All the gods depend on Soma for 
immortality, and Soma juice is praised in the hymns 
addressed to other gods. So Soma is mentioned in many 
hymns of the different inandalas. 
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Rv. I, 91, 1—23 : Originator and protector of plants. 
98,1—12 : Prayer to Agni and Soma. 


II, 30, 6 
40, 

III, 62,13 

J I 


15 


IV, 28. 

V, 51, 12 

VT, 47,1-5 


51, 14 

52, 3 

72. 

74. 

75, 18 

VII, 35, 7 
41, 1 
104,1-7 
25 

VIII, 48, 3 


4 


: Prayer to Indra and Soma. 

: Pinyer to Soma and Pnsa. 

: Soma knows the way. 

: May Soma bring boiled rice free from 
disease germ for the biped and 
quadruped animals. 

: May Soma sit in the sacrificial altars 
after prolonging our life and con¬ 
quering our enemies. 

: Prayer to Indra and Soma. 

: Prayer to Vayu and Soma who is the 
protector of the world. 

: Soma st i m ulates speech, causes pleasure, 
displa’\ s solar splendour and upholds 
the sky. 

; Prayer to kill Pani. 

: Prayer to hurl weapon against the 
enemies. 

: Praj'Cr to Indra and Soma. 

: Prayer to Rudra and Soma to cure 
contagious diseases. 

; May Soma protect you with Amrta. 

: May Soma be peaceful to us. 

: Pray Soma and Rudra in the morning. 

: Prayer to Indra and Soma. 

: Sweet adorable Soma. 

; O Amrta Soma! we will drink you 
and become immortal. 

: Prayer to prolong our lift. 
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5: Prayer for protection from loss of 
character and diseases. 

7 : Prayer to prolong life, 

9 : Soma is the protector of our body. 

10 : Prayer to Soma to prevent indigestion. 

May Soma remain in our stomach 
forever. 

11 : May the incurable diseases disappear. 

These diseases becoming severe 
make us tremble. Soma when 
drunk prolongs life. 

12 : Soma when drunk enters into our heart. 

72-17 : Soma is the medicine for the sick, 

79-1 : Soma is the conqueror of the world, is a 
plant and a Rsi. 

2: He clothes what is naked and cures 
the sick; the blind sees and the lame 
walks. 

The whole of the ninth mandala teems 
w’ith descriptions of the preparations 
of the plant Soma. The apparatus 
used in the manufacture of Soma 
juice: filters, vessels, furnace etc., 
are mentioned; and this mandala 
contains perhaps the earliest account 
of a pharmaceutical preparation—the 
Soma juice. 

17, 11-14 : Prayer to Soma juice. 

*v5, 11 . Rescues the blind and the lame from 
their defects. 

36, 4; May the Stones drive away the demons. 
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^ ' 8 : Soma juice mixes with water. 

44, 4 : Soma juice nourishes the body. 

70, : Prayer to the stones which crush the 

Soma plant. 

X. 85, 1 : Soma is in the sky. 

^ 2 ; Soma has made this earth spacious ; 

Soma is placed near the stars. 

;3 : Men think that they drink Soma juice 
by pressing the Soma plant. J5ut 
the true Soma, as known to the 
poets, no one can drink. 

4 : The poets have concealed Soma. You 
hear the sounds of stone but no 
one on the earth can drink Soma. 

5 : When Soma is drunk, it increases 
instead of loss. Vayu protects 
Soma, as year is sustained by 
months. 

19 : Candra distributes long life. 

94, 1, 14 : Description of the preparation of Soma 
juice. 

94. ") Prayer to the stones for pressing 

176. ^ Soma. 

Formula) attributed to Chandra :— 

1. Candraprabhagutika : It was obtained by Candra 
through Sambhu’s kindness—U.C. ix, p. 86. This formula 
has been quoted in pages 58-9. 
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The Wise, or intelligent.” He is the planet Mercury, ^ 

son of Soma, the moon, by Rohini,or by Tara, the wife of / ' 
Vrhaspati, the Lord of prayer. He married Ila, the v- , 
daughter of the Manu Vaivasvata, and by lier had a son, 

Pururavas, a god among men, who loved UrvasI, that 
paragon of the Apsarasas (Harivaihsa 88-11). Budha was 
the author of a hymn in the Rgveda. For an account of 
his birth see Soma. 

Books : 

1. Sarvasara : Budha, the son of Caudi-a (Moon), is 
said in the Bramhavaivarta Purana, to have written a work 
on medicine called the "Epitome of all .sciences.” ‘ 

2. He is Slid to liave been well-versed in science and 
is said to be the first author on veterinary science and 

to have written a scientific treatisc on elephants. ^ 


Mid of Fol. I. 


‘ See foot-note 1, p. 7. 
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(“The Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, with a comparative study 
of the surgical instruments of the Greek, Roman, Arab and 
European Surgeons.” By Dr. Girindra Nath Mukhopadhyaya, B.A., M.U., 
Fellow of the Calcutta University.) 


Last year the University of Calcutta published the book, which^is in 
the form of two stout volumes of 700 pages, as the Griffith Prize Essay 
for 1909. Originally Dr. Mukerjee read three papers on the Surgical 
Instruments of the Hindus before the Asiatic Society of Bengal in Juno, 
July and August, 1908. The learned President in his annual address 
remarked as follows: “In the course of the last session Dr. Girindra 
Nath Mukerjee submitted to the Society a paper of considerable extent, 
in which he elaborately examined the subject of the Surgical ins¬ 
truments of the ancient Hindus. The question he has raised, as to tho 
priority of Hindu modicine over that of the Greeks, tho Romans and 
the Arabs, are likely to arouse controversy, but in whatever way the 
question of priority may be decided, it seems to me truly remarkable 
that the de8cription.s given in our most ancient books on medicine, of 
the surgical instruments then in use should bear a close resemblance 
to the descriptions given not only in Greek, Roman and Arab medical 
writings but in many cases with the descriptions given in modern works 
on Surgery. I trust that this subject, so peculiarly Indian will not be 
left alone and will receive tho attention from investigators which it 
undoubtedly deserves.” (J. A. S. B., Vol. V, 1909). In 1909, the pa)^>er 
was ainplitied and submitted as a thesis for the Griffith Prize for 1901h 
and it w'as successful in gaining highest commendation. 

The book represents many years of Inliorious investigations—a 
work of real research and erudition. It is undoubtedly the moat impor¬ 
tant work upon this subject which has yet been written in the English 
language. It is full of interesting informations and is a valuable con¬ 
tribution to the history of Medical Science. Dr. Mukeijee is a pioneer 
in this field of research. It is of course impossible in a short notice to 
give an adequate account of a scientitic work devoted to a special 
study, but his discovery that the Surgical instruments in use in Europe, 
were only modifications of those used by our Surgeons in ancient days 
is no doubt startling. The book is exhauatire, original and informing 
and it reflects the utmost credit on tho industry, learning and resejirch 
of its author. From many neglected, forgotten and unexpected comora, 
he has accumulated a mass of uiatoriuls and compiled a systoraatio 
account of tho instruments need by the Hindu Surgeons, about 3001) 
yeare^ ago. A field of f tudy which is unknown to many is hero made 
accessible to all by the labour of nn Indian. It has the advant.igo of 
being written by one, who is not only a noted Surgeon of Calcutta but 
is also a profound Sanskrit icliolar. This year he has contributed 
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another important work “ Notices, Biographical and Bibliographical, of 
the Indian Physicians and their w'orks on Medicine ” for which the 
(xriffith Prize for 1911 is awarded to him. Sir Asutosh Mookerjoe 
in his last Convocation address, mentions it as a notable contibution 
“ on the History and Critical Estimate of the work of Ancient Indian 
writers on Medicine.” 


No brief analysis of Dr. Mukerjeo’s work is possible. The work 
is divided into nine chapters, in which lie describes each instrnrnent 
by its Sanskrit name witli a comparative st idy of similar instru¬ 
ments from the Surgical catalogues of other nations. Besides, there 
is a leaimed preface, and a carefully-prepared index of Sanskrit and 
English words. The book is of extraordinary interest to those 
who would make an impartial study of the Surgery of the Hindus. 
The foot-note? contain the Sanskrit originals, the source of Dr. Mooker- 
jej s descriptions of the instruments. The subject of ancient Indian 
medical literature has been little noticed by the European scholars 
The contributions from Wilson. Wise. Jolly, Cordier, Hoernlo are no 
doubt important but their works cannot compare with the present in 
the amount of original research and complete mastery of the subject. 
Dr. Mukerjee quotes with becoming gratitude the help he had derived 
from his predecessors in this field of research. One is impressed as h 
advances through this valuable work that the author has spared no 
pains to make the work nseful and instructive. 

Dr. Mukarjee has enriched liis highly original book with numerous 
illustrations in the second volume. The artistic merit of the plates 
render the work well worthy of tlio high reputation of the author. 

The book is admirably written and nicely printed. The Uaiversitv 
of Calcutta deserves high pmise for the publication of sucli a standai^ 
work. From every standpoint it is a publication of which tho Univer¬ 
sity may be proud. As a book of refererence the book will be found 
invaluable and Dr. Mukerjee is to be congratulated on the result of his 
labour. 


Bfnpalep. 


( 2 } 

(Exiraci from tJie Englishman of 18 th September, 1914 ,) 

Scrgilat, iNfiranMENTs of thk Hindus, by Cirindra Natft Mukho- 
PAUHYAYA, B.A. M.D. 


This work describes tho numerous instruments used by the ancient 
Hindus for surgical purpopon. The author has aUo decided the priority 
of Hindu medicine and surgical iustrumonts over those of the Greeks 
the Romans and the Arabs. Tho ” Gorb/ta-paaHw-” (foetus or traction 
hook) was used for oxtrneting a dead foetus after porfomting its head hy 
the Mandalagra.” Tho Hindu surgeons recommondod the extraction 
of tho living foetus by manual traction, tho hand being recommended 
by more modern writers on Hindu surcory for oxtuictiug the child 
alive. Snsruta directed the use of tho ** Sarpa fana ” or snake-hook l/ir 
the extraction of stone, i he illustrations of tho varionu instrumeuta 
mentioned arid to the iatorest of the work. The author is to be con¬ 
gratulated on the Hucoesa of his enterprise. 
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Dover, England, 


Octohei' 8 

Dear Mookkrjek, 

Yonr books reached me safely last month and I have been much 
interested in reading them, though just now it is difhcult to think of 
anything but tho war, which is going on just acros^^s the water in 
fr nt of me. All tho more it is pleasant to be taken back to old times 
and to thoughts of the Medical College and its students, 

I have to thank you very much therefore for your books and also 
for yonr friendly letter of 12th May. 

Your sincerely, 
G.*Bomfori). 

(4) 


To Dr. GirindranSth MiikhopadhySya, H.AFellow of the Calcutta 
University', McLeod Gold Medalist in Surgery, Formerly Lecturer on 
Surgery, Calcutta Medical School and College of Physicians and 
Surgeons (Bengal), Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Life 
Member and Professor of Botany, Indian Assocuation for the Cultiva¬ 
tion of Science, Examiner, (Calcutta University. 

Dear Sir, 

I regret to say that I am disqualified for appreciating tho two 
volumes which yon have kindly sent me, as they ought to be appreciat¬ 
ed, because I am completely ignorant of Surgery. So much I can, at any 
rate, say, that tho results of ynr.r investigations have been a revelation 
to me. 1 had, until I read thorn, no ideiv of the high level, which the 
aiicient Indians had attained in the surgical troatraent of diseases. T 
uinnot even now pretend to be in a position to decide whether the 
Greeks borrowed from the Indians, or the Indians from the Greeks. With 
all my predispositions in favour of Greek science, 1 must confess that, 
as far as I can see at present, the Indians must have attained as high 
a level as the Greeks. And here I cannot refrain from complementing 
you on tho wideness of your reading. You seem to be as familiar witli 
Hipfmeratea and Celsus, a.s with Sus’rnta and Chaiaka. 1 used to 
possess a copy of Celsus, and of some work of Hippra*rates, but I now 
remember but a few w’ords of each author, 

I suppose that surgical science has made great advances in Europe 
during ray own lifetime. Tho use of nuaesthetics which does not sroni 
to have been thoroughly known to the ancient Indians, and the sterili¬ 
sing of purgii^l instruments must have conferred great benefits on the 
human race. When I was u boy, J used to hear a groat deal about 
cupping and other proce.sses w iiich yon describe?, and even knew aome- 
tliing about the habits of IcLches. It is possible that thcs(' therapeutic 
ageiK.dos ore much used now, without my knowing snythiqg about 
them, aud it is probable that my naire confessions will raise a smile on 
your countenance. 

Whatr>v<*r may liavc been the cose with surgery, I camiDt help 
thinking dial medical science must hav<^ been in a \ery imperfect con¬ 
dition wlicn our Claudes fl died Macaulay meidions some of the 
loailiBomo remedies wiiich were administciod to him. And yet the 
liomaii Catholic physician wlio attended him was man “ who.ic r.-kill 
then widely renowned.” It is infrt[''‘ng to rr-flect thn» at. this 
time Sydenham was alive, I do not know if ho was called in. 





We have all read how Lady Mary Worfcley Montagu introduced into 
England the Turkish custom of inoculation for,amall-pox. Do you think 
that the Turks borrowed it from India ? 1 should not be surprised to 
hear that they did. 

But I am wandering from my subject and perpaps getting a little 
out of my depth. 

I used to wonder a little at the interest which Dr. Hoernle and other 
able men took in ancient Indian medicine But Dr. Hoerule’s Osteology 
opened my eyes a little, and your disquisitions have enabled me to 
form a wider accquaintance with the whole subject. I am glad to find 
that in your concluding chapter you show that Europe is permanently 
indebted to India for the use of certain simples and the performance 
of certain surgical operations. In this way your native land has con¬ 
tributed her quota to the physical well-being of the human race, and 
you are justly proud of the fact. i 

In any case, a perusal of your two volumes must convince any uu- i 

prejudiced reader that the developement of the healing art in India . 

mast ahvays occupy an important place in the history of , civilisation. 

We hear a great deal of “ culture ” now-a-days, and it does not always , ^ 

wear a beneficent aspect. But peace has her victories as well as war, 

and it is evident that the humane achievements of the Indian disciples 

of Aesculapius can no longer be ignored. It is a pleasant reflection 

that henceforth the medicine and surgery of the East will be allied 

in harmonious conjunction with the same sciences as cultivated in the 

West, and the happiest results may bo expected from their sisterly 

rivalry. 

I am sorry to say that I have detected a good many misprints yi 
your first volume both in the text and in the notes. ^ 

On the other hand the plates in your second volume seem to me 
admirable. 

I most send this to the care of the Etegistmr, as I fear that 1 have , 

misplaced your letter. ’ 

1 remain, 

Yours very truly. 

Charles H. Tawnky. 
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Presidency College, 
Cnleuiia^ the 4th August^ 1914. 


Dear Db. Mukhopadhyata, 

I have been going through your “ Surgical Instruments of the 
nindus’’ with interest and admiration. In the preface of my “ History 
of Hindu Chemistry ” I wrote with regret that “ a comprehensive 
history of Hindu Medicine has yet to be written.” You have at any 
late contributed a valuable chapter towards No one could have 
done greater justice to the subject. The author of such a work should 
combine in him a thorongh knowledge of modern surgery, the critical 
method of the West, and a vast acquaintance with the Snnakrit medical 
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literature. It is scarcely necessary to add that in you one can readily 
reco^ise a rare and harmonious combination of all these requisite 
qualities. ^Y’ith congratulations on the completion of your labour 
of love. 


I remain, 
Yours sincerly, 
P. C. Ray. 


P. S. 

I am afraid you scarcely do justice to the Buddhists when yon 
ascribe the decadence of. Hindu surgery, partially at any rate, to the 
teachings of the “ Blessed One. ’* You should remember that the 
redaction of Sni^rutn, such as we now meet with ia due to Nagarjiina 
ns Dalvan the Commentator calls him ” etc. Tlie causes 

of decadence have been hinted at in the chapter entitled '* Decline of 
Scientific Spirit'' in my “ Hindu Chemistry.” 
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From the Regius Professor of Medicinej Oxford, 


29, August^ 1914. 

Dear Sir, 

Many thanks for your volumes, which it is most kind of you to 
have sent. I shall be particularly interested in the one relating to the 
history jf Indian surgery. I shall also be greatly interested in your 
book on Abscess of the Liver, a disease of which we had a good many 
instances at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, and Councilman and Lafleur’s 
monograph was written from my department. 

Prof. Hwrnle here will be most interested in your historical studies. 
I will let him see a cO])y of your work at once. 


Sincerely youra, 
William Osler. 


a) 


Narikeldanga, Calcutta, 
|9t/i November, 1915. 

Dear Dr. Mckhopadhyaya, 

Pray pardon me for the delay that has occurod in my acknowledging 
with thanks the receipt of your kind - present of the two volumes of 
your elaborate work on “The Surgical Instruments of the Hindus.’* 
It evinces varied learning, diligent research, and admirable skill in 
methodical arrangement, and it will rank as a valuable contribution to 
Indian medical literature. 
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Tropical Abscess of the Liver,” a copy of wl.ich 
Iso you have so kindly presented to me, is a highly technical treatise 
of which I am not competent to say anything more than this that it 
18 a model of patient and thorough investigation in search of tmth. 


AVith best regards, 

I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
Gooaoo Dass Banrrjek. 


( 8 ) 


Ratufarnham, Oamberley, Surrey. 
2 - 11 - 14 . 

Dear Sir, 

Last June yon wrote to mo that yon were kindly sending me a copy 

♦ . T*’® Instruments of the Hindus, ” an^ in 

the following August I wrote to you that the book had not yet arrived 
Some time ago, long after I wrote to yon, I received the promised 
volumes through the Calcutta University. I was ill at the time, and 
after my recovery had to go away from home, so that there has been 
considerable delay in acknowledging the receipt of the book and in 
thanking you for It. 1 have read it with great interest, nnd with full 
appreciation for the learning exhibited by yon in its preparation 
Indian medicine and surgery are subjects that I have never studied 
and hence any remarks in detail concerning your work would be of 
f content myself with a layman’s general admira- 

t on for the historiMl labours of an expert who is evidently a master of 
the matter with which he deals. 




Yours faithfully, 
Gkorgk a. Grierson. 
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